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October 8 


What option will the voters have in the election? (page 801). 
A series of articles starting this week will weigh the claims of 
the parties, and our Special Correspondents will chart the 
course of the campaign week by week 





The Economic Issues 


Which party’s policy is likely to make Britain richer ? (page 802) Dragon 
and Elephant 
Uncertain Election The trouble in Laos is not likely to 
Notes on the arithmetic of the election, the beginnings of the be soluble by conventional military 
<a and the TUC meeting at Blackpool (pages 807 means (page 804 and page 835) 
and 808) 


A Stake 
in Hire Purchase 


The investor’s choice (page 817) 


The City’s Response 


The markets seem to have few doubts about the result (page 
849) 


World Politics and Business 
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WALPAM UR Quality 
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: There is no short cut to a perfect painting job, interior or exterior, and . 
. the finest materials —Walpamur Quality Paints—applied with the care and attention they . 
. deserve, will ensure perfection of finish every time. These internationally famous paints . 
. are manufactured under constant expert supervision ; exacting laboratory and practical tests . 
; ensure the maintenance of their consistently high standard. Applied with the skill gained 

from experience, they can be relied upon to produce decoration that will keep its handsome : 
: appearance throughout a long life. In the Walpamur range are paints, enamels and . 
. varnishes of superb quality for every conceivable need. . 





BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 


: THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 
; DARWEN & LONDON 

Depots and Branches throughout the country 
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HEAD WRIGHTSON 


HEAD WRIGHTSON TEESDALE LTD. THE HEAD WRIGHTSON MACHINE CO. LTD. 
HEAD WRIGHTSON PROCESSES LTD. HEAD WRIGHTSON ALUMINIUM LTD. 
HEAD WRIGHTSON COLLIERY ENGINEERING LTD. HEAD WRIGHTSON STOCKTON FORGE LTD. 
HEAD WRIGHTSON STAMPINGS LTD. HEAD WRIGHTSON STEEL FOUNDRIES LTD. 
HEAD WRIGHTSON IRON FOUNDRIES LTD. THE HEAD WRIGHTSON EXPORT CO. LTD. 


HEAD WRIGHTSON IRON & STEEL WORKS ENGINEERING LTD. 





HEAD WRIGHTSON & CO LTD + THORNABY-ON-TEES - STOCKTON-ON-TEES - MIDDLESBROUGH + LONDON - JOHANNESBURG + TORONTO - 


amassed in a long association with heavy industry enables 
the Head Wrightson Companies to undertake 

the design, construction and manufacture of plant 

for iron and steel works, docks and 

harbours, refineries, chemical works, collieries, 

nuclear power and research installations. 


engineering for 
world industry 










SYDNEY + CALCUTTA 
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CUREGIN WALLING 

is when A DuilpiInG 
stanos behind it And 
KEEDS WARM dnd DRY 
and 


looks 
DrEtty 


dnd .. 


“Ts when a building stands behind it ? Does the child 
mean a wall?” 

“But of course he means a wall. A transparent wall, 
a translucent wall, or if you prefer it a wall of opaque 
panelling hung on concrete and steel.” 

“The child means WALLSPAN ?” 

‘That is undoubtedly what the child does mean-— 
WALLSPAN—the name that Williams and Williams 
contributed to British Architecture —to World 


Architecture. The name for the glittering aluminium 


ak lookwng bruldng produus 
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The Lord Simcoe Hotel Toronto. Architect: H. T. Langston 


murals that form one or more sides of those soaring 
monolithic office blocks, those airy garden-land- 
scaped factories, those gay and utterly functional 
schools. With WALLSPAN the skeleton building is clad 
in days instead of weeks. WALLSPAN telescopes the 
time between the first glint in the architect’s eye 
and moving-in day.” 

“Williams & Williams” products make better build- 
ings sooner ?” 


‘‘Sooner-—better—more beautiful even.”’ 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 





Williams & Williams make steel windows of every description. ALOMEGA and other aluminium windows, movable steel and glass partitioning, 
ALUMINEX patent glazing, WALLSPAN curtain walling and many other products. 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS - RELIANCE WORKS ° CHESTER 


WILLIAMS HOUSE - 37-39 HIGH HOLBORN * LONDON} W.C.! 
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Now you can break the stranglehold 
of printing and duplicating costs... fleor them 
is Tul 4 for good by new, revolutionary xerography. 
ey a 
Og wh ui! costs XEROGRAPHY makes masters from 


originals in 5 minutes... for 4d... for 
P offset-litho printing. Reproduces sharply 
ell a and clearly manuals, forms, typescript, 
0 ; i documents, drawings and general print work. 
Eliminates time wasted typing and 
checking stencils. Cuts paper costs by as 


much as 30°. Can be operated by 
your existing staff. 


... but there are a lot more advantages worth finding out about—allow us to 
give you the full, astonishing xerographic story by asking your secretary to 
fill in this coupon and attach it to your letterhead. 


NAME 


# 

f 

i 

i 

i 

: 

RANK:XEROX 
LIMITED POSITION = ia I care ae 5 
' 

4 

4 

i 


33-41 MORTIMER STREET 
LONDON W.1 Museum 5432 


COMPANY ADDRESS 


Agents and representatives = 


throughout the world ) 
E/12/9/59 
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' FRESH WATER FROM THE SEA 








PLANT 


installed at 


or on order for 


The Weir Group 
G. & J. WEIR LTD 


AT KUWAIT 


SEA WATER DISTILLATION PLANT 
at Kuwait will produce 3,120,000 gallons per day 


The Government of Kuwait has recently ordered a Weir Multiflash Plant 
which will add 2,000,000 gallons of pure fresh water a day to the public 
supply of this thriving Sheikdom. This will bring the total contribution by 
Weir plant at Kuwait to 3,120,000 gallons a day—a record unequalled 
anywhere in the world. 


Andaman Is. 

Egypt 

Aden WILL PRODUCE 

103 MILLION GALLONS PER DAY, 

well over three quarters of the world’s total 


Gibraltar 






Lobitos output from land installations. 
Kuwait No other undertaking in the world can equal Weir “know-how” 
in the design, manufacture and installation of sea water distilla- 
Bahamas nana 
tion plant. 
Aruba 
Curacao . 
. G. & J. WEIR LTD., CATHCART, GLASGOW, S.4 
Guernsey 
DRYSDALE & CO. LTD * WEIR HOUSING CORP. LTD ZWICKY LTD ~ WEIR VALVES LTD ‘ WM. SIMONS & co. LTD 


LOBNITZ & CO. LTD * W. R. SKINNER LTD 
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and for you 





Perfect partners to delight your 
ear and eye. Orthotone presents 
high-fidelity stereo equipment of 
superb technical quality. Made 
specially for each other in the 
same modern factory to provide 
the finest attainable standard of 


high-fidelity. 
‘ORTHOTONE’ 


HIGH-FIDELITY STEREO 


SCIENTIFIC & TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS LTD., 


Melbourne Works, Melbourne Rd., Wallington, Surrey. Wallington 9252 (10 ines) 





First specify the size of the hole required—then you can 
decide upon the drill. 

The same goes for air filters. Each individual application 
needs specific treatment ; no single filter can possibly meet 
all needs. That is why you should consult Air Control. 
From our very wide range we are always able to supply the 
right filter for practically every type of application every time. 

May we send you copies of our comprehensive literature 
and design data ? 


AIR CONTROL 





INSTALLATIONS LIMITED 


RUISLIP MIDDLESEX RUISLIP 4066 
BIRMINGHAM * MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE GLASGOW 












































A NEW 
RESEARCH 
ORGANISATION 
IN AFRICA 


Research Services Ltd, the research division 





of The London Press Exchange Ltd, announces 
the formation of its subsidiary company 
MARKET RESEARCH AFRICA (PTY.) LTD 

to do market, consumer and media research 


throughout Africa 


The Chairman of the new Company, which 

has offices in Johannesburg, is Dr. Mark Abrams, 
Managing Director of Research Services Ltd., 
the well-known British research organisation. 
The resident Managing Director in Africa is 

Mr. Waldo Langschmidt. 

Mr. Langschmidt graduated at Witwatersrand 
University, and after war service with the 


Royal Navy returned there. Later he joined 


MR. WALDO LANGSCHMIDT South Africa’s first market research company, 


and was responsible for the first readership and radio listening surveys 


to be done in South Africa. Then for over four years Mr. Langschmidt 


headed the research department of a leading South African advertising 
agency. His experience includes the planning and direction of 
several large scale surveys into the buying habits of all racial groups in 


the Union and the Federation. 


The resources of Research Services Ltd. 

and the experience of Mr. Langschmidt are 
thus combined into an organisation of 
great value to all concerned with the selling 
and advertising of goods and services 


anvwhere in Africa. 


MARKET RESEARCH AFRICA 


(PTY.) LTD 


714 Mutual Building, Harrison Street, Johannesburg, or 


through Research Services Ltd, 60/62 St. Martin’s Lane, WC2 





ae 


RTE On oer 


PRODUCTS 


Pig tron, Billets, Slabs, 

Sheet Bars, Bars, Shapes, 
Wire Rods, Rails, Hoop, 
Plates, Hot Rolled Sheets, 
Cold Rolled Sheets, 
Galvanized Sheets, Tin Plates, 
Panzermast, Light Gauge Steel, 
Chemical By-products 
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100,000 BUSINESS MEN 
HAVE WAITED FOR THIS! 


793 





A dictating machine that works anywhere and is interchangeable in use with the 


DICTATING MACHINE 


Using the same tape cassettes as the Stenorette 
Dictating Machine — and sharing most of its 
accessories, too — the new Grundig Memorette 
brings all the advantages of machine dictation 
to businessmen, wherever they may be. It will 
note orders, convey instructions, record Inter- 
views, /n full. And the recorded tape can be 


Please send me details of the new time-saving Memorette. 


Ne eis i css tact cbilaepeacececehaeu ek Siceidebsnaes cubs eetatacas picasso oat 


GSE 185a 


—_—— aa 


simply posted to the office for Stenorette tran- 
scription and typing the following day. Com- 
pletely self-contained, powered by rechargeable 
batteries, providing dictation and transcription 
facilities, the Memorette opens up new possi- 
bilities of improved efficiency for businesses 
everywhere. 


| BATTERY - OPERATED 
| DICTATING MACHINE 
| : 
| 


PRICE 55 GUINEAS 


complete with Microphone and Batteries, Cassette 
| and spare Spool. 


| GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. 


Advertising & Showrooms: 39/41 New Oxford St., London, 
Ww.c.1 

| Trade enquiries to: Newlands Park, Sydenham, London, 

| S.E.26 


(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Company Ltd.) 











INTER- OFFICE MEMO 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 


From: 
To: 


TRANSPORT MANAGER 


T keep nearing excel 


of the Leyland © 
let me hav 


please : 
osee oe SPeCt 


Yes, operators are speaking very highly of 
the Super-Comet range of trucks, tippers and 
tractors. 

A feature which pleases everyone is its ability 
to carry a 9-ton payload at high average 
speeds over difficult routes. Fuel economy 
too comes in for plenty of praise — that’s 
where the Leyland 0.375 engine takes a bow. 
Maintenance men admire the straightforward 
design — which certainly makes their job 


Lent report 


yper-comet. 
e @ full re 
Ficationees 


+ Lf 


s on the pe 


n't we usin 
Ss suitabilit 


- g them? 
Why @ y for 
port on 3% 


price &Ce 





easier, while drivers reckon the all-steel, 
luxury-style cab superior to that of any other 
commercial vehicle. 

Why not get your transport manager to come 
and look one over. We'd be delighted to 
meet him and, if the Super-Comet shouldn’t 
quite suit your purpose, there are other models 
in the Leyland range from 3 to 150 tons. In 
those limits there is certainly the truck for 
you — and at the right price too. 





Jeylan 






Sales Division : Hanover House, Hanover Square, London, W.1. 


SUPER- GOMET 


LEYLAND MOTORS LIMITED 


LEYLAND 
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LANCS. 
Tel: MAYfair 8561 
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ANNUS MIRABILIS 


Ope 
In 1795, Joseph Bramah invented a method of 

yy 

H | iy 

|! I | 

if } \ 

° ° . . 

converting a series of small impulses into a steady i | \ 
i | 


continuous pressure. Elis hydraulic press was the d 
} 
first practical application of the principle of the | 


| 


hydrostatic paradox, and has proved capable of SF 


enormous development. 


The die is cast 


New materials for making sheet-forming tools 

are rapidly superseding metals. Press tools cast 
in Araldite can be made much more cheaply 
and quickly than their metal counterparts. 


Tools cast in Araldite are light, easy to handle, 






Door frame for an Avro Vulcan 


delta wing bomber, produced by the 
use of Araldite press tools. 





require little maintenance and show great 


savings where several duplicates are required. 


Araldite Epoxy Resins 


Araldite is a registered trade name 


CIBA (A.R.L.) LIMITED 





Duxford, Cambridge Telephone: Sawston 2121 


AP 384A 
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THIS MAN’S 
JUDGEMENT... 


It is not important to know precisely what the man in 
the picture is doing. Go into any modern factory and 
you will find people like him at the control panels, 
What is important is that he has never mattered more. 
His judgement is the critical factor in today’s industrial 
processes. 


In an age when industry is developing faster than ever before, each 
year sees some great technological advance. More and more 
processes mechanized; new techniques needing new machines to 
make things better and cheaper. 

In all this fast-changing pattern one factor remains constant and 
vitally important—the skill and experience of the men who watch 


the dials and move the levers. On their judgement depends the 
quality of the product. 

Nowhere is this more important than in a highly competitive 
industry like steel. Modern high-speed production methods mean 
that steel’s need for craftsmanship is greater than ever. 


CITY OF STEEL 

The man in the picture is in fact helping to make tinplate in the 
City of Steel, tinplate that will go all over the world. Quality is 
important; so is price. On his skill and efficiency depends a very 
great deal: the weight of The Steel Company of Wales’ contribution 
to Britain’s essential export markets—markets that affect directly 
the food we eat, the clothes we wear, our standards of living. This 
man’s judgement is vital. 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 


This is Broadsheet No. 15 from the City of Steel 


THE 
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THERMOTANK IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Now they can give of their best 
at an Iraqi wireless station 


WORKERS Can now enjoy ideal surroundings for comfort and 
efficiency where outside conditions of heat and humidity would 
make energetic activity almost intolerable. This typifies the 
installations carried out in the Middle East by Thermotank’s 
branch at Basra. These include the Shatt-el-Arab Hotel, the 
head office of the Agricultural and Industrial Bank of Iraq, and 
the Iraq Spinning and Weaving Company’s mills near Baghdad. 
Thermotank can plan, design and instal air conditioning equipment 
for any requirement in any part of the world. 


A WORLD OF BETTER CLIMATES WITH THERMOTANK 

Here are a few more examples of world-wide service from Thermotank: 

BRITAIN Full conversion of the liner S.S. ‘ORCADEs’ carried out, 

providing an installation with a capacity of 14,000,000 B.t.u’s per hon 

UNITED STATES Extensive air-conditioning equipment supplied for 

the State Department Building, Washington. 

AUSTRALIA Installations for hospitals, hotels, schools and an 

electrical research laboratory, and for new 19,000-ton ships, 

SOUTH AFRICA Thermotank installation for the new ten-storey headquarters of the 
United Building Society in Johannesburg, South Africa’s largest office building. 


ANY CLIMATE, ANYWHERE WITH 


A h 7 ig tL} YE. f | PR a TNS 


* International Gold Medallists, 
Brussels Exhibition, 1958 

















GCRLEMATE MADE MEASURE 


THERMOTANK LIMITED - GOVAN - GLASGOW SWI - SCOTLAND 


London, Liverpool, Newcastle, Australia, Canada, Germany, Holland, Persian Gulf, Scandinavia, South Africa, U.S.A 
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FLYING 1ST CLASS TO NEW YORK? 
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Glorious Bermuda! 
On her spacious 5 immaculate 


a ode an pink sandy golf courses. 
"i hy a “Yo beaches you'll . Superb 
tee A as | - ae laze in luxury. accommodation; 
“angfl ‘+ ‘ ny as = = +... In a climate ed hotels, 
ee o. = _ "i r ee ete =- that averages - cottage colonies, 
ae Fi ra We S_ oae 70 degrees. what-you-will. 
ee XS ; Paradise = And Hamilton's 
Rap E fe 4 ? 2 for yatching, “ shopping's 
—_ angling, world-renowned. 


= skin-diving. 


= 
Lorne 





make things that shift more earth for 


our money . . . mix better concrete... ; 
y y * ask your travel agent for details or write to: 


stop trains more safely . . . handle cargoes Dept. E, The Bermuda Travel Information Office, 


° L " , S.W. 
faster . . . in fact they match new ideas OSower Regent Ot, Londen, 6.00.4 


with know-how: let them tackle your problem. it’s easy to go to 


ee eeeeeeeeeee@ 
RANSOMES AND RAPIER LIMITED, WATERSIDE WORKS, IPSWICH eeeeeeeses BERMUDA 


A member of the Newton Chambers Group 








apermakers 
i use and like 


ALBACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED SOFTWOOD SULPHATE 


ASTRACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED HARDWOOD SULPHATE 


Balanced 
Paper-Grade Pulps 
Created by Papermakers for Papermakers 


Throughout the free world, papermakers Gse and like 
Riegel’s Albacel and Astracel... paper-grade pulps that 
provide the right balance of all important qualities... 
brightness, cleanliness, strength, formability and proper 
beating characteristics. 


RIEGEL PAPER 260 mavison avenue, 
rt 


throughout 
the world 
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apt Springbok 


SOUTH AFRICA 
AUS TRALIA 


Who better than South 
African Airways to fly you 
to South Africa! Here 

are a few of the reasons 
why more and more 
people choose to fly 
Springbok. See your 
travel agent and he’ll 

give you full detailsk— 

or ring WHItehall 4488 


* Fast, frequent services. Five a 
week, in both directions. 

* Superbly comfortable DC-7B’s— 
aircraft you know and trust. 

* East Coast and West Coast routes 
—stop-overs at no extra fare. 


* Excellent meals and courteous 
service. 


* Services on to Australia. 


* First and Tourist Class on 
all flights. 


> SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


(In association with BOAC, CAA and QANTAS) 
For reservations ring ViCtoria 2323 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, WC2. Tel. WHitehall 4488 








EVERYTHING 
for industry 





7 —_ “Ontario 


“WITHIN CANADA'S 
GREATEST MARKET 


Here are well serviced communi- 
ties offering exceptional facilities 
to industries that plan to share in 
Canada’s great market. Central 
Ontario has 4% of Canada’s in- 
dustry and buying power. There 
are great opportunities for in- 
dustry! Natural gas available at 
attractive rates. 


For full information about this 
and other areas contact: 


—s 


18 Toronto St. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 


THI 
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The first successful turbine 

vessel ever built was 

Si y 
ae Cneree Pomeeny THE RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH GROUP 

Turbinia. She gave her 

name to the works in which Co-ordinating the land and marine activities of 

she was built and which, 





THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING CO. LTD, 


a few years later also built RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD, 
the first geared turbines PARSONS MARINE TURBINE CO. LTD, 

‘ ; , THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
to be put in to a ship. To-day GEORGE CLARK & NORTH EASTERN MARINE (SUNDERL*’ D) LTD. 


Turbinia works builds the 
finest of marine turbine 
machinery for ships of every 
class and power. RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD. 


RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH ATOMIC LTD, 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY : ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 


WALLSEND, NORTHUMBERLAND 


London Office: 58 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
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Without Option? 


ow, at last, we know. A new Parliament—and Her Majesty’s next 
N Government—will be chosen on October 8th. Much may happen in 

the weeks when minds are being made up, but at the moment it looks 
likely that the Conservatives will win for a third time running. If so, it would 
be one more feather in Mr Macmillan’s hat. It was he who retreated from 
Suez almost without losing a man, except Lord Salisbury. It was he who, 
very sensibly, advanced to Moscow last February. He has become personally 
identified with the boasts, in the contemporary idiom, that we “ never had it 
so good” and that “there ain’t gonna be no war.” It is upon these two 
sentiments—the feeling that times are good and brighter hopes of peace—that 
the expectations of a Tory triumph are based. 

Will the present prophecies be confounded ? All will certainly not be over 
until the shouting has died away; and in each issue of The Economist from 
next week until the election, the state of opinion in the country and the course of 
the campaign will be tested and charted in a special section. If it is not easy 
to see how Labour can take up the running between now and October 8th, 
only sworn Tories will simply jump for joy because of this. It is not a good 
thing in a parliamentary democracy for the same party to rule for a dozen years 
or more ; it is bad for winners and for losers—and, in the end, for the country. 

What is more, the mood which looks like sweeping the Tories back to power 
yet again is mixed with a deal of illusion. It is just not true that our Conservative 
rulers have hit upon panaceas for either prosperity or peace. Some very good 
luck has played:as large a part as good management in their several successes. 
And no amount of the showmanship which is nowadays the garb of statesman- 
ship, if not the substitute for it, can disguise a longish list of unsolved problems, 
and likely failures, home and colonial and foreign. The Tories have still a lot 
more to learn about living in the world of 1959 and after. 

Certainly the uncommitted voter (and the independent newspaper) would 
very much like to say that now is the time for a change. But what better alter- 
native is there? A series of articles in The Economist between now and election 
day (beginning with the one overleaf on the economic issues) will weigh in the 
scales the attitudes of the parties to the major matters of policy ; and some 
attention will be given to whether in 1959 it would be more sensible to vote 
Liberal. The balance will be fairly struck. But one is bound to confess to start 
with the reluctant preliminary belief—the exasperated, even angry, belief— that 
there is no better alternative in sight to the devil we have. 

What will be chosen next month, it must be repeated, will be this country’s 
Government. It is a choice of men as well as of measures. The Labour Opposi- 
tion has its men of chatacter, of capacity and of sensible foresight; but they are 
still too trammelled and contained by the Labour movement’s past, by the 
Bourbons who are still living in the 1930s and before: the few thousand devoted 
zealots and di¢hards who form a woolly curtain in the structure of the party 
between an alternative Labour Government and the thirty-odd million of voters. 
Simply because this country cannot hope to have consistently good Governments 
unless it has consistently good Oppositions, the removal of Labour’s own peculiar 
straitjacket has become a national imperative. No country should be sentenced 
to pick its rulers without the option. 





The Economic Issues 


The first article in a series on the choice before 
the electorate on October 8th 


future. But election campaigns themselves are inevitably 

largely about the past. Let two things therefore be said 
at once about the mass of economic propaganda that will flow 
from the parties in the coming weeks. First, the Tories are 
quite right to castigate the postwar Labour governments for 
the fact that the extremes of austerity and rationing continued 
for so long after 1945; they could have been eased at least two 
years sooner than they were if Labour Chancellors had re- 
sorted promptly after the war to a dearer money policy, to 
trimming the food and rent subsidies, and to a gentler pro- 
gression in the introduction of the welfare state. But these 
were not remedies that the Tory opposition itself advocated 
very loudly at the time. Secondly, Labour is quite right to 
harry the Tories for the protracted pause in industrial growth 
between 1955 and 1958 ; expansion might have been resumed 
much earlier than this year if Tory Ministers of Labour had 
not run away from railway and engineering strikes by setting 
up inflation-breeding courts of inquiry. But Labour certainly 
did not clamour for this remedial policy either. 

The record is spotty on both sides. The real question for 
October 8th is which party seems likely in the future to come 
nearer to attaining the economic objectives which the ordinary 
man ought to want. The principal one of these objectives 
should be the maximum possible increase in the standard of 
living of the people. 


V ica in a general election should look towards the 


The Will to Expand 


7. a very small extent, this might sometimes depend on 
which party has the desire for expansion more deeply 
embedded in the marrow of its political bones. Perhaps 
Labour can claim to have some slight advantage here; at any 
rate the new Labour leadership does seem to have made a 
significant advance in this respect since the days when it put 
much less emphasis on expansion and much more on equality. 
One could even envisage circumstances—at the bottom of 
an American slump, for example—when Labour might rightly 
expand internal demand and the Tories wrongly hold it back, 
either through excessive caution or because they paid too 
much attention to certain fixed ideas: to the maintenance of 
rigidly fixed exchange rates, for example, or of technical ex- 
ternal convertibility, or of free access by the overseas sterling 
area to borrowing in the London capital market—all of them 
desirable things in themselves, but not necessarily all simul- 
taneously indispensable. F 

But to say this is to look pretty hard and pretty desperately 
for something that can be put to the economic credit of the 
Labour party. To a much larger extent, and much more fre- 
quently, the question for the voter to ask will be not which 
party seems keener on maximum expansion (both are keen), 
but which seems more likely to attain it—not which has more 
will, but which would find or put more impediments in the 


way. The main things in the way of maximum expansion jp 
Britain are the limitations set by an uneasy foreign balance ang 
the wretched recurrence of intolerable cost inflation. 


A Scarecrow for Sterling ? 


2 Labour governments’ record in handling the foreign 
balance in 1945-51 was very bad. The reason for this 
was simply that it was constantly expanding internal demand 
not just up to the limits set by possible internal supply but 
well beyond them. The result was a series of balance of pay- 
ments crises ; Labour’s claim that it expanded industrial pro- 
duction by an average of 5 or 6 per cent a year between 1945 
and 1951 is quite misleading, because at the beginning of that 
period most of Britain’s able-bodied young men were in the 
army, not the factories, and at the end of it Britain was running 
a quite unmaintainable balance of payments deficit of over 
£400 million a year. That early postwar record of running 
balance of payments deficits is one (though not the only) 
reason why foreigners are nowadays liable to run away from 
sterling, and thus stop British expansion, when our balance of 
payments surplus slips below quite a sizeable level. Moreover, 
whether British electors like it or not, the point at which 
foreigners start to withdraw money, and thus enforce a slow- 
ing down in activity here, is likely to be different according to 
which party is in power. Of which party’s government—and 
present manifestos—are foreign bankers likely to be more 
apprehensive? From which are they likely to run away first? 
These are questions that can be answered by the facts, and 
the facts are frankly not with Labour. 

It may be said that foreigners’ suspicions of Labour are 
mainly a product of the past, and since Britain is obviovsly 
going to have to have a non-Conservative government some 
time, Mr Gaitskell may be the right sort of leader to put in 
power now in order to persuade foreign bankers that all 
socialists are not extravagant wastrels. To that, there are two 
answers. One is that the promises Labour has made to the 
domestic electorate before this election have been obstinately 
extravagant—especially about pensions, housing and _ the 
health service. Moreover, whenever even this new Labour 
party has had the choice between not saying something that 
will worry foreign bankers and saying something that will 
appease its internal party militants, it has consistently chosen 
the latter. (Thus, in private, most Labour leaders will agree 
that steel nationalisation is not essential to their policies ; they 
will say merely that it will have much less effect, for bad or 
good, than excited foreigners assume, but they do not see that 
this provides an overwhelming case for abandoning it.) 

The other, and more technical, point concerns the weapons 
of economic policy that Labour would use in order to keep 
foreign liquid funds here. Because Britain is so vulnerable t 
movements of foreign funds, it is going to be wiser for this 
country in the foreseeable future to rely on relatively higt 
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short-term interest rates as an instrument of restraint, and to 
use lower taxes (not cheap money) as the main instrument for 
encouraging expansion. Labour has no doubt learned many 
lessons since the extreme cheap money folly of its Daltonian 
period, but it is a fair judgment that it is still likely to have 
a greater bias against hard money than the Tories. One 
reason for this is its greater susceptibility to that most 
powerful of pressure groups against economic interest, rates, 
the local government authorities. 


Inflation through Trade Unions 


HE second attribute needed by a government that is to 
T enrich Britain is a policy that will maintain a course of 
rasonable expansion without immediately provoking intoler- 
able cost inflation. This at once raises the problem of the trade 
unions. Whenever Britain has set out in recent years to secure 
arate of increase in national income at between 2} and 4 per 
cent a year, the trade unions have at once demanded between 
sand 10 per cent a year increase in wages. The image which 
Labour wants to put before the electorate is that it would 
use its good offices to persuade its old friends in the trade 
unions, please, not to go on asking for these increases. The 
image which the Tories are gradually managing to convey 
is that they may tell the unions that they cannot have them. 

As a matter of realistic judgment, the latter policy, if 
it is really carried through, seems much more likely to work. 
Perhaps in certain very special circumstances—for example 
after a grave inflationary crisis such as the fuel stoppage of 
1947—the trade unions might agree to help a Labour govern- 
ment by initiating a temporary period of wage restraint. But it 
is hardly reasonable to urge the voter to give his franchise to 
the party which might possibly be better fitted to get out of a 
very great mess, rather than to the party which might be more 
likely not to get into it. The practical question for the voter to 
ask himself in this field is this: if, during a period of 3 per 
cent per annum expansion in the national income, the railway- 
men’s union threatened a railway strike unless it got a 6 per 
cent per annum increase in wages, which party’s government, 
as things are today, would seem less likely to urge the British 
Transport Commission to give way ? On this count, a tremu- 
lous, unconfident, but quite definite vote for the Tories. 


Who Favours Competition ? 


7 trade unions, however, are by no means the only 

cause of cost inflation. This is an age when Britain badly 
needs a Cobden and a Bright. At a time when technological 
innovations are providing unimaginable opportunities to in- 
crease standards of living, but when the main thing in the 
way is the difficulty of keeping prices down, it is supremely 
important to get rid of all protectionist and restrictive prac- 
tices whose sole object is to keep prices up. Traditionally, 
the Tories would be expected to be very bad at this. It is 
therefore gratifying to record that this is the one economic 
field in which the Tories’ record, during the dying Parliament, 
has been quite extraordinarily good. 

Mr Thorneycroft’s Restrictive Trade Practices Act has en- 
abled a serious beginning to be made in the task of sweeping 
away the worst sorts of trade association agreements. Sir 
Anthony Eden deserves much of the credit for trying to bring 
Britain into the business of tariff reduction in Europe, although 
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the initial instinct of his party backwoodsmen was to fight 
against it. Sir David Eccles has not failen into the easy temp- 
tation of maintaining dollar import controls in order to pro- 
tect weak domestic industries, and he has firmly resisted pres- 
sure to impose new controls on cheap textiles from the poorer 
countries of the east. Mr Amory and Mr Hare have even 
begun to instil some sense into agricultural policy. In retro- 
spect—and this is a point which always annoys Labour intellec- 
tuals—perhaps the most successful anti-inflationary move since 
the war was the abolition of building licences; one of its 
main effects was to make possible the building of new super- 
markets, which then began to break through some parts of 
British industry’s zareba of resale price maintenance. Labour 
would not have achieved this. 

Admittedly, Labour, too, is less protectionist than it used 
to be. Mr Wilson deserves credit for bringing the trade 
unions along with him in a constructive attitude towards 
Europe. But, in general, Labour still seems more ready to give 
way to particular pressure groups. It wants a “ national fuel 
policy,” which means putting up British industrial costs by 
buying expensive British coal even if imported oil (or imported 
coal) is cheaper. It would be more likely to use import quotas 
against foreign countries (including underdeveloped countries), 
in order to protect inefficient British industries. Its agricul- 
tural policy is based on more marketing boards, which means 
putting up the price of food. 


Planning, Investment, Fair Shares 


HAT other economic issues are there? During the cam- 
V4 paign Labour is likely to talk a lot about its intention 
to introduce a more planned and co-ordinated economy; there 
is nothing to hope for from this, although Tory alarmists 
should be told that there is not so very much to fear from it 
either. In 1945 Labour inherited, and improvised upon, 
a number of wartime expedients called controls. It will not 
inherit them this time, and the phrase “Labour planning ” 
would in practice tend to be a euphemism either for the sub- 
sidies it gave to particular pressure groups, or for the steps 
(possibly sometimes wrong and restrictive ones) which it took 
to extricate itself from any external crisis. The idea that 
Labour would try to plan the business decisions of the six 
hundred largest British industria! companies, because its 
national pensions fund would buy ordinary shares, is a Tory 
bogy—although Labour’s own misguided utterances in two 
of its policy statements allowed this bogy to be raised. 

Much more sensibly, Labour will also campaign on the need 
to increase productive investment in Britain. But it does not 
say how it would effect this. In practice, productive invest- 
ment in the public sector of the economy could be signifi- 
cantly increased only by a government which held down its 
spending in less productive social fields (especially council 
housing); while productive investment in the much larger 
private sector can be stimulated only by tax concessions 
designed to increase the incentives to earn and save. The 
Tories seem likely to be ahead of Labour in both respects. 

Finally, the elector who passes judgment on economic issues 
should sometimes pay attention to his heart as well as his 
head. A warm welcome should be given to the fact that both 
Labour (in its policy statements) and Mr Macmillan (in his 
telecast with President Eisenhower) have said that Britain 
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should do more to aid the underdeveloped countries of the 
world. The party that will do more to aid them is the one 
that will manage to have the larger balance of payments 
surplus (you cannot lend deficits), and the one that would 
be less inclined to block imports of cheap consumer goods 
(however much they annoyed British managements and 
trade unions). 

On “fair shares” at home, Labour would have a more 
positive urge to do some desirable things to clear away squalor. 
But the Tories have generally been quicker (or more honest) 
in recognising that the party that will do more to 
_ banish poverty from Britain will be the one that is more ready 
to discriminate: to increase old age pensions for everybody— 
including the retiring managing directors—is nowadays a less 
humane, even though electorally more popular, policy than 
steadily to increase national assistance scales for those in real 
need. At the other end of the argument about “ fair shares,” 
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Labour would be likely to remember enough from its 1956 
policy statement on equality to introduce a capital gains tay 
and to make a sharp increase in death duties. Individya] 
voters must make up their own minds about the desirability of 
these; the economist can only say that they would be likely to 
bring in only very small sums for the Exchequer, and that ip 
certain forms they could obviously accord ill with Labour’s 
professions to increase investment and savings. 

Such, then, are the economics of the choice that voters wil] 
have to make on October 8th. The Tories’ economic record 
throughout most of this Parliament has not been as successfy] 
as in that of 1951-55. But this first article about the alternative 
governments must still end on very much the same note x5 
we ended the equivalent article in 1955. Considered as againg 
Labour alone, and judged on the economic issues alone, the 
Tories—although not achieving a knock out, or even winning 
every round—undeniably pile up a large lead on points, 


The threat to Laos from North Vietnam is more subtle than 
the conventional picture of aggressive war 


lomacy which Mr Eisenhower and Mr Khrushchev are 

to open on Tuesday to take its course undisturbed by 
outside events ; and it was always a fair guess that the distur- 
bance, whatever it was, might come from the general vicinity 
of China. In the event it has come from Laos, which was the 
subject on Monday of a Security Council meeting of the old, 
familiar, acrimonious kind; nothing about this meeting sug- 
gests that the cold war is over yet. 

Laos having complained of invasion from north Vietnam, 
the Security Council appointed a special sub-committee 
(Argentina, Italy, Japan, and Tunisia) to find out the facts and 
to report. Article 29 of the Charter of the United Nations, 
one of the articles grouped under the general heading of 
*“ procedure,” empowers the Security Council to form such 
subsidiary bodies as it thinks fit; but the Soviet member, who 
voted against, maintained with some heat (and with some 
reason) that this was not really a procedural vote and that 
the council was acting illegally in ignoring his veto. 

The new sub-committee is to go to Laos and make an inves- 
tigation on the spot. The hope in London, at any rate, is that 
its arrival there will reassure and perhaps calm the Laotian 
government, and that it may even, for a time, deter the Viet- 
namese communists from persisting in their interference with 
the northern provinces of-Laos. Considered by itself, it is a 
sensible and innocent move; however, since the Russians re- 
gard the sub-committee as an illegal body and will presumably 
disregard its report, while the Chinese and Vietnamese com- 
munist governments are excluded from the United Nations 
altogether, it is a move that can do no more than help to hold 
the situation for a limited time; it cannot, so far as the imagina- 
tion can stretch, be expected to lead directly to a negotiated 
settlement of the trouble. 

Laos had not asked the Security Council to send a sub- 
committee; it had asked for an emergency force “to halt 


F EW can have expected the experiment in personal dip- 


aggression.” The fact that the Security Council did not decide 
to send a force does not prove anything; against the inevitable 
Russian veto, it could have done no such thing, though it 
could have passed—and may yet pass—the matter to the 
General Assembly as was done in the Suez crisis. But the 
sending of a sub-committee, and the hopes, however modest, 
that are placed in it, reflects the fact that in the eyes of most 
people (and certainly of the British Government) what 
is happening in Laos is not a straightforward, overt mili- 
tary aggression on the lines of, say, the communist attack on 
South Korea in 1950. Laos is certainly in danger, and the 
danger certainly comes from north Vietnam ; but the method 
is more oblique than in Korea, and the plan has a longer range. 
A closer parallel is with the communist pressure on Greece 
between 1945 and 1948. 

It has been the misfortune of Laos never to have quite 
succeeded in winding up its modest share in the Indo-China 
war. That war did not take much account of frontiers ; in its 
course the two northern provinces of Phong Saly and Sam 
Neua fell into communist hands, and for three years after the 
Geneva settlement of 1954 they remained detached from Laos 
and attached, for practical purposes, to communist Vietnam, 
although the agreements provided that they should return to 
the Laotian kingdom. It was not until November, 1957, that the 
communist leader in northern Laos, Prince Souphanouvong; 
came to terms with his half-brother, Prince Souvanna Phouma 
(then prime minister of Laos); and even then the agreement 
looked like an unaccountable gamble on both sides. The Lao 
communists agreed that their troops should hand over the 
territory they controlled, lay down their arms and return t0 
their allegiance; the royal government agreed to accept two 
communist battalions into the royal army and two communist 
ministers into its own ranks. 

Prince Souvanna Phouma’s policy of reconciliation at home 
was complemented, logically enough, by a policy of neutralism 
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in foreign relations, though he and the majority of his 
colleagues remained anti-communist themselves. His policy 
broke down, and his cabinet fell to pieces, under the shock of 
the supplementary elections made necessary by the agreement. 
Faced by a divided right, the new communist (Neo Lao Haksat) 
party and its associates got 13 out of the 21 supplementary 
seats, though with only some 30 per cent of the votes. This 
caused a violent reaction among the right-wing officers and 
politicians and a realignment of the government parties. The 
two communist ministers were dropped ; Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, who had been regarded more or less as a permanent 
institution, was dropped himself, and the policies of com- 
promise and neutralism went overboard. 

The new government, led by Mr Phoui Sananikone, has 
done many things that are in themselves sensible. But it 
took over before the royal authority had been fully re-estab- 
lished in the northern provinces, when the communists still 
had a small but useful army in being in the north, and on a 
programme which the communists (whether in Laos, in Viet- 
nam, or in China) were obviously not going to like. The army 
and the Committee for the Defence of National Interests (a 
kind of Young Turk movement) tended to push the new 
government into more extreme attitudes than Mr Sananikone 
might have adopted if left to himself. Thus, the acceptance 
last December of a Chinese Nationalist consulate was not 
calculated to disarm the hostility of Peking. In January the 
government took dictatorial powers for a year, putting the 
legislature in suspense and postponing the next elections. The 
Neo Lao Haksat virtually lost its newly won legal status. Mr 
Sananikone’s next step was to attempt, with only partial 
success, to disarm and intern the two surviving Pathet Lao 
battalions. 

Thus it can be argued plausibly enough that the retaliation 
which has come from the north was inevitable if the Sanani- 
kone government pursued the policy it did. But it cannot 
be plausibly argued, as Hanoi and Peking have been maintain- 
ing, that the communist retaliation was provoked by American 
military interference. Before July the United States govern- 
ment had done little beyond reforming the reportedly gross 
errors of its administration of aid to the Laotians. But, even 
if the limited infiltration of armed communists into northern 
Laos last January is disregarded, communist troops attacked a 
Laos army post in Sam Neua province about July 16th, while 
it was not until July 23rd that the announcement was made 
that an American military mission was to help the Laotian 
army to train in the American weapons which it had acquired. 
Washington came to the help of its Laotian friends when they 
were already hard pressed. 


= how hard pressed they are is not easy to say. Estimates 
of the strength of the hostile forces in the north have gone 
up and down between a few hundreds and a few thousands. 
Grave military threats to Sam Neua and other places, some of 
them not far from Vientiane itself, have appeared, dis- 
appeared, and reappeared. The royal government is at one 
moment observing public holidays in idyllic somnolence, at 
another declaring states of emergency and sounding the tocsin. 

0 large-scale military attack seems to be going on at the 
Moment, and quite likely there is none on the way. What is 
Certain is that the Laotian government is at a disadvantage 
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in its northern provinces, that it is being harassed across tne 
border from north Vietnam, and that the Vietnamese com- 
munists are well placed to make difficulties for Laos, while 
maintaining the appearance that what is going on is a civil war. 

Most probably the north Vietnamese are engaged in Laos 
in a sapping and mining operation which may last for many 
years, and in which political opposition to the Lao government 
will be supported by subversion, and the subversion helped 
out on occasion by military force, until one day, as the com- 
munists must hope, Laos will rot and fall off the tree ; and 
when that is done, south Vietnam will be more vulnerable 
than it is now, and the union of Vietnam under communism 
can take place. The West’s answer is to help and encourage 
Laos, and its non-communist neighbours in South East Asia, 
to refuse to rot. The situation is not one that is likely to be 
soluble by conventional military means. Nor is there any 
reason to suppose that its solution would be made any easier 
if communist China were forced to share the blame for what 
is going on with the south Vietnamese, or if Soviet Russia 
were forced to share the blame with China. It is always 
tempting to simplify such .an issue by generalising it into a 
world crisis. 

Obviously enough, the Chinese communists would rather 
their communist friends in the Indo-Chinese states won, than 
that they lost ; they have given plenty of evidence, in Tibet, 
the Himalayas, Korea, and elsewhere, that they prefer sub- 
servient states to independent pro-western states on their 
borders. Just as obviously, the Russians are not going to 
repudiate their friends in South East Asia, or in Peking. It 
does not follow that the trouble in Laos is a plot for aggressive 
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AT THE FAIR 


We always go into a cattle fair with more zest and interest than 
q into the show-yards of any of the great Agricultural Societies. 

True it is we do not meet at fairs with any specimens of live 
stock so perfect as a great many of the animals exhibited at the cattle 
shows. But their condition is more natural. And there is a reality, 
an eager business-like air about a fair not to be found at a prize stock 
show. Business is doubtless done at the shows by stock-breeders, but 
the amateur, the dilletanti character of very much of the proceedings 
is painfully obvious. The farmers very generally stand aloof and 
criticise, making indeed very often unfair remarks as to the condition 
and character of the animals. In short, a prize stock show is in the 
main an agricultural Holiday. Not so the fair. Everybody is in 
earnest and eager to do business. Cattle are brought to be sold. 
Farmers come to buy. If you go into any part of the fair as a spéctator 
— if you stop to look at a horse or a herd of cattle, you are solicited to 
make an offer for the one and a selection from the other. No dealer 
supposes for a moment that you go there only to look on. And whoever 
went to Barnet Great Fair on Monday last and noticed the large 
numbers of cattle driven off before 12 o'clock, could not doubt that 
real downright business was the purpose of the greater part of the busy 
crowds there assembled. The fair was a good one, all sorts of stock 
usually brought there were numerous, and most of them were in good 
condition. In particular we never saw a finer show of milking cows. . . 
The horse fair was very full, sales were brisk, and the wild Welshmen, 
who are the principal dealers, appeared wilder than ever. Some 
3,000 horses were said to be on the ground. Most of the horses were 
young, and formed for the most part the raw material of good saddle 
and harness horses, but he must have been somewhat fastidious who 
could not have suited himself at Barnet with a young horse likely to 
meet his requirements. 
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war, drawn up in Peking and counter-signed in Moscow. On 
the contrary, it is highly inconvenient for Mr Khrushchev, 
bent as he is on his mission to Washington ; and it would be 


The Business of 


HIS summer has been the busiest ever for Britain’s 
beauty competitions. Many seaside resorts and holiday 

camps organise a bathing beauty contest at least once a 
week during July, August and September ; firms, co-operative 
societies, trade unions and local councils run such competitions 
by their thousands from early spring to late autumn ; while 
dance halls and palais include beauty contests as a staple part 
of their winter, as well as their summer, entertainment diet. 
Some of these contests are taken much more seriously than 
cynical outsiders might assume ; the rumpus created at a 
recent Ilfracombe beauty contest over the election of a grand- 
mother (who was alleged to have packed the voting attend- 
ance with her supporters, and was threatened with a pelting 
of eggs in consequence) is sufficient proof of that. The plain 
fact is that, in the last few years, these competitions have 
come to occupy a prominent place among British recreations 
and social life. 

Slightly superficial reasons for this are not hard to find, 
quite apart from the obvious basic one which no doubt rears 
its ugly head. Beauty contests appeal primarily, but by no 
means exclusively, to teenagers of both sexes with lots of time 
and money to spend. To the girls there is the chance, at the 
least, of showing off to their boy friends and, at the most, of 
rising to modelling, stardom and fame ; earnest promoters will 
also claim that a working-class girl who enters these contests 
can get for nothing a practice in dress and poise for which 
her middle-class counterpart might have to pay many pounds. 
There are two further appeals to the surprisingly large number 
of women of all ages in the audience: the clothes and make-up 
worn at these contests can serve as models for their own 
dress ; and the plush surroundings in which the contests are 
usually held make a pleasant change from a modest home. 
Beauty competitions, as well as being a good party game, have 
rapidly become the mannequin parades of the working 
classes. 

The first British commercial enterprise to recognise the 
full potentialities of this new hobby was Mecca, the dance 
hall operators and now certainly the largest beauty contest 
organisers in the country. In 1947 the company ran only one 
contest, for a conventional “ Bathing Beauty of the Year”; 
now it runs more than a thousand, often of a markedly 
different sort. Instead of being just general beauty contests, 
competitions in its dance halls now tend to be based selectively 
on almost every beauty spot that a girl can have ; there are 
contests singling out the most beautiful hands, feet, legs, hair, 
make-up, figure and face. Mecca’s dancing business has 
increased regularly by 10 per cent a year since 1945. No 
doubt there have been other reasons for this besides its beauty 
shows (sixty per cent of British marriages now originate in 
dance halls, according to a recent estimate), but the contests 
have certainly drawn people in. 

A second reason why the promotion of beauty contests is 
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disastrous for his whole policy if east and west were now to 
involve themselves in a second Korean struggle on the main- 
land of South East Asia. 


Beauty Contests 


so popular is that they bring good publicity for everyone con- 
cerned. Industrial enterprises have been quick to recognise 
this (Norvic Shoes sponsors the “ Teenager of the Year” 
and Mazda Lamps the “ Queen of Light”). The publicity js 
increased if a big newspaper, hungry for uncovered cover girls, 
can be brought in as a partner to the contest. Butlins runs its 
“Princess ” competition in association with the Empire News, 
another competition in association with Blighty, and a third 
in association with She. Moreover the prizes at smaller com- 
petitions, generous though they often are, consist usually of 
products given away by manufacturers for advertising 





purposes and thus cost the organisers nothing; Mecca’s prizes 
of ball point pens, cosmetics, soaps and dresses are all of this 
kind. Even the judges do well out of it ; they are usually radio 
and TV personalities—but now sometimes also aspiring 
politicians or company or trade union executives—anxious 
for a bit of extra publicity. 


mM: important of the year’s competitions are the 
“league” contests which lead to such titles as Miss 
England, Miss United Kingdom, Miss Europe, Miss World 
and Miss Universe. (The Miss Great Britain contest has 
declined in importance now, and is largely a local competition 
held at Morecambe.) These national or international competi- 
tions, whose proliferation in this country dates partly from the 
Miss World contest of 1951, which was designed to celebrate 
the Festival of Britain, are highly organised and since they 
offer substantial prizes are fairly expensive to run ; the Miss 
World contest, for instance, now costs its backers £15,000 4 
year. Girls enter the local heats held at any one of Mecca’s 23 
ballrooms in April and May, where they can win up to £10; 
if successful, they go on to Blackpool in August where, under 
the further auspices of the Blackpool Corporation and the 
News of the World, they can be elected Miss Blackpool (£250 
prize) and Miss United Kingdom (£300) ; later, there is the 
further chance of becoming Miss World. Miss England 
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belongs to a different league ; she is elected in April and is 
then given, among other things, an expenses-paid trip to Holly- 
wood for the glittering chance of becoming Miss Universe. 

The rules for these league competitions are strict. A Miss 
England competitor must appear in a one-piece bathing suit 
“complying with recognised standards of propriety ”; she may 
wear a few bones in her costume “ but none to accentuate the 
bust”; she must not wear “ artificial aids on the body or the 
costume nor any foundation garment”; and she must be aged 
between 174 and 25 and unmarried. Breaches of any of these 
rules, which are not unknown, lead to disqualification if 
detected (though detection sometimes proves hard). This year 
shout 50 girls will enter the final round of Miss World ; the 
waner, as well as her money prizes, can expect substantial 
advertising and modelling fees. But every beauty queen’s 
wish, which is to become an actress, is more difficult to achieve. 
The major film companies, like J. Arthur Rank, are chary of 
promising screen tests to girls who have won a contest. Their 
experience in the past has been that these girls may be hand- 
some, but that they usually cannot begin to act. 

As well, however, as having to fight her way through the 
various Competitive leagues, a girl who hopes to use these 
beauty competitions as a way to the top has to contend with 
important vagaries of public taste. To say that the ideal of 
British beauty has changed over the years is a commonplace : 
the raffishness of Regency, Victorian velvet and the tubular 
twenties, all ideals in their time, had little, if anything, in com- 
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mon. But the same process of change in the prototype of 
beauty is going on today. Developing from the thirties, when 
the waist came back into fashion, emphasis today has shifted to 
the bust and to a lesser extent to the hips; hence the modern 
publicist’s almost obsessive concern with “ vital statistics.” 
(Comparison of the challenging measurements of Mlle Bardot 
or Miss Jayne Mansfield with the seductive, but well clad, film 
beauty of the thirties brings this point home.) The modern 
ideal of youthful undress in part reflects the younger age of the 
beauty audience; but no girl can go far in any competitive 
company today without a good bust. 

One pleasing feature of the postwar social scene in this 
country has been the raising of women’s standards of dress in 
Britain, as anybody who remembers earlier frumpish genera- 
tions of British women will remark. It is at least possible that 
the beauty contests have made some contribution here. The 
introduction of new styles fifty years ago used to be a process 
that filtered slowly down from the higher to the lower social 
classes ; today, apart from a select group of models, the best 
dressed girls in England are the city typists who enthusiastic- 
ally and immediately buy Paris reproductions from the 
cheaper department stores. The upper middle classes, with 
their traditional conservatism, follow far behind. But with 
pressure both from above and below, the businessman’s wife, 
as well as that of the film actor and the teddy boy, is taking a 
new interest in her appearance. The pressure is on tc “cep up 
with every sort of Jones. 
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GENERAL ELECTION 


The Uncertain Election 


N London this week bookmakers were 


straight fights in order to become the largest 
party in the House, and there are 17 
“ straight fight ” Tory seats which would be 
vulnerable to a 14 per cent swing to Labour. 


A laying odds of up to 3-1 on a Conserva- 
tive victory on October 8th, and professional 
dealers on the stock exchange were picking 
aConservative majority of between 60 and 
70 as their favourite guess at the result. It 
may therefore come as a shock to Conserva- 
twe optimists to hear that the e’>ctoral 
statistician, sticking strictly to his figures of 
form, must still regard this as a rather more 
uicertain election than even those eventually 
chse-run affairs of 1951 and 1955. At the 
beginning of those last two election cam- 
paigns, nearly all the signposts—the public 
opinion polls, the by-election results, the 
pattern of Liberal candidacies—pointed 
towards the likelihood of a Conservative 
victory. This time only the public opinion 
polls quite distinctly do so. 

During the next three weeks, as the cam- 
Paign proceeds, the arithmetic of this elec- 
tion will be scrutinised in The Economist in 
the maximum digestible amount of detail. 
But the broad figures to remember at the 
‘tart seem to be these. In the election of 
1955, the Conservatives won a majority of 
68 over Labour. This time, therefore, 


Labour would need to gain 34 former Con- 
servative-held seats in order to gain parity 
with the Conservatives in the House 
(although, unless the Liberals joined with 
it, it would probably need upwards of 40 
gains in order to have a workable overall 
majority). There are 48 Conservative seats 
which would go Labour if there was a 
straight swing of 3 per cent from Conserva- 
tive to Labour right across the country com- 
pared with 1955. It is worth looking care- 
fully at the pattern of candidacies which is 
at present expected in these seats. 


Labour’s Hopefuls 


¢ 14 of these 48 very marginal Tory 

seats, the Liberals are expected to put 
up candidates ; they contested only seven of 
them last time. All of these 14 Tory seats 
are obviously very vulnerable. So are at 
least another four or five Tory seats with 
only slightly larger Tory majorities where 
Liberals are joining in the assault. If all 
these seats went against the Conservatives, 
Labour would need to gain only 1§ seats in 


In the last two by-elections of the expiring 
Parliament, which took place as recently as 
June, the swings to Labour—both in straight 
fights—were } per cent and 1} per cent 
respectively (at Whitehaven and in the Peni- 
stone district of Yorkshire). 


Since June, it is true, the News Chronicle 
Gallup poll, with other public opinion sur- 
veys in concurrence, has reported about a 
2 per cent swing back to the Tories ; on that 
reckoning the Conservatives might hope to 
win up to 30 more seats than they did in 
1955, giving them an overall majority of 
some 120 in the House. The balance of 
probability therefore obviously points to a 
Conservative return to power; probably, 
indeed, the fairest summary of the evidence 
is that an increase in their majority is 
more likely than not. But anyone who says 
that a Conservative victory of any sort is 
an absolutely foregone conclusion should 
check up on what he is assuming: he is 
assuming, in effect, that more than 98 out 
of every hundred people in this country are 
quite certain to vote on October 8th in 
exactly the same way as the public opinion 
pollsters suggest that they might vote now. 
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Report from Blackpool 


Our special correspondents at Blackpool 
write : 
ae trades unions’ voice was pitched in 

a low key at Blackpool’s Opera House 
this week. To do justice to this cavernous 
meeting hall, one would need the massed 
ranks of northern choirs; instead even when 
the general election was announced on Tues- 
day, the thousand-odd delegates produced 
little more than a mildly enthusiastic cheer. 
Mr Willis’s presidential address, well 
delivered from his mammoth chair under 
the arc lamps, set the tone. There had been 
some apprehension about the embarrass- 
ment that this year’s congress president 
happened to be a Cousinsite, so Mr Willis 
made his speech a careful, constructive but 
essentially defensive piece of work. He 
dwelt at length—some said too greatly—on 
his own problems in the printing industry ; 
he made only the gentlest of digs at the 
general council for not giving him greater 
support during his eight week strike. He 
was sufficiently unspecific neither to rile his 
opponents nor to rouse his supporters to 
dangerous raptures ; his speech was there- 
fore received with moderate but by no 
means expansive applause. 

The delegates then went on to the main 
business of a congress which, for more than 
anyone, was to be a victory for the TUC’s 
back room staff. Theirs was the respon- 
sibility, in their hurried asides on the plat- 
form, to see that the trade union image was 
not projected badly before the public. On 
the first two days they achieved full 
success, The awkward moment when the 
penitent and much maligned stevedores and 
dockers were refused reaffiliation was 
smoothed over by the chromium-plated 
manner of Sir Vincent Tewson. The 
resolution about shop stewards, put for- 
ward in spite of vigorous opposition 
from the general council by one 
of the smallest unions present, was adroitly 
smothered. Even Mr Birch’s delicately 
phrased motion on closer unity, which, 
while urging unions to get together, avoided 
most of the contentions involved, was 
hustled through a card vote with a minimum 
of fruitful debate. With Mr Macmillan 
stalking in the wings, no member of the 
general council could have wished otherwise. 


Unexploded Bomb 


O* the whole, the attempt to brush awk- 

wardnesses under the carpet was 
successful even on the dreaded third day. 
Mr Cousins’ speeches in moving and closing 
Wednesday’s debate on nuclear disarma- 
ment were fortissimo in delivery but for 
him diminuendo in content. This may 
have been partially because he was 
worried by the time limit ; it was also, how- 
ever, because he had been persuaded to 
avoid supplying the Tory press with dam- 


aging quotes, containing the reflections on 
the wisdom or honesty of Messrs Gaitskell 
and Bevan that flow logically from his 
attitude to the non-nuclear club. 

Adopting his usual shirt-sleeved stance, 
which contrasted suitably with the tailor 
who seconded him, Mr Cousins therefore 
gave the shorter version of his speech about 
his famous seven points, designed to show 
that they were in fact only carrying the 
party back to the true wisdom of 1958 after 
the sad deviation of the party’s last state- 
ment. There was no talk this time about 
rather losing the election than winning it 
for the wrong reasons. Instead there was a 
brief appeal for unity efter the vote, on the 
ground that however asinine Labour policy 
might be it must be streets ahead of any- 
thing the Tories could do. Mr Cousins 
was not perhaps helped in sustaining this 
impression by the chief communist contri- 
bution, from Mr Haxell of the Electrical 
Trades Union, who gave the straight Mac- 
millan line about tripartite agreement in 
Geneva being vastly superior to any uni- 
lateralism and then voted for the Transport 
and General Workers’ motion. 

In the voting Mr Cousins lost by 5} 
million votes to 23 million and a similar 
margin carried the AEU’s resolution en- 
dorsing Gaitskellite policy, which was 
seconded in the outstanding speech of the 
debate by the president of the Transport 
Salaried Staffs Association, Mr Ray Gunter: 
a Welsh orator who looks at a distance 
rather like Ernest Bevin and who should 
make a mark on the next parliament, which 
he will enter for Mr Isaacs’s old safe seat 
in Southwark. The lessons of these figures 
are that Sir Thomas Williamson’s pre- 
caution in marching his General and Muni- 
cipal Workers down from the very high hill 
on to which they had wandered was just 
as well and that, even with Sir Thomas’s 
600,000 votes thrown his way, Mr Gaitskell 
might have had a narrow shave had there 
been a party conference. 

Then, at the end of the day, the delegates 
found emotional relief from so much toeing 
of the general council’s line by carrying 
the Engineer and Shipbuilding Draughts- 
men’s motion against American missile 
bases in Britain. This aberration will in- 
evitably be a Tory talking point during the 
election ; it illustrates Mr Gaitskell’s diffi- 
culties in pretended policy-making-by-con- 
ference, but the incident was not as serious 
internationally as it may sound. It is not 
very clear—indeed it was deliberately meant 
to be unclear—from the motion’s diffuse 
wording whether congress has committed 
itself against having such bases at all or 
whether its only grievance is a patriotic 
objection to the nuclear warheads on the 
bases being in exclusive American control. 
In any case Mr Gaitskell in office would 
scarcely be seriously embarrassed by the 
anticlimactic conclusion to which the resolu- 
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tion’s aggressive opening leads up—that 
“what is needed is not the extension of 
nuclear bases in Europe but summit 
negotiations for military and nuclear djs. 
engagement.” The resolution was won be. 
cause of the general council’s fumbling 
and its desertion by the miners and postaj 
workers. Being a ragbag of confused aspira. 
tions which does not directly instruct q 
Labour government to do anything, it seems 
ideally suited for one of the special pigeon. 
holes which the general council keeps for 
such contingencies. 


Beneath the Surface 


HAT, if any, are the long term conse. 

quences of this year’s Trades Union 
Congress likely to be? On the political 
front, the week’s proceedings have not 
thrown much light on the vexed question 
of Mr Cousins’ future in the movement, 
Much will depend on whether Mr Gaitskell 
delivers the goods by winning the elec- 
tion. If he does not, Mr Cousins clearly 
wants to be in a position to show from 
the punctiliousness of his performance 
at Blackpool that he has given Mr Gaitskell 
no cause to reproach anyone but himself. 
Indeed it was Mr Cousins who first sug- 
gested to some hesitant colleagues that the 
TUC should throw open its platform to the 
returning traveller from Moscow. 

On the industrial front, the criticism will 
inevitably be made that the congress ha 
sidestepped all issues; one is not quite sure 
whether that is fair. Admittedly, the TUC’s 
agreement to look “at some future date” 
into the overlapping functions of shop 
stewards and local officials may mean noth- 
ing; so may the large vote in favour of closer 
unity. Such resolutions have meant just that 
before. But about shop stewards who call 
unofficial strikes in flagrant and dishonour- 
able breach of written agreements—a burn- 
ing question of trade union organisation just 
now—the unusually forthright strictures of 
Sir Thomas Williamson could be an 
important spur; while the growing stature 
of the shopworkers’ Mr Birch in the TUC 
may enable him later to put some stuffing 
into his wordy resolution on inter-unio 
planning. Mr. Birch is not helped in this 
by the fact that most union leaders are i 
a great muddle about what his motion 
meant. Mr Cousins voted against 1 
because he thought that it implied that 
unions like his transport workers should get 
agreement from the TUC before they 
started strikes which could throw other 
people out of work. Some right wing 
leaders eyed it askance for precisely the 
opposite reason. They feared that co 
ordination would be bound to take the form 
of the embryo “ triple alliance ” now being 
fixed up by Mr. Foulkes, the communist 
president of the Confederation of Ship 
building and Engineering Unions; and that 
it might some day lead the movement into 
supporting a near general strike. 

But, despite all the muddle and the 
arguments of tradition, the seeds of slow 
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structural change on two important matters 
—greater control over unofficial strikes and 
greater consultation over official ones—may 
have been quietly sown. It is significant that 
it should have been white collar unions who 
provided most of the impetus for this, and 
who thought that finally they had carried 
the day. 


INDIA AND CHINA 


Out in the Open 


Ox striking feature of China’s recent 
activity along the Himalayan border 
was the silence that both Peking and Mos- 
cow so long maintained on the matter. 
For two weeks, while Indian opinion grew 
steadily more enraged at Chinese encroach- 
ments and attacks on frontier posts, and 
newspapers as far away as Indonesia asked 
anxiously what China’; smaller neighbours 
could expect if big India was to be treated 
thus, the peoples of the communist coun- 
tries were given no hint that anything was 
amiss. On Wednesday, however, the silence 
was at last broken. Moscow, with signifi- 
cant caution, urged that this “ deplorable 
incident ” should be disposed of amicably. 
Simultaneously, Peking published a letter 
sent to Mr Nehru by Mr Chou En-lai. 

Mr Chou’s letter gave an assurance that 
China would respect the position of Bhutan 
and Sikkim, India’s protected states in the 
Himalayas. But it made renewed charges 
that it was India that was guilty of 
trespassing across the frontier, and, as to 
the frontier itself, declared that China 
“absolutely does not recognise the so-called 
McMahon line ”—the section in the north- 
east, between Assam and Tibet, on which 
India is standing firm. 

This categorical rebuff came just before 
the Indian parliament was to debate this 
week’s white paper covering Sino-Indian 
exchanges on border questions since 
1954. The white paper brings into the open 
a sorry record of Chinese evasions or rejec- 
tions of Indian complaints that goes back 
almost to the original Tibet agreement of 
1954. Peking may eventually regret having 
provoked Mr Nehru into publishing it. 
The revelations in the white paper can 
scarcely encourage Indians to accept at face 
value Mr Chou’s talk of maintaining the 
status quo while negotiating all outstanding 
border issues. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Rich Mixture 


QO; Tuesday the Assembly of the United 
Nations will meet in an atmosphere of 
confused hopes and fears. During the 
formal business of the first couple of days 
at Turtle Bay, most eyes will be turned to 
Washington, where Mr Khrushchev is due 
to arrive with a bagful of ideas that are 
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summarised on page 817. On Friday he 
will be in New York to address the assem- 
bly in person. One may assume that his 
speech will be a long one, and not limited 
to the banalities that the delegates usually 
hear from visiting heads of government. 


Will it help them to decide whether their 


debates of the next three months are likely 
to develop against a background of sunshine 
or storm? 

Laos and the Chinese pressure on India’s 
borders are now the most imminent of the 
dark clouds scudding over Turtle Bay. They 
are bound to affect the annual clash over the 


Chinese seat in the UN. Mr Khrishna ° 


Menon must presumably go through the 
established routine of pressing Peking’s 
claim to the seat, but China’s recent actions 
have scarcely been calculated to muster 
support for that claim in the Asian world 
or, indeed, in India itself. However, the 
Asian and African delegates can find relief 
from these embarrassments in expressing 
their solidarity over Algeria. Cyprus, merci- 
fully, has at last vanished from the agenda. 

Many delegates, particularly among the 
smaller nations, must share the Secretary- 
General’s mixed feelings about the major 
powers’ present attitudes towards the UN. 
Mr Hammarskjéld made his views clear in 
the introduction to his annual report, pub- 
lished last week. While giving a general 
welcome to every kind of effort to resolve 
international differences, he insisted that the 
organisation cannot be simply pushed aside 
when it comes to such problems as dis- 
armament, which concern great and small 
alike. There is a clear conflict between this 
approach and the great powers’ evident 
preference for more direct and cosy dealings 
between themselves, most recently expressed 
in their decision to form a disarmament 
commission of their own. More will be 
heard of this before the assembly wins its 
way through to Christmas. 


RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


More than a Fact Finder 


HE appointment of Lord Monckton to 

be chairman of the preparatory com- 
mission on the review of the federal consti- 
tution of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, to which 
the Government committed itself after the 
Nyasaland debacle, keeps the ball in play. 
It will be impossible to proceed with the 
appointment of the cther commissioners 
until after the election. If Labour wins, it 


will have to consider if it will go ahead . 


with a type of mixed commission to which it 
has all along objected; if it loses, it will 
have to consider whether to collaborate 
—and thus ensure that the African point of 
view is represented, since it does not feel 
that the nominees from Central Africa will 
possess the Africans’ confidence. Some- 
thing will depend, too, on the size of either 
party’s majority in the new Parliament. 
One thing is clear. The effect of the 
three-cornered battle between Salisbury, 
the Colonial Office and Transport House, 
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and of the Devlin report, has been to trans- 
form the nature of the commission’s task. 
It can no longer merely set out the facts of 
the situation in the protectorates ; it will 
clearly need to put forward suggestions, 
probably alternative suggestions, on the 
constitutional future of the Federation in 
the light of present race relations, past per- 
formance, and the pledges set out in the 
preamble to the federal constitution. Lord 
Monckton can no doubt be relied on to 
ensure that judgments are temperately ex- 
pressed, and alternative suggestions for con- 
stitutional change are carefully thought out. 

But he can be in no doubt that the 
analysis of Nyasaland attitudes in the Devlin 
report is certain to appear as a conference 
document in 1960, along with that of the 
preparatory commission. The commission’s 
report must be correspondingly thorough, 
as well as constructive. 


KENYA 


Hot Seat for Sir Patrick 


I’ selecting Sir Patrick Renison to 
succeed Sir Evelyn Baring as governor 
of Kenya, the Colonial Office has evidently 
decided to play a tricky hand as safely and 
solidly as possible. ‘There has, after all, 
been no attempt to bring in a deus ex 
machina from outside the colonial service. 
But from the limited choice within the 
service the lot has fallen upon a career man 
who is at once young and dynamic, experi- 
enced in constitutional imbroglios, and 
demonstrably unattached to any of the 
contending interests in Kenya. These 
advantages may outweigh Sir Patrick’s 
unfamiliarity with African affairs in general 
and the mosaic of Kenya complexities in 
particular. Kenyans of all colours may take 
note that Sir Patrick’s forte has been to 
operate unpopular constitutions—in British 
Guiana and British Honduras—based on 
compromise, and to work with (if not quite 
to tame) nationalist leaders who have flirted 
with violence in the past 

These characteristics seem to mark him 
out as a governor with whom moderates 
rather to the left of centre might be able to 
do business. The trouble is that Mr 
Blundell’s moderate New Kenya group is 
still vague in its intentions, and still toying 
with such conservative devices as a quali- 
fied franchise. These no longer fit the tempo 
of East African events. The multi-racial 
National party, led by Mr Muliro, is more 
radical in demanding a transfer of power to 
African hands by stages—but it is still a 
question whether this party can stay in 
business at all under the counter-attacks 
of Mr Mboya and the other African 
Nationalist leaders in the Kenya Inde- 
pendence Movement, who call for a prompt 
and almost unconditional take-over by 
Africans. It used to be said that a new 
governor of Kenya had to face a showdown 
with the white settlers in his first six 
months (and normally lost) ; but it is most 
unlikely that the settlers will ever again 
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arch on Government House in Nairobi. 
Diehards like Group Captain Briggs are too 
busy studying Swiss federal expedients. It 
seems much more probable that Sir Patrick 
must nerve himself for a clash with Mr 
Mboya, Dr Kiano and other black diehards 
—and it will be for the soul of the African 
political moderates. Before Sir Patrick gets 
into the fight, he should be in no doubt that 
“* moderation ” in East Africa is increasingly 
a matter of methods and time-tables, rather 
than of objectives. 


ELECTION ISSUES 


Speech, Free and Expensive 


NE of the Tories’ incidental advantages 
in this election is that certain groups 
within the Labour party seem implicitly to 
have decided that Labour has no chance of 
winning it. That is the only logical conclu- 
sion to be drawn from the way in which 
they are making complaints about the expen- 
siveness of Conservative propaganda into a 
principal early election issue. 

Last weekend Mr Morgan Phillips carried 
these complaints to extraordinary lengths. 
After a wide assault on the amount of anti- 
Labour propaganda now being carried on, 
he said solemnly : 


A very good case can be made for a 
public inquiry into this secret expenditure 
for the purpose of subverting democracy 
in this country. 


There are three things wrong with this sort’ 


of statement. First, it is tactically puerile, for 
it can win no floating votes ; its only appeal 
is to Labour pessimists who are already look- 
ing for scapegoats to blame if they lose the 
election. (Incidentally, one of their other 
scapegoats, if they do lose, will be Mr 
Morgan Phillips.) Secondly, it is factually 
untenable. Expensive propaganda in this 
country does not win votes ; it is more likely 
to repel them. In last May’s local elections 
at Bristol Labour certainly lost support 
because it paraded some of its Bristol 
councillors on the television screen just 
before election day, and the net effect of 
Dr Hill’s rumbustious electioneering for the 
Conservatives last week was probably to 
deprive his own party of the prigs’ vote. 
This week, however, Mr Greenwood’s party 
telecast for Labour seemed to be mainly 
designed to throw some of this small vote 
back again. 

Thirdly, the itch to curb one’s opponents’ 
flow of aggravating argument is desperately 
unhealthy. Free speech is already too much 
circumscribed in this country ; the law about 
election expenses is on the whole too tight, 
and the great new medium of television is 
still subjected to a degree of censorship 
which the older medium of a free press 
would never tolerate. In his calmer 
moments—say, after October 8th—Mr 
Morgan Phillips should seriously ponder 
what historical company he is keeping when 
he starts classing his opponents’ pin-pricking 
propaganda as subversion. 
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WALES 


Welsh Auction 


F a majority of the people of Wales or 

Scotland want a measure of devolution 
of their national government, there is every 
reason why they should have it. What they 
should not have, however, is an offer from 
either party at Westminster of a little more 
trumpery election bribery than anybody else. 

The Labour party’s turgid new 
official policy statement for Wales falls 
straight into this trap. The main purpose 
of the document is to summarise Labour’s 
general policies for spending more money, 
and to end each section with the promise 
that special attention will be given to the 
needs and problems of Wales. Either this 
re-iterated promise is meaningless, or it 
can only mean that rather less attention 
would be paid to the needs and problems 
of other parts of the country. 

To co-ordinate this special attention to 
the Principality, Labour is now in favour 
of establishing the office of Secretary of 
State for Wales. This is perhaps not 
seriously injurious, even though the new 
cabinet minister would not have much to do. 
A much more disturbing point is the extent 
to which Labour is now willing to go in 
promising to prop up inefficient local in- 
dustries in order to win votes. Thus Labour 
proposes an inquiry into whether public 
authorities could “ provide a stable market ” 
for Welsh slate, and it declares that: 


An unplanned and unco-ordinated fuel 
policy, which fails to make the maximum 
use of our indigenous resources, can mean 
both the death of whole sections of the 
coal industry and the exposure of our 
economy to all the upsets and vagaries of 
foreign politics. 


The implication is that it would be better — 


to have a planned and co-ordinated fuel 
policy, which would put up British indus- 
tries’ costs by forbidding them to buy cheap 
oil. 

The Bow Group of young Conservatives, 
who have repeated the rather mischievous 
Tory trick of publishing an unofficial policy 
document (“ Work for Wales”) the day 
before Labour’s arrived, have shown much 
maturer economic wisdom. Their main and 
unexceptionable theme is that the people of 
Wales should not “ waste energy in fighting 
only to preserve the past. We must have 
the courage to accept economic change as 
our ally.” But, in more sophisticated vein 
than their Labour elders, they put in some 
bids for a few more pennies for the Princi- 
pality too. 


FRANCE AND AFRICA. 


Great Expectations 


ENERAL DE GAULLE’S intention of 
making a major pronouncement on 
his Algerian policy was revealed last 
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week by, curiously enough, Mr Hagerty. 
President Eisenhower’s spokesman. The 
general is now expected to broadcast his 
intentions on Wednesday, but nothing 
specific is known of his proposals, except 
that they will be built around the principle 
of self-determination. Secrecy has been 
admirably preserved, and the contesting 
parties are, for the moment, reduced to 
quarrels in the conditional tense. 

One reason for the delay may be the 

meeting of the executive council of the 
French Community which opened in Paris 
on Thursday. General de Gaulle appar- 
ently wants the community’s blessing fo 
his plan. The Algerian question thus 
overshadows all other items on the agenda. 
The clash between M. Houphouet-Boigny, 
the Ivory Coast leader, who wants the 
community to restore federal links between 
France and the oversea states, and the 
leaders of Mali (Soudan and Senegal) who 
see it as a first step towards a loose group- 
ing of states on the Commonwealth 
pattern, has once again been postponed. 
The rival advocates have, in fact, toned 
down their attacks on each other. 
’ This truce is partly the result of France’s 
changing attitude. Hitherto the govern- 
ment has been putting its money on M. 
Houphouet-Boigny, but in the past few 
weeks it has veered towards neutrality. 
This was demonstrated, for instance, in 
the appointment of M. Senghor, speaker of 
the Mali assembly, as one of the com- 
munity’s four minister-councillors. The 
policy has paid dividends: the Mali leaders 
have become increasingly cautious in their 
statements on the Algerian war. Official 
African support for his Algerian policy 
would strengthen General de Gaulle’s 
hand. But in the end reaction in Africa, 
as elsewhere, will depend on whether 
tomorrow’s proposals match today’s great 
expectations. 


M. Pinay’s Predicament 


PINAY Can wear a Satisfied smile when 
- he contemplates the rising curve of 
France’s gold and dollar reserves. At the 
end of August these reached $1,851 million, 
and their continued growth is the best ad- 
vertisement for the sweeping financial 
reforms introduced last December. But M. 
Pinay knows that the recovery is still fragile. 
and this is why he acts as the guardian of 
price stability and budgetary caution. An 
overall budgetary deficit of less than 6,000 
million new francs (13.8 new francs to the 
£1), which does not overstrain the treasury’s 
borrowing capacity, has acquired a symbolic 
significance. And it is this limit that M. 
Pinay is now defending against the encroach- 
ments of his colleagues. 

Budgetary battles used to be fought out 
in the Assembly and often lasted well into 
the new financial year. Now the budget will 
be voted on time, and the decisive struggle 
is at the departmental stage. Total revenue 
for 1960, assuming that fiscal reform does 
not bring any major changes, is estimated 2° 
some §9,000 million new francs. Estimates 
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INDIA CHOOSES: 
AVRO /4d 


SOON THE AVRO 748 will be flying in India. And 
soon the first aircraft of this type will take shape on 
Indian production lines. With the Avro 748, India takes 
a major step in the expansion of its aircraft industry, 
producing within the country every part and spare for 
an aircraft that will advance internal communications 
and may eventually earn foreign currency as an 
export product. 

The turboprop Avro 748 (Rolls-Royce Dart Mk. 514 
engines) will play a versatile role in Indian life, 


Introduced to India by Hawker Siddeley Group 
The Avro 748 is now launched on World markets 


operating often under difficult conditions, with near- 
continuous flying a routine demand. 

India has chosen the Avro 748 as replacement for its 
fleet of DC-3 aircraft because of unrivalled advantages 
in its rugged construction, economy of operation 
and ease of maintenance. 

And Hawker Siddeley Group has extended to India its 
full and unmatched resources, forming a working 
partnership which will put the first afl-Indian 748’s 
into the air in rapid time. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 


International Sales : 32, Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1, 
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HEADS 
OF FIRMS 


MACHINES 


SHOULD GET 
IN TOUCH 
WITH LORIVAL 


(THEY’RE LIVELY LADS 
AT LORIVAL) 


It's a fact - they're lively lads at Lorival! 
They're the picked men of the plastics 
world. Let them help you in production 
planning, scheduling, lowering pro- 
duction costs and boosting production. 
You'll get first-class work from 

Lorival — high finish, true colours, 
precise accuracy of all repetition parts. 
So call in Lorival and their lively lads. 
It's good business for youl 





LORIVAL PLASTICS 


UNITED EBONITE & LORIVAL LIMITED + LITTLE LEVER - BOLTON - LANCS 
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of expenditure are still somewhat above the 
desired level of 65,000 million. M. 
Delouvrier, the president’s representative in 
Algiers, apparently now accepts the fact that 
public credits for Algeria will not exceed the 
1,000 million new francs scheduled under 


the Constantine Plan, but the bargaining - 


continues about housing, education and 
defence. The minister of defence is asking 
for 16,700 million new francs, or 900 million 
more than this year’s estimates and 500 
million more than the actual expenditure in 
1959. It will be up to M. Debré and, finally, 
to General de Gaulle to decide. . 

M. Pinay stands as firm as he does because 
he feels threatened on both the wage and 
the price fronts. Retail prices rose less than 
was expected in the first half of the year, 
but by last month the cost-of-living index 
reached a level which, if it is kept up for 
another month, entails an automatic increase 
in the guaranteed minimum wage. To pre- 
vent prices from rising, the government, for- 
getting M. Rueff’s liberal principles, is now 
resorting to controls reminiscent of the days 
of M. Mollet. Increases in minimum wages, 
affecting just over half a million workers, are 
not economically decisive by themselves ; 
but it is feared that a new increase will pre- 
cipitate wage demands throughout industry. 
The autumn may be a testing time for the 
new franc. 


ARAB WORLD 


Solidarity Never 


oR the first eight days of September the 

Arab League council met behind the 
closed doors of Casablanca’s new hotel de 
ville while trying to work out a common 
attitude to its members’ problems. The task 
was not easy. Iraq and Tunisia preferred to 
act individually and stayed at home. Some 
of the other members, Jordan and Lebanon 
in particular, were determined that if Arab 
problems were to be settled the credit should 
not all go to President Nasser of the United 
Arab Republic. 

The problems were not new and when the 
conference ended, on September 9th, no 
solutions had been found. Since the league 
was founded fifteen years ago it has been 
held together by Arab antagonism towards 
Zionism and the state of Israel. The Arabs 
agree that they want to reconquer Palestine 
but they could not, at Casablanca in 1959 as 
at Cairo in 1948, agree how it was to be 
done. The resolutions on Palestine would 
sound fierce enough when relayed to the 
Arab people, but they were no more likely to 
stir up the Arabs than alarm the Israelis. 

The Imamate of Oman is the most 
shadowy among Arab problems. Most 
Arabs would be hard put to say where Oman 
is ; but they have been fed a rich mixture 
about it from Cairo, and gradually the idea 
that it is a real place has gained acceptance. 
The ruler of Oman recognised by the rest of 
the world is the Sultan of Muscat and Oman. 
Cairo script-writers, however, have turned 
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south-east Arabia into a British colony where 
thousands of British soldiers and dozens of 
RAF planes are blown up and shot down 
every week. At Casablanca the political 
committee agreed to the demands of the 
Omani representative: to try to bring his 
case-before the United Nations, and to give 
him {£2 million to pay for his war against 
the Sultan. 

The chief problem in the Arab world 
today is no longer Palestine, and it is 
certainly not Oman; it is Algeria. The 
political committee quickly adopted all 
the suggestions made by the representa- 
tives of the Algerian government in 
exile. These included demanding in- 
dependence for Algeria, asking the UN to 
investigate conditions there, urging the Afro- 
Asian countries to recognise the provisional 
government, and reminding the Arab 
governments to pay up their subscriptions to 
its £12 million budget. The change in venue 
from Cairo to the Atlantic shores of Morocco 
produced no miracles, 


ARGENTINA 


The Dog it was that Died 


HE acrobatics in the Argentine army 

high command last week demonstrated 
alarmingly how little President Frondizi is 
able to control his unruly generals. On Sep- 
tember 2nd the miniszer of war, General 
Elbio Anaya, dismissed the commander-in- 
chief, General Toranzo Montero, after a 
dispute over senior army appointments. 
General Montero refused to go. He estab- 
lished a command post at a military school 
in Buenos Aires, where, sheltered behind a 
barricade of several hundred city buses, he 
exchanged messages of solidarity with his 
colleagues in garrisons scattered throughout 
the country. At first Dr Frondizi tried to 
impose discipline by alerting the air force 
and ordering a tank force into the city ; but 
two days later the president and the general 
came to terms—General Montero’s terms. 
The war minister lost his job, the com- 
mander-in-chief was re:nstated and the tanks 
about-turned, the only reported casualties 
being some trees and a traffic signal. 

One of the most alarming things about 
this crisis is that it is not isolated, but is 
one of a series of upheavals. In June the 
president was forced under army pressure 
to dismiss his under-secretary for war, 
Colonel Raimundez. But the colonel, once 
the “strong man” in the army, is still be- 
lieved to have a good deal of influence ; it 
was General Montero’s bid to oust the 
Raimundez men that brought him into con- 
flict with the war minister. The accepted 
practice is to line up the army factions into 
anti-Peronists and less  anti-Peronists. 
Officers of the school of General Anaya and 
Colonel Raimundez believe, with the presi- 
dent, that there is some virtue in being all 
things to all men, even if some of the men 
are ex-Peronistas. General Montero and 
his group talk about making a clean sweep 
of all Peronistas. But in Argentina Peronist 
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labels are applied as lavishly as “com- 
munist ” labels elsewhere, and are therefore 
losing some of their significance. A prison 
sentence under Perén is as fair a sign of 
grace as a good record after his departure. 
In this climate, it is all the harder for Dr 
Frondizi and Sefior Alsogaray, the minister 
of economics, who was appointed in July at 
the army’s insistence, to go ahead with the 
economic reform that alone will put the 
country straight. 


BELGIAN CONGO 


Putting the Brakes on 


i HE resignation from the Belgian cabinet 
of M. Van Hemelrijck, the minister of 
the Congo, was brought about by his failure 
to carry his colleagues with him far enough 
or fast enough. M. Van Hemelrijck had 
only been in office for a short time when the 
Léopoldville riots in January strengthened 
the case of those who advocated a liberal 
policy on the ground that it is better to give 
soon and freely than later and under duress. 
But there still remained the question of how 
soon. The plan announced after the riots 
(but reportedly elaborated before) contained 
a programme of local elections leading to the 
formation of some kind of central assembly 
which would gradually take over responsi- 
bility for government. 

M. Van Hemelrijck’s interpretation of this 
plan included the beginning of a central 
government this year. This was going much 
too fast for most of his colleagues. Yet the 
appointment of M. De Schrijver to succeed 
him suggests that while a brake has been 
applied, there is no intention of going into 
reverse. The new minister is closely con- 
nected with the new Congo policy, and was 
chairman last year of a study group whose 
investigations led to the formulation of the 
government’s plan. Since taking office, he 
has confirmed that elections for local 
councils will take place in December, and 
that next year will see the creation of pro- 
vincial councils with a certain amount of 
autonomy, and of some sort of bicameral 
central legislature. 

The change of ministers may mean no 
more than a fairly modest modification of 
time-tables. M. Van Hemelrijck’s departure 
could be an attempt to appease the more 
conservative elements in the cabinet and, 
possibly, to mollify the settlers. But if the 
government fails by these tactics to rally its 
forces, or fails to win adequate support 
among Africans in the Congo, M. Van 
Hemelrijck’s turn may come again. 


CYPRUS 


Violence Lingers On 


I N Cyprus, as elsewhere, habits of lawless- 
ness die hard, and weapons can be 
hidden from the authorities without too 
much difficulty. The present recrudescence 
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of violence in the island is disturbing, but 
perhaps inevitable. Although Archbishop 
Makarios is having some trouble with youth- 
ful extremists among his own followers, 
Turks have been the principal victims, and, 
it appears, the authors, of the recent 
violence. 
and one wounded in recent weeks. Some of 
the crimes may be non-political, but it is 
widely suspected that the Turkish under- 
ground organisation, TMT (which has never 
given up its arms), may be responsible. It 
has been found necessary to re-arm some 
sections of the police, who gave up carrying 
arms soon after the February settlement. No 
doubt, too, Dr Kutchuk, who returned to 
Cyprus after a month’s absence last Sunday, 
will do his best to prevent further violence. 

Meanwhile extremists of the right and of 
the left are trying to upset the London and 
Zurich agreements. The new right-wing, 
pro-Grivas, Greek Cypriot underground 
organisation, KEM, continues to distribute 
leaflets attacking the agreements and the 
Greek government and advocating enosis. 
And at a series of “ peace meetings ” held 
by the extreme left-wing Federation 
of Labour throughout the island Iest 
weekend, the retention of British bases 
in the island was strongly condemned. But 
those who are negotiating on the imple- 
mentation of the February agreements are 
pressing on doggedly, and a compromise 
over the delicate problem of the powers of 
the Turkish vice-president seems to be just 
round the corner. However disquieting the 
activities of the extremists may be, there is 
a heartening determination among the men 
at the top in Cyprus that the island should 
be able to make a new start. 


























































FREE TRADE 


The Seven Analysed 


ee es. of the seven countries com- 
mitted to the European Free Trade 
Association are at work in Stockholm draft- 
ing a treaty. They have been set a strenuous 
timetable. The bulk of the work is to be 
finished by October 31st. Ministers will 
meet in November to approve the draft. A 
great many matters in the two crucial fields 
of institutions and the outer tariff have still 
to be resolved. But it is believed that the 
work done on the outer tariff in the past 
provides the answers. Fish is the only matter 
where an open difference still exists, between 
Norway, which wants free trade in fish, and 
Britain, which does not. A move on this 
question may be easier for a British govern- 
ment after the election. 

Next week the Council of Europe will 
discuss what the new plan of the Seven 
means for Europe as a whole. Reports from 
Bonn suggest that Dr Erhard is to make 
some new proposals for a broader free trade 
area. His chances of success are not particu- 
larly bright, if a new PEP pamphlet by Mrs 
Miriam Camps on the European Free Trade 
Association (Political and Economic Plan- 











Four Turks have been murdered - 
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ning. 4s.) is to be believed. Mrs Camps 
has produced by far the best study of the 
group of Seven that has yet appeared. She 
summarises the developments which led to 
the scheme in some detail and analyses it 
with sophistication, giving due weight to the 
various arguments for and against the view 
that the scheme is a means to agreement 
with the Six. She envisages the possibility 
of a free trade area embracing the two 
blocks, each working as a group but with 
trade barriers between them wholly or parti- 
ally removed. But her concluding sentence 
gives the game away: 


Although today the Stockholm decision 
may seem to be a sensible tactical move, 
in retrospect it may appear to have been 
another turning point in the development 
of the British relationship to Europe. 


In other words, the danger is that the 
existence of the European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation, once it is established, may make it 
difficult for Britain later to forge a political 
relationship with continental western 
Europe even if it wants to. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMY 


After the Pause 


| ager recovery is gaining ground in 

continental Europe with even more 
assurance than in Britain. In July west 
Germany passed the critical mark into full 
employment ; for the first time since the 
war there were more jobs on offer than men 
looking for them. The tightness in the 
labour market was partly seasonal, but there 
is no doubt that the strong underlying 
currents of expansion in Germany are in 
flood once more. Real national product, 
which grew by some 3 per cent in the second 
half of 1958, was up by some 4 per cent in 
the first half of 1959 ; industrial output was 
up by more than 6 per cent. Holland and 
Italy are booming too. Even Belgium, the 
most sensitive indicator of the business 
cycle, is climbing back out of last year’s 
trough, while in France, the last to feel last 
year’s economic setback, the drop in output 
which many people expected early this year 
has not materialised. 

Stimulated by the recovery, British 
exports to the Continent have done rela- 
tively well so far this year. Exports to 
western Germany, in particular, were up 
15 per cent in the first seven months. The 
figures for the rest of the year may not be 
quite so good, since the early figures were 
inflated by orders placed last year when 
business men were still banking on some 
form of free trade area. All the same, this 
performance, in the first months of the 
European common market, is surprisingly 
good. It is a reminder that the impact of 


the common market will be gradual. 


When the real but limited compensations 
that the British exporter may enjoy in the 
little free trade area are taken into account, 
the biggest worry that the common market 
holds in store for him may be increased 
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competition in third markets later on. 
Here one feature of the present European 
boom seems relevant. -On the whole, ex- 
pansion on the continent, especially in 
Germany, is being driven by high invest- 
ment, as in the past. In Britain’s pre- 
electoral upsurge consumption is leading 
the way, a less potent augury for growth 
in the long term. 


SOVIET UNION 


Penalties of a Reform 


A’ it appears, the decentralisation of 
Soviet economic management, and 
the slight relaxation of Moscow’s political 
control over the periphery, have in many 
places been more effective than the Soviet 
leaders bargained for. In all the regions 
and republics the party’: central committees 
are now holding meetings, with the struggle 
against “ parochialism ” as the top item on 
their agenda. Many regional economic 
councils—the institutions set up by Mr 
Khrushchev as part of his managerial re- 
form—are being accused of cooking their 
plans and sending false reports to Moscow, 
all this in order to increase local consump- 
tion by reducing their planned supplies to 
other areas. In short, the new offence is to 
put local interests first. 

In the non-Russian republics this sin 
smacks of national deviation. What tends 
to happen is that the political authorities 
of the republic combine with the regional 
economic leaders to get the greatest advan- 
tages for their national republic. Charges 
of nationalism were heard at a recent party 
conference in Uzbekistan. It was probably 
for the same reason that Mr I. D. 
Mustafayev was removed from the post of 
first secretary in Azerbaidjan. True, he 
was accused of neglecting agriculture and, 
particularly, cotton cultivation. But he was 
also found guilty of “immaturity” in 
political matters ; the term may well have 
included tolerance for the new “ economic 
nationalist ” deviation. 

No doubt was left in the case of another 
“culprit,” Mr E. K. Berklav, the Latvian 
deputy prime minister and member of the 
Latvian party presidium. The indictment 
against him states plainly that he had 
ignored all-Soviet requirements, opposed 
the development of heavy industry, and 
sought to devote all investments to light 
and food industries, the products of which 
would be consumed locally. Such centri- 
fugal tendencies seemed inevitable when Mr 
Khrushchev launched his managerial re- 
form. Their importance should not be 
exaggerated ; they are the teething troubles 
of decentralisation. 





A Survey of Mr Khrushchev’s likely 
approach to his American hosts next 
week appears on page 817. 
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Eee... it’s wet! 


So deliciously, clingingly wet that it has taken the young 
lady’s breath away. And yet, this wetness of water is 
relative. For many modern industrial processes to be fully 
efficient, water must be made wetter still by breaking 
down the surface tension, so that it flows easily into every 
tiny crevice and soaks in thoroughly. 

Marketing and advising on the use of products that make 
water wetter is the main preoccupation of the Shell 
Chemicals’ Detergents Department. By far the best 
known and most widely used industrial liquid detergents 
are the ‘Teepol’ range. Together with the nonionic 
‘Nonidet’ products, they have scores of applications 
throughout industry both forcleaning and maintenance and 
wherever wet processing is involved. ‘Lensex’ detergents, 


another Shell commercial range, are specially made for 
textile scouring and commercial laundering. 

Today Shell are not only the biggest producers of wetting 
agents and synthetic detergents (anionic and nonionic) for 
industry but they also supply the basic materials and 
intermediates used in the manufacture of many of today’s 
household washing and cleaning products. 

If you have any task involving wet processing, or if you 
have any problems concerning the use of chemicals, 
industrial or agricultural, Shell will probably be able to 
help you. It’s easy to find out. 

Write to the Sales Promotion Manager, Shell Chemical 
Company Limited, Marlborough House, 15-17 Gt. 
Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL CHEMICALS 
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the business or the trip? 


A fortnight ago the gentleman on the right was happily 
combining a visit to his overseas agents with the first real 
holiday in years. Now he is eagerly planning a new factory 
in Australia and a totally new export programme. Unusual ? 
Not at all. For this is the P & O First Class Service to 
Australia. Here in one of the mighty ships of the P & O fleet 
the British businessman gets a personal picture of Australia 
and the East. 

It’s inevitable. Out of some six hundred and fifty fellow 
passengers travelling first-class nearly half will be people 
with similar or connecting interests in the same territory as 
yourself. A high percentage of those will be people from 
the very area you are visiting. They'll give you the lie of the 


land you’re visiting as none else can. Conditions are ideal. 
On P & O both the sun and the service wear a smile. You have 
time to know people, to pursue ideas without interruption, 
to rest properly. You do more constructive work in four weeks 
at sea than you do in four months at home. Yet you arrive 
back fresher than when you left! 

If you have interests in Aden, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Malaya, the Pacific or ‘Down Under’—it pays to travel all 
or part way by P & O First Class Service to Australia (or the 
Far East). Special seasonal terms and Executive Tickets are 
available. Ask someone to check now with your Travel 
Agent or with P & O direct. 14/16 Cockspur St., S.W.1. 
Tel: WHI 4444 or 122 Leadenhall St., E.C.3. Tel: ave 8000. 


First Class to Australia is an investment 
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The Icebreaker Cometh 


= official Soviet attitude to the Eisen- 
hower-Khrushchev talks in Washing- 
ton next week is still buoyant. If Mr 
Khrushchev himself and Moscow radio 
have both now lost their first, almost care- 
less, rapture over the invitation to 
Washington, the impression from Soviet 
statements remains one of confidence that 
something useful can be achieved. The 
publicity machine has plainly been in- 
structed to do nothing that might 
jeopardise Mr Khrushchev’s reception in 
the United States. Although the crisis 
over Laos has now brought a barrage of 
Soviet complaints at the “ incendiary 
activities of certain circles ” in the United 
States, Mr Eisenhower has been treated 
with deliberate respect, and his influence 
on Bonn and Paris during his European 
tour has been assumed to be pacificatory. 
Britain, and Mr Macmillan in particular, 
has been included in the Russo-American 
détente, although Mr Khrushchev has 
given no recent sign of sharing the British 
sense of urgency to get to a four-power 
summit. 

Mr Khrushchev’s idea of the purpose 
underlying the exchanges is, in his own 
words on August 5th, that “agreement 
between the great powers is the best 
guarantee that peace will be safeguarded, 
not only for big countries but also for 
small countries.” He cheerfully accepted 
the agreement that the exchanges would 
be conversational only, “ and I mean con- 
versations, not negotiations.” But, he 
added, “the question of how to frame the 
results achieved is no problem. Agree- 
ment can always be reached on this.” 
For him, it is primarily a matter of “ the 
two greatest world states” getting to- 
gether to try to settle their differences. 
The smaller powers can have no com- 
plaint: “When nobles fight, their serfs 
tremble.” All the same, he will be flying 
to consult his allies in Peking on Septem- 
ber 29th, the day after he gets home from 
the United States. 


E has listed the main issues to be 
discussed in Washington as follows: 
The conclusion of a German peace 
treaty and a settlement on west Berlin 
are the most urgent. He warned Dr 
Adenauer in his letter on August 18th 
that he was not going to the United 
States merely to talk about “ questions of 
maize and cucumbers.” 

Disarmament and American overseas 
bases: he declared at Veshenskaya, the 
home of the novelist Mikhail Sholokhov, 
on August 30th that he was ready “for 
any efficacious control of the reduction of 
armaments and the withdrawal of troops 
(in central Europe), if the western powers 
will do the same and will agree to the 


liquidation of military bases.” 

Suspension of nuclear tests: Soviet 
publicity has shown acute interest in the 
prevention of further tests. The United 
States and Britain have been accused of 
obstruction in the Geneva talks, and Mos- 
cow mounted a sharp propaganda cam- 
paign last month against American advo- 
cates of resumed testing after October 
31st, when the present gentleman’s agree- 
ment expires. The State Department has 
now said that the United States will not 
resume testing until after the end of this 
year. Soviet preoccupation with this 
issue may also be seen in the attacks on 
General de Gaulle’s atomic preparations 
in the Sahara. 

Increased Soviet access to American 
trade, and even Wall Street investment, 
is clearly thought to be a natural outcome 
of improved relations. In a special article 
in the American journal Foreign Affairs, 
Mr Khrushchev emphasises the value of 
trade in improving the international 
atmosphere, and recalls the Soviet request 
of June last year. 

Aid to less-developed countries is a 
subject to which he has also been addres- 
sing himself, partly, perhaps, in anticipa- 
tion of Mr Eisenhower’s proposals. 


5 igs Russian public has been encour- 
aged to expect progress on some, 
if not all, of these points. But signs have 
now become evident of official concern not 
to let expectations run too high. Initial 
enthusiasm prompted Izvestia to declare: 
“There have been very few events in 
the history of international relations 
which have been welcomed with such 
striking unanimity.” The Soviet press 
carried many letters in this vein. In 
Pravda, a letter from a writer, Lebye- 
dyenko, said: “May the exchange of 
visits . . . be that turning point in the 
history of mankind which will open up 
the wide road to universal peace.” In 
Komsomolskaya Pravda the polar explorer 
Somov wrote: “I regard the news . 

as the approach of a new era in inter- 
national relations, and I wholeheartedly 
wish Nikita Khrushchev success in his 
noble mission.” 

The end of August brought an appreci- 
able change, partly in an attempt to 
prevent disappointment and partly, per- 
haps, to remind Washington that Mr 
Khrushchev would in no sense be nego- 
tiating from weakness. He himself set 
the tone on August 30th, when he took 
Mr Nixon to task. “ At present,”’ he said, 
“ Mr Nixon is, as it were, apologising for 
his recent pronouncements in the Soviet 
Union. He resorts to the typical language 
of McCarthyite reactionaries and repeats 
stale phrases about the threat of com- 


Slavery.” 


munist domination.” (Mr Nixon was, in 
fact, adapting his language in a successful 
attempt to persuade the American Legion 
that wisdom lay behind the madness of 


inviting Mr Khrushchev to the United 
States.) 
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In a speech to graduates of military ‘ 


academies on September 3rd, Mr 
Khrushchev painted a picture of the world 
that might be thought reassuring to the 
military mind. “One should not forget 
the fact,” he declared, “that aggressive 
forces do exist and are active. . . . One 
should not ignore such unpleasant facts as 
the lasting arms race, the existence of 
many military bases around the Soviet 
Union, or the transfer of atomic weapons 
to west German revengers.” But his 
main emphasis is still on expounding the 
merits of peaceful co-existence, as he 
understands it. 


Hs Foreign Affairs article used the 
following arguments for co-existence: 

It was imposed on the two great powers 
by technical progress and the destructive 
power of modern weapons. ‘“ Whether 
you like your neighbour or not, nothing 
can be done about it ; you have to find a 
way of getting on with him, for you both 
live on one and the same planet.” 

It should not mean that the two sides 
“will only fence themselves off from one 
another by a high wall and undertake the 
mutual obligation not to throw stones.” 
There must be peaceful competition. 

It would not imply that communists had 
given up their hopes of winning through- 
out the world. Communism would win 
because it would prove a superior system. 

Mr Khrushchev made an expansive 
speech at the Polish embassy in Moscow 
on September 4th, in which he denied 
any intention of forcing communism on 
other countries. He asked: “Why drag 
a man up into paradise by a rope? Let 
him see for himself that socialism is 
bringing him release from capitalist 
He also altered his boast that 
he would “bury capitalism” to the 
observation that “the imperialists are 
digging their own graves.” In _ the 
economic race, he _ said, “ Messrs 
Capitalists, we shall show you where to 
get off.” 

This dialectical armoury is plainly 
being burnished for Mr Khrushchev’s 
invasion of the American publicity media 
on Tuesday. He seems convinced that he 
has a triumph in store. What part his 
new thinking plays in his talks with Mr 
Eisenhower is less certain. But he seems 
to have accepted the idea that talks of 
some kind or other must go on into next 
year if there is to be solid progress. “ The 
important thing is to find through these 
exchanges a common language and a com- 
mon understanding of questions we are to 
settle.” It is a sensible improvement on 


the language of last November. 
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Reactions to Devlin 


Sir—In your recent article “an African 
correspondent lately in Nyasaland” says: 


The constitutional changes that have been 
announced by the Governor of Nyasaland 
. ... have not made any impression on the 
Africans. . . . It has been openly stated 
that only stooges will be nominated and 
the United Federal Party is not allaying 
African fears when it claims that because 
it has about 1,200 African names on its 
register, it should provide the Africans to 
be nominated. This claim is treated with 
scorn by most Africans in Nyasaland, 
many of whom told your correspondent 
that African organisers of the United 
Federal Party, who are paid a commission 
for every member enrolled, are getting 
signatures on United Federal Party cards 
by telling Africans that if they sign the 
cards they will be given jobs or loans to 
run their businesses. Some of these 
Africans have now discovered that they 
have been taken for a ride and have con- 
sequently become very bitter and 
suspicious of European-run parties. 


Firstly, it is interesting to know the use of 
the term “stooges” as meaning those 
Africans who believe in racial co-operation 
in the sense the United Federal Party 
does. Secondly, I refute absolutely and 
officially the untruths regarding UFP 
organisers. The UFP employs one Euro- 
pean and two African organisers in Nyasa- 
land. They are paid travelling expenses and 
a flat salary which by Central African stan- 
dards is not generous. Their main task is 
the dissemination of information to those 
Africans who want to know—and for the 
first time have the opportunity to discuss 
calmly—the truth about Federation. They 
do not issue membership cards but merely 
accept applications for membership which 
are considered by the Nyasaland UFP office. 
If applicants are accepted for membership, 
their cards are posted to them. In most 
villages the mail is received by the Head- 
man so there is no secrecy or hole-in-the- 
corner membership—and deceit, such as 
that blandly suggested by The Economist 
correspondent, would not get very far. No 
visits by organisers are ever made to African 
areas without prior sanction from the 
District Commissioner (a British Colonial 
Civil Servant) and the local Native 
Authority, who would be unlikely to 
tolerate any abuse of this privilege. 


Elsewhere in the article the author 
laments the failure of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons to force the resignation 
of the Colonial Secretary. It is interesting 
to compare this with the judgment of Sir 
John Moffat, a joint deputy-President of 
the Central Africa Party: “ Were he (Mr 
Lennox Boyd) to resign, we in this Federa- 
tion, and the Africans especially, would lose 


a valiant champion and a faithful friend.”— 
Yours faithfully, ROGER BRICKHILL 


United Federal Party, 
Salisbury, Rhodesia. 


Mr Hurry’s Survey 


Sir—Your comment on the Nationalisa- 
tion Survey confesses to “ thwarted irrita- 
tion,’ which obviously thwarted you from 
writing with care and deliberation. In 
describing 14 per cent of “refusals to 
answer” (a not unusual figure) must you 
descend to the schoolboy slang of “to go 
jump in a lake”? 

You accuse Mr Hurry’s sponsors of not 
showing “ equal sagacity ” with the electors 
in regarding nationalisation as of no impor- 
tance. A beautiful example of hindsight. 
The decision to take the survey was made 
in the spring of 1958. Who knew at that 
time nationalisation was not important? In 
October 1957 the Labour party had come 
out with a vague and vast programme for 
the extension of public ownership. Nowa- 
days the subject is flyblown but that is the 
result of the last six months of public 
argument, during which Labour has become 
more and more uneasy and evasive in its 
defensive tactics. Mr Hurry’s survey 
completes the picture in a manner beyond 
challenge. 

Finally, don’t let us follow you by being 
blinded by too much “ science ” in the con- 
duct of polls. If it is possible to obtain 
the opinions of 1,000 persons instead of 10 
scientifically selected representatives, why 
not do so? I submit, Sir, that despite the 
last paragraph of your comment, there is 
much in the report—though “ unscientific- 
ally unweighted ” (whatever that means)— 
which tells us “ both politically and socio- 
logically what makes the British people 
tick.”—Yours faithfully, 

R. KELF-COHEN 
London, SE19. 


The Baalbek Festival 


Sir—The United States, Italian and 
French Governments, or official organisa- 
tions in those countries, subsidised their 
appropriate contributions to the Baalbek 
Festival which has just ended. But 
the local festival committee itself had 
to provide the funds for  Britain’s 
contribution. 

Here in the Middle East British influence 
and prestige are but slowly climbing the 
lower slopes of the Sisyphean hill down 
which they finally plunged in 1956. I am 
convinced that the Baalbek Festival will 
become truly international, not only in its 
performers but in the character of its 
audience. Can we not offer to contribute 
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something of our cultural heritage each year 
to this international festival of the Middle 
East ? 

The goodwill towards us is there; the 
members of the festival committee have 
given us the lead by bringing out at their 
expense one of our leading ballet companies 
and some of our leading critics. Is it too 
much to ask that the British Government, 
through the British Council or some other 
agency, should be prepared to subsidise a 
visit each year by the Old Vic or the Royal 
Ballet or the Hallé Orchestra or Glynd- 
bourne ? For unless they do, the Baalbek 
Festivals of the future will be devoted en- 
tirely to artists from the United States, 
from the continent of Europe—and from 
Russia. And if in the emotional Middle 
East to-day trade no longer follows the flag 
it certainly follows the band. 

This is something which perhaps the 
Advisory Council on Middle East Trade 
should consider.—Yours faithfully, 
Beirut. P.-F. Ninp 


Air Fares 

Sir—May I comment on one part of the 
interesting article in your issue of September 
5, 1959, on BEA’s annual report for 1958/9. 
It seems to me that anyone reading the last 
sentence might be left with quite the wrong 
impression, that the cheap fares we are pro- 
posing can only be purchased direct from 
BEA’s own sales offices and that BEA is no 
longer convinced of the efficacy of selling 
inclusive tours through the travel agent. 

As readers of The Economist will readily 
appreciate, an era of mass travel requires 
an air ticket to be easily available at a suffi- 
cient number of points of sales to meet the 
needs of the mass market. For this reason, 
BEA must continue to rely heavily on the 
outlet provided by the travel agent, both at 
home and abroad, for public fares no less 
than for inclusive holidays. We believe, too, 
that a considerable proportion of the new 
market, attracted to air travel for the first 
time by the reduction in public fares, will 
find packaged tours sold by our agents, the 
prices of which will correspondingly benefit, 
a convenient way of making their holiday 
arrangements.—Y ours faithfully 

Henry J. A. HILL 

British European Airways 
London, W1. 


China’s Stocktaking 


Sir—It is not very surprising that the 
Chinese were dizzy with success as a result 
of their economic achievements in 1958. 
That, however, is no excuse for The 
Economist to become so dizzy with delight 
(in its last two issues) as a result of the 
scaling down of the estimates of China’s 
1958 output that it forgets where the 
Chinese economy had stood in 1957. The 
revision of the 1958 figures makes the 
“leap” more credible, it does not turn it 
into a “skip” (The Economist, August 
29th) or a “hop” (The Economist, Sep- 
tember §th). 
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On the revised figures the rate of growth 
still looks unprecedented : 


1957 1958 
Steel (m. tons)  §.35 8 (+50% 
Grain... jj ae 250 (+35%) 
Cotton 1.64 2.1 (+28% 


The increase of coal output was apparently 
in the region of 100 million tons, and this 
year’s (reduced) target would require an 
equivalent increase. 

Obviously such a rate of growth imposed 
serious strains, e.g. shortage of electric 
power, transport bottlenecks, but were 
these not the concomitants of hectic growth 
rather than of “failure”? Again, the 
Chinese produced by primitive labour- 
intensive methods some 3 million tons of 
iron over and above the 8 million tons of 
steel ; what might be asked is whether the 
massive diversion of labour from agricul- 
tural work was justified. Local initiative 
and Utopian community building seem to 
have contributed to uneconomic use of 
labour. None of this, however, justifies 
your conclusion that “the central com- 
mittee’s admissions of failure” will come 
as “a shock to those Asians who have been 
inclined to regard the Chinese experiment 
as a model for rapid economic develop- 
ment.” Where is the better model? 

Finally, it is strange that The Economist 
should argue that “the original second 
five-year plan has been re-adopted.” The 
target figures of that plan related to 1962. 
The (reduced) 1959 targets are in most 
cases as high as the original 1962 targets, 
in some cases higher ; grain and coal seem 
to have reached the 1962 target last year. 
Was the “great leap” a myth?—Yours 
faithfully, 
Ruskin College, 


JoHN HuGHES 
Oxford 


Restrictions on Motorists 


Sir—In your issue of August 29th, Mr 
Clare complains that, after driving for eight 
years in Germany, he must now be treated 
as a “ Learner Driver” on taking up resi- 
dence in the UK. 

He may not know that in some countries 
of the world (not Thailand so far as I am 
aware) it is possible to obtain a driving 
licence solely on the strength of the posses- 
sion of a UK provisional driving licence, 
because bureaucrats of “new” nations will 
seldom admit their inability to read English. 
People who have obtained licences in this 
manner are therefore able, while visiting the 
UK, to make the roads there even more 
dangerous than before. I am sure that Mr 
Clare could not wish them to have this 
facility on a permanent basis. 

The solution lies in the fact that British 
people living for some years abroad usually 
visit the UK for holidays. A visit to the 
central authority in London with the offer 
to take a test any time, anywhere, will 
usually result in fairly rapid action. I took 
this course in 1955 and, at the cost of a 
70 mile drive, passed the test within two 
_— of applying.—Yours faithfully, 


ngkok, R. V. MuNDEN. 
Thailand 
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Growing Pains 


The Strategy of Economic Develop- 
ment , 

By Albert O. Hirschman. 
Yale University Press. 


London: Oxford 
University Press. 


230 pages. 36s. 
Possibilities of Economic Progress. 
By A. J. Youngson. 


Cambridge University Press. 
36s. 6d. 


INCE the “economics of growth” is 
S almost too new a subject to have 
developed a full-scale orthodoxy, one can 
hardly call Dr Hirschman a heretic. His 
book, however, stands a good many gener- 
ally accepted notions concerning the 
mechanism of growth on their heads. Dr 
Hirschman’s approach, though it uses 
economic analysis confidently enough, is 
essentially psychological. What ails the 
underdeveloped area is typically not an 
absolute lack of resources—they are there, 
running to waste in concealed unemploy- 
ment, individual extravagance, and faulty 
techniques; nor an inadequately acquisi- 
tive set of motives in general—their 
citizens, in any bargaining situation, show 
themselves keen enough on the main 
chance. The trouble is that the economic 
motive which ought to set entrepreneurs to 
combining resources, improving  tech- 
niques, and generally turning themselves 
into “binding agents” or catalysts of 
economic potential, is generally of the 
wrong kind. Either it is “ego-centred,” 
with advancement seen always as achieved 
at other peoples’ expense—the attitude so 
exquisitely delineated in Hilaire Belloc’s 
“Mercy of Allah”—or it is “group- 
centred,” intolerant of individual achieve- 
ment and differential reward. The one 
attitude is fatal to the co-operative and 
persuasive elements of enterprise; the other 
imposes on all advance the pace of the 
slowest and most conservative. The essence 
of the break-through or take-off is the 
requisite change in the psychology of the 
potential developers ; this is the crucial 
element in the “ability to invest,” which 
includes, among other things, the capacity 
to mobilise potential savings, the willing- 
ness to take calculated risks, and a proper 
respect for the dull uninspiring jobs of 
maintenance and administration. 

Policy, it follows, should aim at creat- 
ing the sort of conditions that will 
encourage, indeed impose, these changes. 
Immediate yields, even immediate losses 
and wastes, matter little. The main thing 
is to develop the “ability to invest.” 
Some paradoxical conclusions ensue. So 
far from “balanced growth,” the simul- 
taneous advance on a wide front, being 
essential or even desirable, unbalance is a 


325 pages. 


. of investment. 


prime dynamic factor; for it is out of un- 
balance that there emerges, unmistakably, 
the felt want, the private profit-opportunity 
or the irresistible pressure on _ public 
authority, which stimulates the next surge 
So far, moreover, from 
ambitious “show pieces ”*—-steelworks, 
airlines, atomic power stations—being a 
waste of resources, they are an essential 
educational influence ; for their administra- 
tors must run them properly or not at all. 

Dr Hirschman does not, of course, leave 
the argument in this windily general form. 
He has closely argued chapters on the 
transmission of the developmental impulse 
between industries, on the relations of 
social overhead capital and directly produc- 
tive activities, on foreign trade, on fiscal - 
policy, on regional interactions and on aid, 
all of which have a usefulness far from 
wholly dependent on his main thesis. He 
realises, too, that his policy entails some 
unpleasant risks. The mainspring of 
advance, as he sees it, is discontent and 
discomfort; not the general dissatisfaction 
of people who would like to be better off, 
but the sharp, highly specific irritation and 
frustration of those whose standards have 
been deliberately or inevitably made lop- 
sided—who, metaphorically speaking, have 
been deprived of their immemorial clogs or 
sandals and given one beautiful shiny shoe 
apiece. In his closing chapter, he acknow- 
ledges the danger that frustration may 
explode into despairing reaction or totali- 
tarianism, but justifies the policies produc- 
ing it on the ground that a set of identifi- 
able and manageable problems is likelier 
to evoke constructive action than the 
single, massive, unformulated problem of 
poverty. This is probably a sound argu- 
ment. But it hardly diminishes the reader’s 
impression that economic growth, however 
desirable, is an even more painful process 
than more orthodox analysis would lead 
one to suppose. 


W's have hitherto been lacking in 
the literature on economic growth 
are historical studies of the growth process. 
In a sense, of course, the greater part of 
economic history is about economic growth, 
and it has often been plundered for occa- 
sional instances to bolster up or pull down 
some generalisations, but the historical facts 
have never been systematically set out to 
illuminate the problems of growth. This 
new book by an economic historian who is 
also an economist is therefore particularly 
welcome, The first part of the book is 


devoted to a theoretical discussion of cate- 
gories, influences and relations; it is an 
extended raid on economic theory for work- 
ing hypotheses. In Part II Professor Young- 
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son tests these hypotheses against four his- 
torical episodes: Great Britain, 1750-1850 ; 
Sweden, 1850-1880 ; Denmark, 1865-1900 ; 
and the southern United States, 1929-1954. 
In a final section he makes some tentative 
generalisations from these cases, and in 
their light offers some suggestions to 
modern underdeveloped countries. 
Professor Youngson (whose book can 
profitably be compared with Professor 
W. W. Rostow’s lectures on the same theme, 
summarised in recent issues of The 
Economist) has interesting and penetrating 
things to say on theory, history and prac- 
tice ; but the frontier between the various 
disciplines cannot be said to have taken 
fire. The case studies are excellent, and 
those on Sweden and Denmark contain 
a large amount of material that will be 
new to English readers; but they could 
have been written without the disquisition 
on investment that precedes them, lucid and 
fair-minded though this is. It would not be 
fair to say that Professor Youngson spends 
a lot of time packing trunks for a journey 
he does not undertake, but he may fairly be 
said to include a great deal of theoretical 
luggage which he does not need on the jour- 
ney, or at any rate does not use. And if the 
historical essays are only loosely linked to 
the analysis, the policy suggestions do not 
gain much in force and conviction from the 
historical experience from which they are 
ostensibly derived. The general tenor of his 
recommendations is prudent and sceptical: 
economic progress takes time and we tend 
to be over-optimistic ; countries seeking to 
accelerate their economic development 
should find and concentrate upon some ex- 
port line, reform their agriculture, and 
create a more flexible social system. The 
sense of the complexity of economic pro- 
gress which underlies Professor Youngson’s 
recommendations no doubt springs from his 
detailed historical studies, but the same 
cannot be said of their specific content. In- 
deed, if the aim of the work was to discover 
the most promising economic policies for 
the present day backward areas, the four 
episodes are not well chosen. Considered, 
however, as three loosely linked studies 
rather than a unified treatise, the book de- 
serves a wide public among economists, 
historians and policy-makers. 


Soviet Strategy 
War and the Soviet Union 


By H. S. Dinerstein. 
Stevens. 268 pages. 37s. 6d. 


HE bibliography available to careful 
students of Soviet policy is now very 
large, and this is as true in the esoteric 
realms of a strategy and military policy as in 
more mundane fields. It is therefore not 


surprising that two of the leading American 
sovietologists should have published, within 
a few months of each other, studies that give 
a different picture of the ideas and fears 
animating Soviet strategic thought and plan- 
ning. Raymond Garthoff’s “Soviet Strategy 
in the Nuclear Age,” published at the be- 
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ginning of this year, was primarily con- 
cerned with the still dominant role of the 
Soviet army, as the central element in the 
Soviet concept of military strength. Accord- 
ing to Mr Garthoff, the development of 
Soviet naval, bomber and even missile 
strength, is ancillary to the goal of actually 
overrunning ground. 

In the ‘Soviet concept, the use of the Long 
Range Air Force to neutralise SAC is not a 
diversion (as SAC’s neutralisation of Soviet 
Air Power is), but the primary mission of that 
Force. The way to win a war is still con- 
sidered to be the subsequent destruction of 
the rest of the enemy’s military forces, of 
all arms, wherever they may be, and the 
physical seizure and control of territory and 
its resources. 


He drew from this view the important 
implication that the Soviet Union could 
contemplate either a global war without the 
use of nuclear weapons, or a broken-backed 
war. 

There is much common ground between 
Mr Dinerstein and Mr Garthoff. Both 
trace the almost total stagnation of Soviet 
strategic thinking under the ageing Stalin, 
and his refusal to take the problem of nu- 
clear weapons seriously, the three-year 
interlude of Malenkov with his belief—still 
cherished in the West until very recently— 
that nuclear weapons had produced a situa- 
tion of mutual deterrence that made total 
war impossible, and the evolution after 
several years’ debate of a new strategy under 
Khrushchev, both more realistic and more 
aggressive. But Mr Dinerstein is primarily 


concerned not with the role of the army- 


but with the effect of the missile revolution 
in Soviet strategy, and in particular with 
the evolution of the doctrine of pre-emptive 
war. He traces this from the sudden pre- 
occupation of the leaders with the military 
advantages of surprise attack (a subject that 
had been virtually taboo under Stalin), 
dating from an article in Military Thought 
by Tank General Rotmistrov in February, 
1955, coincident with Mr Khrushchev’s 
consolidation of power. General Rotmistrov 
went far beyond mere analysis: 
The duty of the Soviet armed forces is not 
to permit an enemy surprise attack on our 
country, and, in the event of an attempt to 
accomplish one, not only to repel the attack 
successfully, but also to deal the enemy 
counter-blows or even pre-emptive surprise 
blows, of terrible destructive force. 


Mr Dinerstein traces the growth of this 
concern with pre-emptive war since then, 
and its ramification into many fields of 
policy. The Soviet leaders are well aware 
that they cannot produce a foolproof air 
defence system for all but a very few targets; 
they know the inadequacies of their own 
civil defence effort; they know that the West 
is very unlikely to make an attack without 
warning despite the statements of such men 
as Mr McElroy last winter, (“ Our policy is 
that we will not attack first . . . whether 
that will always be true, could I think be 
something else”). Therefore the strategy 
of striking the West when it appears on the 
verge of striking Russia makes the most 
sense. Preventive war is ruled out for the 
present, since Russia does not have a deci- 
sively superior striking force. Pre-emptive 
war is not. 
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Mr Dinerstein builds up his thesis with 
skill and ludicity. It is true that he is a 
senior official of that brilliant collection of 
minds, the Rand Corporation, whose prin- 
cipal client is the US Air Force, and that 
his thesis fits a little too neatly with the pre- 
occupation of its senior officers. But it is 
cold comfort to play Garthoff against 
Dinerstein, for both have been concentrating 
on different aspects of the same problem— 
the enormous flexibility of Soviet strategy, 
and their conclusions are almost identical: 
that the guiding principle of Soviet strategy 
is to be able to fight any kind of war in the 
most effective way, no matter what the rela- 
tive likelihood of each may be. The read- 
ing of these two books together is a correc- 
tive to the fashionable idea that the Soviet 
Union has now embarked on a purely 
economic competition with the West. 


Martyr—and Saint? 


The Life of Girolamo Savonarola 


By Roberto Ridolfi. 
Routledge. 336 pages. 35s. 


jt is the most authoritative of the many 
lives of Savonarola. Two hundred-odd 
pages of critical underpinning have been 
removed from the Italian edition, but 
the text is given entire, faithfully and easily 
translated by Professor Cecil Grayson. 
Marchese Ridolfi’s book is very much a 
labour of love, of more than twenty years’ 
active research, of gradual adjustment, on 
its author’s part, from distrust and dislike 
of his hero to something like worship. To 
this devout Florentine scholar Savonarola 
made the deepest of appeals: many details 
of his life remained teasing historical 
puzzles; though by birth a Ferrarese, he 
identified himself passionately with 
Florence, the scene of his triumphs and 
martyrdom ; and he was, in all it seemed 
but formal acknowledgment, a saint. This 
biography was first published in 1952, the 
fifth centenary of Savonarola’s birth, at a 
time when there were hopes of his canonisa- 
tion, and it is an intriguing example of 
History, with a mixture of awe and cantan- 
kerous caution, serving the cause of Mystery. 

In his preoccupation with the spiritual 
side of his hero’s career, however, the author 
omits much that is needed if sense is to be 
made of Savonarola’s place in the political 
and intellectual life of Fiorence. For three 
years he was the dominating influence in 
the most sophisticated, the most politically 
self-conscious state in Europe, at a time 
when the raw edges of its class structure 
were gaping dangerousiy, and when it was 
angrily concerned for its tax-bianched and 
war-straitened economy. In 1494 the Flor- 
entines exiled the current representative of 
three generations of Medici domination and 
chose to confront the gravest foreign menace 
of their history—French, German and 
Spanish interest in Italian territory—with 
a republican constitution that was remark- 
ably broadbased and fatally inexperienced, 
hesitant and wasteful. The working out of 
this experiment has long been considered 
one of the key moments in the political 
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history of the Renaissance, especially as it 
js well documented, and the subject of dis- 
cussion by observers of the calibre of 
Guicciardini, Machiavelli and Savonarola. 
The preacher-prophet was actively con- 
cerned with it from the start; with its popu- 
lar basis, with its dependence on alliance 
with France to guard itself from nearer, 
more rancorous foes, with its atmosphere 
of spiritual regeneration that was bound, 
once the initial joyous hysteria had worn 
off, to provoke private resentment as well 
as what came to look more and more like 
deliberate political opposition to the Bor- 
gian papacy. 

Savonarola can best be understood if we 
are made to see how far he was the excuse 
for as well as the cause of constitutional, 
economic (finance was one of the subjects 
dealt with in his pulpit editorials) and moral 
reform, how far he was the sport as well as 
the maker of the Savonarolan Republic. 
The present author shows us every authen- 
ticated footprint, but not the road whose 
dust and blood they marked. Until the end, 
that is: when the fallen leader is imprisoned, 
tortured, faced with gallows and fire, then 
society, the complex ef forces that jostled 
him, can be forgotten, and the historian can 
describe, as the author movingly does, a 
private pathos and grandeur. This book 
must be read for the facts: what Savonarola 
did, when he did it, and with what inten- 
tion. To grasp more sympathetically what 
he was like and what part he played in 
Florence, it is still necessary to go to the 
bulky works of Villari (in English, out of 
print) and Schnitzer (in German, out of 
print), Ironically, it is in his life of Machia- 
velli that Marchese Ridolfi portrays a 
warmly living character, and not, alas, in 
this one. 


Managing 
The Role of the Managing Director 


By George Copeman. 
Business Publications in association with 
Batsford. 314 pages. 42s. 


fe reader who expects from its title that 
this book will contain an analytical dis- 
cussion of the functions of the managing 
director, or a systematic analysis of what 
managing directors actually do, will be dis- 
appointed since it contains neither. If he 
wants the former, he will find it much more 
worthwhile to read Peter Drucker’s “ Prac- 
tice of Management”; if he wants the 
latter, he will find that it does not exist. 
The nearest approach to such a study is the 
one by Sune Carlson on “ Executive 
Behaviour.” What the reader will find in 
this book is an assembly under a large num- 
ber of different headings, of some quite 
interesting bits of information on how a 
Most varied group of sixty-eight managing 

ectors, whose comments are included, 
say they deal with particular problems. This 
will appeal to the squirrel-minded. For 
tach problem selected there are about three 
ot four illustrations of how Mr A or B 
eals with, for example, firing unsatisfactory 
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executives, encouraging friendly relations 
amongst executives or dealing with custo- 
mers’ complaints. 

The illustrations are interspersed by Dr 
Copeman’s own comments. Most of them 
are nori-controversial, but a few are surpri- 
sing in a discussion of good management 
practice, for instance: “ Another ‘ advan- 
tage’ of a general post may be that at one 
stroke the managing director succeeds in 
making every subordinate slightly uneasy. 
Every one of his executives is now beholden 
to him for future promotion, transfer or 
dismissal.” 

This book may be useful to the managing 
director of a small or medium-sized com- 
pany who has not thought a great deal about 
management practice but wants a plain 
man’s check list, on the American model, to 
some of the things he should be thinking 
about and some ideas of how other people 
have dealt with the problems he faces. 
Unfortunately, the value of the illustrations 
is greatly limited by the fact that they are 
presented with little or no background, so 
that it is impossible to judge the context 
in which these management practices are 
used. There is also no independent assess- 
ment of whether they work satisfactorily 
where they are applied. 


Italian Liberal 


Cronache Economiche e Politiche 

di un Trentennio (1893-1925) Volume I 
1893-1902 

By Luigi Einaudi. 

Giulio Einaudi Editore. 577 pages. 3,500 
lire. 


oo latest volume of the collected works 
of Luigi Einaudi consists of articles 
written when he was a young man in his 
twenties, mainly for La Stampa of Turin. 
They provide a valuable insight not only 
into conditions in Italy at the turn of the 
century, but also into certain problems with 
which that country is still grappling. The 
discussions of municipal maladministration, 
of teachers’ protests about their low salaries, 
of attempts at fiscal reform, and of proposals 
to deal with the problems of the south, for 
instance, have a contemporary interest. 

At the time when Sr. Einaudi was writing 
Italy was passing through a period of severe 
political tension, and its parliamentary 
regime was being subjected to its first major 
crisis. One of the consequences was that 
there was little public interest in the prob- 
lems with which the author was primarily 
concerned. His pleas for a more liberal 
trading policy passed unheeded: it was—he 
now admits—an “ingenuous hope” that 
Italy might contribute to what he then 
believed, again mistakenly, to be a general 
trend towards freer trade. 

He was not discouraged, however, either 
by the rejection of these ideas or by later 
political developments which for a time were 
to lead also to the suppression of political 
liberty in Italy. What emerges so strongly 
from the present volume is the strength of 
the author’s convictions, and his tenacity 
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in defending certain liberal principles which, 
when he was called to the highest office in 
the state, were to contribute so decisively 
to the restoration of his country’s fortunes. 


Labour and the Nation 


Social Evolution of Industrial Britain 


By L. G. Johnson. 
Liverpool University Press. 186 pages. 25s. 


ow did the new class of industrial 

wage-earners, created by the Industrial 
Revolution, become integrated into English 
society, and why did it accept Parliament 
as a means of achieving its ends? In the 
early nineteenth century there were several 
other possibilities, The general labour 
unions of the 1820s and 1830s looked as 
though they were deliberately aiming at the 
overthrow of existing political authority ; 
at the other extreme, Mr Johnson suggests, 
the working-class might have inaugurated 
a period of utilitarian despotism under a 
popular monarch, Why instead did the 
growth of the new class lead ultimately to 
Parliamentary democracy? The commonly 
accepted answer is that British institutions 
were flexible, and the ruling groups respon- 
sive to pressure and persuasion. Without 
denying the relevance of this explanation, 
Mr Johnson is primarily concerned with 
the other side of the story: with the institu- 
tions that the working classes created for 
themselves while they still lacked political 
power, with the experiences, economic and 
intellectual, that created common senti- 
ments and habits of thought, and with the 
critical periods of their political education. 
The strength of modern British democracy 
springs, as Mr Johnson neatly puts it, from 
“generations of crudely conducted meet- 
ings,” and it is with the form and agenda 
of these meetings that he is concerned. 

Most of this ground is well worn, but it 
is worth retreading with this perceptive, 
though occasionally idiosyncratic, guide. 
While there is little new about the facts, 
they are placed in fresh and illuminating 
juxtapositions and glossed by apt quotation 
from the less well-known nineteenth-century 
writers, who are often nearer the grass roots 
than their eminent contemporaries. What 
emerges from the story is that working- 
class acceptance of parliamentary politics 
and the incorporation of Labour into the 
political nation owe less to a few long- 
standing characteristics of English society 
than to a succession of specific historical 
experiences. A comparison with industrial 
countries would have defined more clearly 
which were the exceptional features in Eng- 
lish development. 

The book does not pay sufficient atten- 
tion to the immense changes in the com- 
position of the British working classes in the 
last hundred years. By 1939, Mr Johnson 
concludes, “the working classes may be 
said to have incorporated the nation.” But 
would it not be truer to say that because 
of changes in occupational structure the 
working classes have been incorporated into 
the middle class? 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editoral staff in London. 








Labour’s 
Lost Battle 


IKE Ancient Pistol, the American trade union movement tends 
L to cry out that it is murdered as soon as an opponent’s 
sword tickles its ribs. It greeted the Taft-Hartley Act of 
1947, which tightened the rules governing the relationship between 
management and the unions, as a “ slave-labour Act,” an exaggera- 
tion which now brings a blush to the cheeks of those who were 
guilty of it. An observer may thus be tempted to smile at the 
death-bed groans wrung from union leaders by the labour legis- 
lation which Congress finally passed last week. But Mr George 
Meany, the head of the American Federation of Labour and 
Congress of Industrial Organisations, has genuine cause for pa‘n. 
Part of it comes from the spot where; if there is justice in the 
world, he has lately been kicking himself; it was he who originally 
insisted that Congress include amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act in the new law, instead of confining itself to the separate and 
narrower task of ending corruption in the unions—and Congress 
has obliged by making the Taft-Hartley rules stricter than ever. 
Mr Meany is now confronted with a measure which diminishes 
the power of all trade unions, the just and the unjust alike, with- 
out necessarily getting rid of the racketeers in the comparatively 
few unions which contain them. 

Perhaps there was a case for readjusting the balance of power 
between unions and management, but it is a pity that the readjust- 
ment had to be made under the guise of an anti-racketeering law. 
The two parts of the measure which emerged rather unexpectedly 
from the conference committee between the Senate and the House 
of Representatives last week are linked together as awkwardly as 
Siamese twins. The first sections are designed, rather hopefully, 
to end corruption and foster democracy in those unions which— 
like Mr Hoffa’s teamsters, or lorry-drivers—have too much of the 
one and too little of the other. Title VII, containing the amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act, is the one which will be found 
engraved on Mr Meany’s heart when he dies and on which the 
passionate debate of the last few weeks has been concentrated. 
It is not surprising that nobody has been willing to give his name 
to this odd composite creature. Half a dozen Senators and Repre- 
sentatives can claim a share in fathering it; but none of them— 
least of all Senator Kennedy, who had quite a different end in 
view when he first introduced a reform Bill last year—wants his 
parenthood to be recorded for posterity. 

If the new legislation were to break Mr Hoffa’s grip over the 
teamsters, Mr Meany might find the result sweet enough to make 
the other consequences palatable. But it is not at all certain that it 
will do even this. The measure prescribes regular, secret elections 
for union officers ; but so does the teamsters’ very proper consti- 
tution. Congress forbids certain categories of law-breaker to hold 
office ; but this will affect only about a dozen of Mr Hoffa’s 3,000 
officers, and none of the national leaders of the teamsters. It is 
doubtful whether the teamsters, with the army of lawyers and 
accountants whom they can afford to hire, will find much diffi- 
culty in satisfying the provisions of the law that require them to 


submit financial reports to the Secretary of Labour. Nor is the 
“bill of rights,” which entitles individual unionists to sue their 
leaders if they feel that they are being exploited, likely to fill the 
courts with litigating lorry-drivers ; it has long been plain that the 
rank and file of the teamsters are less interested in Mr Hoffa's 
ethics than in the bulging pay-packets which he wins for them. 
In any ese, it is probable that Mr Hoffa, like Mr Khrushchev, 
has graduated beyond the crude and murky methods he used in 
his climb to power. Indeed, there is only one provision in the 
new law which will certainly hurt him, and that only indirectly. 
This is the clause banning “hot cargo contracts,” under which 
the teamsters get employers to agree not to move goods in and 
out of factories where a dispute is in progress. The teamsters, 
who man the supply lines of American industry, have cheerfully 
helped other unions to fight their battles by means of these 
contracts. They are one of the main reasons why, even after Mr 
Hoffa was thrown out of the AFL-CIO two years ago, many 
honest trade unionists kept looking wistfully over their shoulders 
after him. Now that this kind of contract is forbidden, the influence 


which the obliging teamsters exercised through it will diminish 
sharply. 


UT, whatever it does to the teamsters, the new law will also 
be judged by its broad effect on the union movement as a 
whole. The pinch is likely to be felt in at least three ways. In 
the first place, small unions are liable to find the reporting require- 
ments burdensome. This is not merely because some unions 
conduct their finances with a certain comradely carelessness (which 
is true of a few big ones as well as of many little ones), but also 
because the small fry cannot afford the accountants who could put 
their books into good order. Senator Kennedy unsuccessfully 
sought to exempt these small unions unless the Secretary of Labour 
had particular reason to feel suspicious about them. It is these 
which will also be the hardest hit if the “ bill of rights ” encourages 
a crop of irresponsible malcontents—as distinct from victims of 
genuine persecution—to take their complaints to court. At the 
moment two-thirds of all unions have less than 200 members 
each and probably many of these will now find it necessary to 
merge. This may well make good economic sense, but it is not 
at all what the conservative authors of the present legislation, who 
loathe “ big union power,” had in mind. 

Secondly, a large number of workers—the number is estimated 
at several millions—will find that when they become involved ia 
labour disputes their rights will depend on what part of the country 
they live in. These are the employees of small businesses, mostly 
in the retail and service industries, over which the National Labour 
Relations Board refuses to exercise jurisdiction, even though their 
operations cross state lines. The quarrels between these workers 
and the managements will now fall under the generally unsympa- 
thetic eye of state judges administering state law ; three-quarters 
of the states do not even protect the rights of workers to bargain 
collectively. It is no defence of this arrangement to point out 
that the federal system is designed to allow for local variations 
in the definition of justice. The federal government long ago 
assumed responsibility for imposing uniformity in many questions 
involving interstate commerce ; the new law, in effect, lays down 
that in settling labour disputes only the big cases are entitled +o 
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uniformity. It was one of Senator Kennedy’s greatest defeats that 
he failed to establish that the state courts should at least apply 
federal law. 

The third handicap is probably the most troublesome. Congress 
has made it substantially more difficult for the unions to organise 
the large numbers of workers who are still unorganised. Picketing 
is the principal weapon used for this purpose ; but now, in effect, 
the union will be able to picket a plant for only thirty days before 
an election is held to decide whether the union is to represent 
the employees. This is unlikely to give the union long enough io 
counteract all the different kinds of pressure which the manage- 
ment is able to put on its employees to prevent them from joining 
a union. One probable consequence is that in the South, where 
six million or more workers, not counting white-collar employees, 
are still unorganised, the unions will be frozen out even more 
effectively than they are now; since this will tempt industry to 
speed its migration southwards, it might even cut into union 
membership in the North. There may also be an increase in the 
number of “ company unions ” which employers recognise in order 
to keep out the more demanding kind. 


The 1959 LABOUR REFORM BILL falls into three 
sections :— 
1. The bill of rights, to guarantee democracy in trade unions, 
provides that 
(a) all members may take part in the election of the officers 
of a union and in its meetings ; 
(b) union dues may only be raised after a majority vote ; 
(c)members may sue the union provided they have first 
used established procedures for arbitration. 


2. The anti-corruption provisions require that 

(a) all trade unions adopt constitutions and by-laws, file 
annual financial reports with the Secretary of Labour 
and open all these to public inspection ; 

(b) officers of unions and employers report to the Secretary 
on all financial transactions with each other, whether 
directly or through middlemen, apart from ordinary 
Wage payments ; 

(c) unions exercising trusteeship over a branch report regu- 
larly on how and why this is being done and carry out 
certain other conditions ; 

(d) union officers be elected regularly with adequate pro- 
visions for fair voting ; 

(e) officers handle union money solely for the benefit of 
members with various safeguards against misappropri- 
ation or misuse of funds and against the election of 
unsuitable people. 


3. Amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act :— 

(a) no-man’s land labour disputes, which are too small for 
the federal government to handle although it had exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over them, will now be dealt with by 
state agencies and under state law; “a 

(b) secondary boycotts, in which employees stop work in 
order to force their employers to cease doing business 
with another firm involved in a labour dispute, are 
prohibited more rigidly than before. 

(c) hot cargo contracts, in which an employer agrees not to 
do business with firms involved in strikes, are outlawed, 
with some minor exceptions for clothing and building 
workers. 

(d) blackmail picketing, designed to induce unwilling 
employees to join a union, or employers to recognise 
one, or to inform customers that the concern is “ unfair ” 
to its workers, is restricted in various ways. 

(e) workers employed by railways, airlines, farmers and local 
governments are brought under the Act. 

(f) other changes concerning labour organisation, which the 
unions had requested, are made in the Act. 
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The law is not all grief and tears for the trade unions. They 
have won a couple of amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act which 
they have long desired. Senator Kennedy also managed to keep 
the new restrictions on secondary boycotts, so distasteful to a great 
many people, within reasonable limits. But the general effect 
of the measure will be to constrain the labour movement more 
tightly than it has been constrained for a quarter of a century. This 
has happened only ten months after the unions appeared to win 
a resounding victory in last November’s elections. Next week 
Mr Meany has to explain this dismal fact to the convention of the 
AFL-CIO in San Francisco. It will not be surprising if the critics 
who have long been grumbling at his leadership ask how it is that 
labour’s fortunes have declined so sharply and so soon. 


_ Struggling to Adjourn 


HE President and Senator Morse had one thing in common this 

week: they were both placing obstacles in the way of Con- 
gress’s beating an orderly retreat from Washington before Mr 
Khrushchev arrives next Tuesday. If it can adjourn before then, 
the embarrassing question of whether he should be invited to 
address a joint session will not arise. Senator Morse thinks Con- 
gress should remain to face the music and to tackle issues which 
other members are glad to shelve until 1960. Personal pique prob- 
ably played a larger part than principle, however, in prompting him 
to declare a “ parliamentary war” on his own Senate leader, Mr 
Johnson. By making the Senate work over the Labour Day week- 
end, Senator Johnson made it impossible for Mr Morse to fulfil 
speech-making engagements back in his native Oregon. Senator 
Morse retaliated by trying to strangle the Senate in its own red 
tape and by refusing the unanimous consent needed to relax its 
time-consuming rules. Unless he relents, which would be out of 
character, it will be Saturday before the Senate can vote on the 
foreign aid appropriation ; agreement with the House must then 
be sought. 

The President’s vetoes, which have made Congress rewrite legis- 
lation, at least have a constructive purpose: to force Congress to 
respect the Budget which he has tried so hard to balance and which, 
in spite of higher spending than he planned, will show only a small 
deficit, if there is one at all. His veto of the omnibus housing Bill 
last week—his second rejection of such legislation within a month— 
was upheld in the Senate, but he ran the risk that Congress would 
refuse to try again. This would have left the Administration with- 
out any new authority to insure private mortgages, but this uncon- 
troversial programme probably could have been kept going by one 
device or another. The real victim would have been further slum 
clearance, which is far more urgent. However, in turning down the 
second housing Bill because it still contained many features which 
he found objectionable, such as direct loans for college building 
and for homes for the elderly, and a public housing scheme, the 
President assumed—correctly, it seems—that Congress would not 
want to take the political blame for abandoning the housing pro- 
gramme and would make new efforts to write a Bill which he 
could sign. 

Mr Eisenhower can also claim a partial victory in Congress’s 
decision to raise the petrol tax by 1 cent a gallon for 21 months to 
cover the growing cost of the interstate highway programme 
instead of succumbing to the temptation of raiding the Treasury. 
Mr Eisenhower had asked for an increase of 1.5 cents. Members’ 
capacity: for conciliation was exhausted, however, when it came to 
the public works Bill which the President vetoed; all their repressed 
resentment of his high-handedness came out when they defiantly 
repassed the Bill by huge majorities without removing a single 
one of the 67 new projects which were the President’s sole reason 
for condemning the measure. 
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Another West Side Story 


RIME in the United States continues to rise steeply, largely, 
* it seems, as the result of juvenile delinquency ; the figures 
for 1958 show an increase over 1957 of 8.1 per cent in arrests of 
young offenders against only 1.8 per cent for adults. New York 
City’s recent ferocious outburst of juvenile crime has underlined 
these figures dramatically. Within two hot summer weeks a fifteen- 
year-old girl has been fatally shot, a fourteen-year-old boy stabbed, 
and two sixteen-year-old youths murdered, as they sat talking in 
a playground, by gangs operating on the West and Lower East 
Sides. But at least the authorities have taken prompt action 
to stem such outrages. Hundreds of police diverted to the 
troubled areas are maintaining continuous patrols there and the 
perennially under-staffed force is to be raised by over a thousand 
to its full complement of 24,508 men. Over 145 arrests were 
made within twenty-four hours and the number now exceeds 300 ; 
but a curious feature is that a high proportion seems to have been 
of the homosexual prostitutes who ply their peaceful if disagreeable 
trade along the western fringe of Central Park. A curfew for 
young people, such as that enforced in Chicago and other American 
cities, was proposed but was rejected as an infringement of the 
rights of the virtuous majority. 

Such a display of vigour reassures the public and will do some- 
thing to calm the growing clamour for a “tougher” policy. But 
these and other long-overdue measures, such as floodlighting the 
public parks at night, do not approach the root causes of these 
outbreaks of lawlessness. Poverty, overcrowding, broken homes, 
irresponsible and immature parents, are obvious factors, as is the 
tidal wave of Puerto Rican immigrants which has overwhelmed 
whole districts of New York ; but Puerto Ricans are not especially 
law defying, and only a tiny percentage engages in criminal activi- 
ties. At the heart of the problem of juvenile crime in New York, 
as those who have seen West Side Story will appreciate, are the 
gangs ; there are thought to be 150 of these potential fighting 
groups in the city, with about 7,000 members altogether. The 
New York City Youth Board has consistently taken the view that 
gangs are a reasonable and healthy phenomenon, providing asso- 
ciation, status, and an outlet for adventure to those deprived of 
all three, and that they should be diverted to peaceful ends as 
“clubs” rather than be stamped out. 

This attitude has always been criticised, and the 73 officers 
specially trained by the board to infiltrate the gangs are said 
only to increase their self-importance. On the other hand, by 
acting on advance “ tip-offs,” the officers have forestalled repeti- 
tions of such excesses as the “ rumble ” of 1955, when five hundred 
battling youths had to be dispersed by troops of mounted police. 
Nevertheless, more positive action seems desirable, but the board 
is unfortunately hampered by shortage of funds. So is the 
city, since every dollar available at present is needed for the 
expanded police force. But now the state authorities have stepped 
in: Governor Rockefeller has announced a “crash programme ” 
for expanding the existing State Youth Camps for potential 
delinquents and minor offenders. He also wants to improve the 
supervision of young people on parole and to change the work 
laws so that those over 14 may take jobs. 


Steel’s Unwelcome Record 


=. week the strike in the steel industry became the longest 
in its postwar history, exceeding the 55 days lost in 1952. So 
far the government has been able to stand aside because stocks of 
steel accumulated before the strike started in July have been 
big enough to cushion the rest of the economy from its impact. 
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(Some of this steel came from abroad ; imports were higher in 
June than they had ever been before and higher still in July.) 
But if the strike continues into October and production and 
employment in other industries begin to suffer seriously, Mr 
Mitchell, the Secretary of Labour, says that he will advise the 
President to invoke the Taft-Hartley Act, for the first time in the 
steel industry. To wait longer would be dangerous, for it takes 
time for the steel mills to regain the near-capacity operations which 
will be needed, and much of their post-strike output is already 
earmarked. 

In effect both the steel companies and the steel workers have 
just over a fortnight if they wish to stave off government inter- 
vention. The industry certainly does, and so does the trade union 
if the Taft-Hartley Act is to be employed. This law provides that 
the President may require workers to return for an 80-day “ cool- 
ing-off ” period if a strike endangers the health and security of 
the country. Before this time expires, and the workers are free 
to walk out again, they must vote on whether to accept the last 
offer of the management. But the President is not empowered 
by the Taft-Hartley Act to appoint a committee to look into the 
dispute and recommend a compromise, a procedure used by ciher 
Presidents which has generally helped the strikers. 

The first hint that either side was prepared to give and take 
came last week when 450 union officers and representatives of the 
rank and file were called to New York to discuss local issues, 
particularly the work rules which the companies insist must be 
relaxed, in the interest of greater productivity, before they make 
any concessions on wages or other benefits. The industry's 
official stand is that, if this is done, it is prepared to raise benefits 
this year and wages next year. Up to now Mr McDonald, the 
union’s president, has replied that safeguards painfully won over 
many years are not negotiable. But the wage increases recently 
granted to workers in meat packing and in other industries make 
it nearly unthinkable for Mr McDonald to forgo a wage increase 
this year. He may hope that, if the union is prepared to consider 
changes in its work rules, the steel companies may reconsider their 
determination not to increase wages—as opposed to benefits —uutil 
next year. This seems to be the kind of compromise recommended 
this week by Mr Mitchell to the President, who is now asking both 
sides to make every effort to reach an agreement. 


Interest Deadlocked 


ITH the stock market staggering under the sharp and con- 

tinuing rise in interest rates and the government bond 
market practically knocked out, with the commercial banks scraping 
the bottoms of their vaults to meet the booming demand for loans, 
the Federal Reserve Banks were the only financial institutions 
where calm prevailed last week. There was no sign of the 
expected increase in their rediscount rate, lagging far below other 
interest charges. But the rise must come soon, in spite of the 
steel strike, the official reason for the delay. What may have been 
the unofficial reason no longer holds good for it now seems cer- 
tain that Congress will not raise the 4} per cent ceiling on the 
interest which the government may pay on its long-term borrow- 
ing. While there was still a chance that Congress might relent 
on this, the Federal Reserve Board was reluctant to add fuel to 
the charge that the Administration was holding back economic 
growth by pushing up interest charges. 

Originally the request for the removal of the ceiling on long-term 
rates was coupled with one for a similar change in the rates per- 
mitted on savings bonds, a proposal which had more appeal for 
Congress. But now the House has acted on this “ sweetener” 
independently and has agreed to lift the 3.26 per cent ceiling on 
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savings bonds, although it has left on the President the onus of 
deciding how much the rate is to go up; the forecast is that it 
will be to 3.75 per cent. The Senate is expected to approve this 
move, much needed since redemptions of these bonds have been 
running far ahead of sales. 

In its present mood the Administration is probably not unhappy 
that the two measures have been separated. Its original readiness 
to compromise on the long-term interest rate was frustrated by 
Congress’s attempt to use it as an opportunity to interfere with the 
cherished independence of the Federal Reserve Board and by the 
board’s determined resistance. Now the Administration sees in 
Congress’s obstinacy an issue which can be used against the Demo- 
crats in the coming election year. The refusal to allow the 
Treasury to pay the market rate for its long-term borrowing forces 
it to raise the substantial sums it needs in the short-term market 
where the pressure, already heavy, is sure to become worse. 
Eventually, it seems, the Federal Reserve System will be unable 
to avoid making funds available in some quantity at the commer- 
cial banks, an inflationary move for which it will be possible to 
blame the Democrats. Equally, their attempts to undermine the 
Federal Reserve’s inflexibility can be made to look like irrespon- 
sible advocacy of “soft money.” But by the time Congress is 
faced with the interest rate question again next year the Demo- 
crats will surely have recognised the trap which is being set 
for them. 


Michigan: Political Bankrupt 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DETROIT 


OWHERE have the deficiencies in standards of state government 
been more apparent recently than in Michigan, the seventh 
largest state in the country with a population of 7.8 million, 
which is the centre of the huge automobile industry. Although 
it ranks sixth among the states in wealth, Michigan nonetheless 
has been so short of cash that it has not been able even to afford the 
new typewriter ribbons needed in state offices. On one occasion 
this year the state had to postpone paying the salaries of its 26,000 
employees, and it has had to resort to some fancy book-keeping 
to avoid other payless paydays. Businessmen who sell to the 
- have had to wait months, instead of days, for their bills to 
met. 

Michigan’s deficit reached $110 million before the Legislature 
agreed recently on a programme to bring in $128.5 million a year in 
new taxes. This financial crisis attracted widespread attention, 
partly because of the state’s economic importance and partly because 
of the possible effects of the crisis on the presidential aspirations of 
Michigan’s Democratic Governor, Mr Mennen Williams. The 
state’s troubles are not new. They have been piling up for years 
and the business recession of 1958, which imposed new strains on 
state governments, was the last straw. Michigan probably suffered 
more from the recession than any other state. At one time there 
Were more than 400,000 unemployed, four times as many as is 
normal, and the motor industry had its worst year since the 
depressed nineteen-thirties. One firm lost $34 million. But the 
return of prosperity did not mend the state’s finances, which went 
from bad to worse while the legislators and the Governor quarrelled 
over what should be done. 

One of the long-term causes of the problem is-that several con- 
Stitutional amendments have been adopted in recent years which 
specify how certain funds shall be spent. As a result the Legisla- 
ture, which ought to control all spending, now controls only about 
one-third of it and the state has no flexibility in financial matters. 
The other difficulty is that, although a Democrat has been 
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Governor for the past eleven years, the majority in the Legislature 
has been Republican and he has thus been checkmated regularly. 
This situation is the result of unrealistic laws on legislative repre- 
sentation which have permitted the Republicans to retain control of 
the Legislature although they have slipped behind the Democrats 
in popular voting strength. There was a change this year, but for 
the worse. The Republicans kept a majority in the Senate, but the 
House of Representatives was divided 55-55. Thus Democrats in 
the House can block anything passed by the Republican Senate, 
and the Senate can block anything the Democrats manage to get 
through the House. The result of this divided authority and 
uncertain responsibility is stagnation, and the blame for the financial 
crisis cannot legitimately be ascribed to any one man, political party 
or unit of government. 

The worst instance of a drain on legislative power by constitu- 
tional amendment occurred in 1946 when the state’s school districts 
and municipalities were given five-sixths of the $300 million a year 
received from the state sales tax. This diversion of revenue might 
well be taken as the beginning of the financial crisis. The state 
has never been able to make up the loss, which is particularly 
unfortunate since its expenses have increased from $471 million in 
1948 to $1 billion this year. In 1957, when the recession began 
to cause a further drop in state revenues, the Legislature ignored 
Governor Williams’s warning that new taxes would be needed. The 
state ended the year with a $20 million deficit. In 1958, with 
the recession at its peak, revenues dropped even more sharply and 
at the same time the demands on the state government increased. 
Unemployment compensation had to be paid to thousands of 
workers and many families were added to the assistance rolls. 

This year all state officials were agreed on the need for new 
taxes but the Democrats and the Republicans in the Legislature 
were sharply divided over how much money was needed and how it 
should be raised. They finally agreed on an increase in the use tax 
to bring in $120 million a 
year and on an $8.5 million 
increase in taxes on business. 
In the past the use tax 
applied only to goods bought 
outside Michigan. Its ex- 
tension to all goods sold or 
used inside the state was pro- 
posed by the Republicans 
and is of doubtful legality. 
The State Constitution pro- 
hibits an increase in the sales 
tax and some authorities hold 
that the use tax is simply a sales tax under another name. If 
the courts accept this view, then presumably the Legislature will 
have to be called back into session to start work all over again. 
The only alternative to the use tax that has been suggested is a 
personal income tax favoured by the Democrats. 


TOTAL PERSONAL INCOME 
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HE publicity that Michigan’s troubles have received has dashed 

what small chances Governor Williams had of winning the 
Democratic presidential or vice-presidential nomination ; fairly or 
not, the impression that he is a spendthrift on welfare has been 
confirmed. But if he stands for Governor again next year, as he 
may, one point in his favour is that the immediate shortage of cash 
could have been alleviated and the payless payday averted if the 
Legislature had released $50 million being held in a trust fund to 
provide aid for needy ex-servicemen. This fund actually serves no 
worthwhile purpose and Mr Williams tried to get the Legislature to 
release it months ago. But the Republicans said they would not do 
so until a tax programme had been enacted. In retrospect, they 
realise this was a tactical blunder, giving Governor Williams the 
opportunity to pin the blame for the payless payday on them. Also 
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to Mr Williams’s advantage is the fact that he has one of the most 
powerful political organisations in the United States, after eleven 
years in the Governorship. This is the longest tenure of any 
Governor in the country and has been made possible primarily 
because Mr Williams has had the unswerving support of organised 
labour, a powerful force in Michigan. 

~ On the other hand, although economic conditions in the state 
have improved greatly this year, there are still 240,000 people out 
of work and little prospect that many of them will find jobs soon. 
Employment opportunities have been reduced by mergers and 
automation in the automobile industry, by the movement of one firm 
(the American Motors Corporation) out of the: state, and by a 
sharp decline in the amount of defence work handled by the auto- 
mobile companies. 

Republicans blame Governor Williams for the state’s failure to 
bring in many new industries. They say businessmen are reluctant 
to move into Michigan because his spending policies have resulted 
in high taxes on business. But Mr Williams can point out that 
the Republican-controlled Legislatures of his first ten years could 
have blocked any of his spending programmes if they had wished to 
do so. And he can argue, with justification, that his spending has 
_ probably not damaged the state’s chances of attracting new indus- 
try nearly so much as has the Legislature’s delay in putting the 
state’s finances in order. 


Jets in Competition 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


EXT Friday regular services with the new Douglas jet air- 
N craft, the DC-8, will be inaugurated by two domestic airlines, 
United and Delta. Delta will actually be first, ironically enough, 
for United Air Lines was the first domestic carrier to order the 
DC-8, the first to take possession of the new aircraft and the largest 
customer to date, having placed contracts for 40 of the new planes 
at approximately $5,000,000 apiece. Altogether 143 of these air- 
craft have been ordered by domestic and foreign airlines. Both 
United and Delta decided almost four years ago to order DC-8’s 
rather than the Boeing 707’s, which have now been in use for 
months by other airlines. At that time, the DC-8 was still on the 
drawing board and, in fact, no prototype of the plane was ever 
produced. The maiden flight in May, 1958, was made by an 
early production model and by then the Douglas Aircraft Company 
had already obtained orders for 138 of its Jetliners. This was 
testimony to the great prestige of the company with both domestic 
and foreign carriers, based on the commercial success of Douglas 
airliners in the years since 1935, when the DC-3 was the first 
really economical transport to be developed. 

For the Douglas company Friday will also represent a “ payoff ” 
on decisions made long ago. The DC-8 cost more than 
$250,000,000 in research and development outlays, allegedly the 
largest amount ever expended on the development of a single pro- 
duct by private capital. Inevitably, comparisons will be drawn 
between the new Jetliner and the very similar Boeing 707. The 
DC-8 is a somewhat larger plane and it is the first true jet designed 
in the United States completely for commercial use. The 707 
was developed from Boeing’s aerial tanker, and is being produced 
on the same assembly line as its military parent, with tools and 
equipment leased from the government. This arrangement enabled 
the Boeing Aircraft Company to offer its machine initially at about 

_ $500,000 less than the DC-8, a saving which influenced American 
Airlines, the largest air carrier in the United States and usually 
a close associate of the Douglas Company, to equip its fleet with 
707’s. However, the Boeing Company is said to have lost at least 
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$100,000 on every aircraft delivered so far, and the Douglas 
Company has invoked an escalator clause in its early contracts 
which allowed it to push up prices by Io per cent. 

In engineering advantage and passenger comfort, both planes 
are thought to represent a great jump from their propeller-driven 
predecessors. The DC-8 contains fewer movabie parts, for example, 
and this is expected to reduce maintenance costs and increase 
reliability, while the design of the landing gear is different from 
that of the 707’s. The company is now turning its attention to a 
cargo-carrying version of the Jetliner, while United and Delta are 
turning theirs to methods of filling the vastly increased passenger 
capacity which is one of the most prominent features of the jet age 
from the point of view of the airlines. But the jet aircraft which 


have been flying so far have all been full, or very close to it, and it is 


generally agreed that the attractions of jet travel are bringing new 
passengers to the airlines, ones who never used piston-powered 
aircraft. 


Surpluses to Share 


ONGRESS, having failed to pass a Bill to discourage the 
eo accumulation of agricultural surpluses which the President 
would sign, has also rejected, this time on the Administration’s 
advice, most of Senator Humphrey’s “food for peace” scheme, 
which envisaged long-term, iarge-scale distribution of existing 
surpluses to relieve a hungry world. The foreign sales programme 
would continue at about its present level of $1.5 billion a year 
under both the Senate and House Bills extending the life of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act ; since it was 
first passed in 1954, this has authorised the sale of $4 billion of 
agricultural commodities for foreign currencies and donations, for 
relief purposes, amounting to $800 million ; Congress is now pro- 
viding $300 million a year for relief. The House extended the 
Act for only one year, the Senate for three, and a compromise on 
two years seems likely ; this would have the advantage that the 
problem would not have to be considered again at next year’s 
short pre-election session of Congress. 

The Administration opposed Senator Humphrey’s plan for 
disposing of $2 billion worth of surpluses every year for five years, 
which appealed to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, partly 
because it does not like to admit that surpluses are here to stay. 
Its spokesmen also argued that the scheme would alarm exporters 
in other countries (Pakistan, for example, may welcome American 
food-stuffs, but hates to see its markets for cotton suffer) ; because 
a long-range programme would discourage backward countries 
from developing their own supplies of food ; and finally because 
the American authorities have not found it possible to get rid of 
more than $1.5 billion worth of commodities each year. Elements 
of the Administration’s much more modest scheme, including 
donations of food to under-developed countries to help establish 
stockpiles of food to be used in emergencies, were approved. 

Congress’s understandable attempt to speed up the distribution 
of surpluses to hungry Americans as well, by reviving the old food- 
stamp plan, is opposed by the Administration and, if the final 
version were to include a large-scale mandatory programme (which 
is unlikely), the President might be forced to veto the whole Bill. 
Surpluses are already available, on request, to states and voluntary 
agencies and the Administration does not want to assume the 
burden of distributing them. Less disinterested views of the crop 
disposal scheme were taken by those who tried to make mandatory, 
instead of discretionary, the programme of bartering surpluses for 
foreign strategic materials and by spokesmen for the eastern and 
Gulf ports, who tried to forbid use of the St Lawrence Seaway 
for government-subsidised exports of grain. Both of these efforts 
were apparently beaten off ; and the barter scheme is, in any case, 
likely to be much reduced by administrative crder. 
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Light on Africa 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE organisation of a high-powered com- 
T mittee of businessmen to advise the 
Department of Commerce on African invest- 
ments, like the creation of an Office for Afri- 
can Affairs in the State Department or the 
long-term study which the Army Quarter- 
master Corps has been making of the central 
region of the continent, need not be viewed 
with alarm as indicating that the Americans 
are about to march in. These are only 
straws in a rather gentle breeze. American 
interest in Africa is blowing up, but by no 
means at gale strength. 

When Africans were arguing about the 
Cameroons last spring in New York, some of 
them made friends outside the United 
Nations building; when riots flare in 
Nigeria or the Congo the whole continent 
becomes front-page news. But even then 
there is little public reaction outside the 
cities on the eastern seaboard. Enthusiasm 
for such African leaders as Mr Nkrumah or 
Mr Mboya does not mean a boom in tourist 
travel to Africa or in Afro-American de- 
velopment shares on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Some Americans have been to 
Africa for holidays this summer, some 200 
American business firms are said to have 
interests there. Some economic aid is being 
given, some political links are being forged. 
But as far as a general American under- 
standing of Africa is concerned, the conti- 
nent has done no more than cease to be 
“darkest” and take on an interesting, if still 
confusing, tone of grey. 


An alert body of well-informed inter- 
nationalists is keenly aware of the complex 
political problems to be solved if Africa is 
not to flop straight from colonialism into 
communist hands and of the effect of such 
unhappy American phenomena as race riots 
in Little Rock. In another sphere, business 
ears prick up when the World Petroleum 
Congress is told that known African oil re- 
serves have increased by twenty times in the 
past four years, and that the Sahara region 
alone, with estimated reserves of 3} billion 
barrels, now ranks among the top ten oil- 
bearing areas of the world. 


Meanwhile, able newspaper reporters 
travel in Africa and do their best to translate 
Strange scenes into familiar American terms. 
Dispatches come back about political up- 
tisings and the hazards imposed on wild 
game by hydro-electric dams, or on tradi- 
tional nudity by native moralists. In the 
Magazine field, two very different monthlies 
and a weekly have each recently devoted an 


entire issue to various aspects of the African 
continent, 


tig sympathetic curiosity feeds, and is fed 
by, the work being done by charitable 
foundations and voluntary service com- 
mittees. The amount of aid now going to 
Africa, from public or from private sources, 
is still small compared to the funds allotted 


to Asia and the Middle East, but the quality 

“of interest makes up in warmth what it lacks 
in dollars. Most of the major foundations 
have money and people working there. The 
Carnegie Corporation, which supported the 
1956 revision of Lord Hailey’s famous survey, 
which has assisted the publications project 
of the International African Institute in 
London, and has provided part of the funds 
for a five-year study of Benin history, has 
since 1928 put more than $3 million into 
South Africa and the colonial areas alone. 


Two major Carnegie grants were made in 
March of this year—one establishes in 
Nigeria a library training course at the post- 
graduate level which will benefit all West 
Africa ; the other will start, with British and 
Nigerian co-operation, a survey of higher 
education in Nigeria. Primary education 
there is being surveyed by the Ford Founda- 
tion, while the Rockefeller Foundation has 
for several years been working on yellow 
fever research in both Nigeria and Uganda. 
The newer Rockefeller Brothers Fund has 
established an office in Ghana to advise the 
Africans, both there and in Nigeria, on 
obtaining capital and other financial assis- 
tance for economic development. The 
Twentieth Century Fund is almost ready to 
publish its three-year study of Africa south 
of the Sahara, the Phelps Stokes Fund con- 
tinues to assist African students eager to 
study in the United States. 


The voluntary service committees have 
less money than the foundations, and per- 
haps for that reason they pursue quite 
different goals. For example, the African 
Studies Association, with some two hundred 
members and an office at Columbia Univer- 
sity, provides a centre for academic investi- 
gations of several kinds ; the American Com- 
mittee on Africa is concerned mostly with 
political interests, is warmly pro-African and 
reputed to be extremist; the American 
Society for African Culture is a Negro intel- 
lectual group, allied with the Paris agency 
which promotes the concept of Présence 
Africaine ; the African-American Institute, 
which has offices in the Carnegie Endow- 
ment building, tries its best to be enthusiasti- 
cally informative and unbiased. 


ype of these groups are by temperament 
and training bent on propaganda, but 
others are beginning to acquire a deeper 
understanding of what Africa must face in the 
next few years. Many of them start with the 
typical American prejudice against colonial 
rule of any sort, but the far-sighted now 
recognise the difficulties posed for the new 
African states by the withdrawal of British 
aid, British officers, British influence. This 
change of attitude may not yet show itself in 
the press, in speeches on the floor of Con- 
gress, or among the most inflammatory 
Negro orators who try to make Kenya sound 
like Arkansas, but. it is evident among the 
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men who administer private funds. Their 
reports and their conversations show that 
they are aware of the need for stepping 
softly, for trying to establish tripartite rela- 
tionships which shall include Critain as well 
as its former colony, for basing new work 
on values that exist rather than trying to re- 
make everything in the American pattern. 


This relatively new development in 
American thinking showed itself in two con- 
ferences that were held on African affairs 
last year, and in a discussion on the same 
subject which was held not long ago in 
London. At least one of these conferences 
took as its point of departure the hopeful 
assumption that British and American atti- 
tudes to Africa are not as dissimilar as they 
may look; that a major aim of both is to 
develop political, social and economic 
strength in African countries so that they 
will prosper under governments of their own 
choosing, preferably of the kind that will 
side with the free nations. To this end 
lessons were stressed which are hard for 
Americans to learn: that financial aid alone 
is not enough in Africa ; that foreign aid is 
more effective when free from military or 
political strings ; that confidence in African 
leadership is highly important to a people 
trying their wings for the first time; that 
economic inefficiencies are best attacked by 
way of improving African agriculture and 
exports. 


The existence of such views does not mean 
that there are not still people who see Afri- 
can aspirations in the light of 1776, and are 
bent on hurrying the end of British rule with- 
out regard to cost. There are others who 
would have Britain and the other colonial 
nations hold on to power, again without 
regard to cost. But the important thing is 
that these traditional prejudices are now 
counterbalanced by other approaches in- 


spired by a longer vision and working behind 
the scenes. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Congress has agreed to exempt regularly 
scheduled news broadcasts from the legal 
requirement that all political candidates 
must be granted equal time on the air waves 
and television screens. Strictly interpreted, 
in a country where fringe parties such as 
the Prohibitionists or Trotskyites frequently 
put up candidates for office, this require- 
ment would have made news coverage dur- 
ing an election campaign practically impos- 
sible. But in passing the Bill, Congress 
made it clear that broadcasters must give 
fair coverage to conflicting political views. 


* 


Mr Dale Alford seems to be safe in his 
congressional seat until the end of 1960. 
The House committee which has been in- 
vestigating the unorthodox methods by 
which he defeated the respected Mr Brooks 
Hays in Little Rock last November has 
found various irregularities in the election, 
but nothing to justify unseating Mr Alford. 
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There is nothing —s about the GKN Group of Companies. 
Its interests reach to the four points of the compass: east to Europe, 
India and Australasia ; west to Canada and the Americas ; 
north to Scandinavia ; south to the farthest tip of Africa. 
If there is one word that links them all it is steel. Steel is not the 
be-all and end-all of GKN but it is certainly the mainspring of 
the whole organisation. The making and working 
of steel is something that the great majority of GKN companies, 
here and overseas, have in common. 

- There is much else that they have in common— 
enterprise, for example, an expansionist outlook and ample scope 
for skills and abilities of all kinds. 
Anyone looking for opportunity and progress within the GKN 
Group does not have to go to the ends of the 
earth to find them ; but if he does, he will surely come 


across them there too. 


THE (EF KA N GROUP OF COMPANIES 


FOR ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN STEEL 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD. (HEAD OFFICE) LONDON WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, STAFFS, 
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MAKING THE BEST OF IT 


Gladstone was Prime Minister when Simon-Carves and so forth (coal into steam and electricity) 
built Britain’s first by-product coke ovens in 1882. and plants to prevent chimney gases polluting the air 
Simon-Carves have since become with dust and grit and chemicals 
leading international coke oven builders and (cleaner towns, less smog, fewer coughs). 
have immensely extended their connections with coal. Total gasification, briquetting of non-coking coals 5 
Today Simon-Carves build collieries : and other look-to-the-future coal processes are 
they build plants to wash as well as carbonise coal right up their street. Simon-Carves do these things 
(to make steel and gas and smokeless solid fuel) in a big way all over the world. 
and to recover and refine coal by-products 

, : a ae COAL? th 
(used in dozens of industries in hundreds of ways). 
They build great water-tube boilers Simon-Carves have been learning to make the best of 
at power stations and collieries and factories it ever since Gladstone was Prime Minister. 
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COMBINING THE IMMENSE RESOURCES OF 


Simon-Carves Ltd * Simon Handling Engineers Ltd 
Henry Simon Ltd * Huntington, Heberlein e Co Ltd th 
CHEADLE HEATH, STOCKPORT Chemical Engineering Wiltons Ltd 
AND) SIMON HOUSE, DOVER ST, LONDON W.I Turbine Gears 1.td + Simon Engineering. (Midlands) Ltd 
and at Calcutta, Johannesburg, Sydney, Toron:o and other companies in Britain and overseas 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


The United Nations Looks at Laos 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE name “ Dien Bien Phu” strikes a chill into the heart of 
ia western diplomat, and when a few days ago there were 
reports of north Vietnamese troops massing there for an attack on 
Laos, there was an unhappy feeling that we were moving back 
to the “ brink” which many hoped had been buried with Mr 
Dulles. When last weekend Laos appealed for help from the 
United Nations against “‘ communist aggression,” there could. be 
no thought of disregarding or pigeonholing the request. The 
Secretary-General’s prompt action in calling the Security Council 
was generally welcomed in the West and accepted by the East. 

The State Department in Washington for some days past had 
been fulminating against communist aggression in Laos, and well 
informed Washington correspondents were writing about the offi- 
cial view that only an ultimatum could stop the “Reds.” The 
press was also privately assured that there was ample evidence of 
invasion by north Vietnamese troops. When they dutifully wrote 
about these assurances, Mr Cabot Lodge was able to point to the 
newspapers as evidence that the fact of aggression was common 
knowledge. 

Yet, when the Security Council met on Monday afternoon (on 
one of the stickiest Labour Day holidays New York can remember), 
it turned out that no one had any real knowledge of what was 
going on in Laos, nor was prepared to take Mr Lodge’s word 
for the facts of the case. As a result, the Laotian request for a 
United Nations force was simply a non-starter. The United States, 
however, was determined that Laos must not be allowed to remain 
neglected or forgotten. The weekend talk of an ultimatum was 
dropped and a rumbling threat of action by Seato was pushed into 
the background, but some substitute had to be found that was also 
acceptable to America’s allies—particularly to Britain, which was 
reluctant to take any drastic action. 

The result was a proposal, sponsored by Britain, the United 
States and France, to send out a team of observers to find out 
exactly what was going on in Laos and to report back. This looked 
harmless enough, but the Soviet delegate, Mr Sobolev—one of the 
veterans of the United Nations—voted against it and demanded 
that his vote should be regarded as a veto. He was able to quote 
the 1945 agreement that the setting up of commissions of enquiry 
should be regarded as a substantive matter and liable to the veto. 
The Italian delegate, Signor Ortona—in the chair for September— 
tuled that this agreement was only between Britain, America and 
Russia and did not bind the Security Council. Therefore by a 
series of ten to one votes the commission was set up as a procedural 
Matter. By this weekend, representatives of Italy, Argentina, Japan 
and Tunisia should be arriving in Laos to establish whether that 
little kingdom has indeed been the victim of communist aggression. 

What are the likely results of this action? First of all the fact- 
finders are unlikely to find any facts—though it is reported that 
they will be shown two captured north Vietnamese officers. It is 
hard to say exactly how anyone can establish that a prisoner is a 
genuine north Vietnamese communist and not merely a masquerad- 











ing south Vietnamese officer. However, it is expected that in 
fact the despatch of the commission will have the desirable result 
of causing the withdrawal of all invaders from Laos—at least as 
long as the commission remains. 

The main results of this action are likely to be felt more in New 
York than in Asia. ..The United Nations has been put back into 
the old routine of cold war. It is now containing Chinese com- 
munist expansion just at the moment when rather different methods 
of containing Russian expansionism are being tried out. The ques- 
tion is whether the Assembly, meeting next week and being 
harangued by Mr Khrushchev next Friday, will accept this situa- 
tion. India almost certainly will not, because, as chairman of the 
International Control Commission set up in 1954, which the present 
Laotian government does not wish to accept again, it maintains that 
if any body should restore the peace in Laos it should be this one. 
Secondly, India and some other Afro-Asian powers have grave 
doubts about the Laotian government, which they fear has sold out 
to the Americans and in return for military and economic aid is 
violating the neutral status agreed at Geneva. 

Nevertheless, it is likely that China has behaved sufficiently 
badly in the past few months to discourage most of its possible 
friends from making a fuss. If the fact-finding commission does 
not demand any drastic action by the United Nations, the Assembly 
will probably be glad to keep a fatherly eye on Laos from a dis- 
tance. Who knows: perhaps, behind all the protests, Russia will 
not be too sorry to see its great ally given a mild cautioning. 


India’s Mood 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


N the last six months, for the first time since independence, 
I India has been shifting to the right, dragging Mr Nehru with 
it. Behind this shift there lies a combination of reactions—not 
only to Chinese moves, but also, at home, to state trading in grain 
and the threat of co-operative farming ; and behind these, again, 
there have been the calls of the five-year plan. 

India’s disillusionment with China began before the Tibetan 
revolt. China’s cartographic aggression for instance, goes back 
to Chiang Kai-shek ; but uncil this year it never rated more than 
a parliamentary question every few months and half a column on 
an inside page. Tibet jerked Indian consciousness of China on to 
an. altogether different plane. Here was colonialism just across the 
border, colonialism testified to by the Dalai Lama and 13.000 
refugees. The public declared its sympathies so clearly that the 
government, despite its obvious embarrassment at the damage being 
done to relations with China, was eventually carried along. 

Now there is trouble on the border itself ; the Chinese road 
through Ladakh, the threat to Sikkim and Bhutan, the attack at 
Longju, Peking’s refusal to recognise the McMahon Line or the 
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1842 frontier on the Aksaichin plateau. Mr Nehru has made it 
clear that India will negotiate on details, even consider arbitration, 
but that its frontiers are sacred. 


The damage done to communism by China’s behaviour has 
been made more serious by the Indian communists’? own actions. 
They supported the Chinese allegation that Kalimpong was a nest of 
spies and they made light of the border incidents. The verbal 
help that they have given to China will seriously affect their future ; 
in particular, it has further alienated the Praja Socialists and the 
Lohia group, with whom they hoped to form a united front ; the 
Socialists have, indeed, been much more bitter about Tibet and 
China than the Congress party. 


This isolation of the communists from the general stream of 
national feeling made it easier for Delhi to remove the communist 
government of Kerala State. In Kerala itself, every party, from the 
Revolutionary Socialists to the Muslim League, combined against 
the communists. Outside the state, people were shocked to discover 
how deeply the communists had made themselves hated there, and 
how regularly they had favoured their own followers, especially 
in lending money to co-operatives, and in their withdrawals of 
criminal cases. Mr Dange’s defence in parliament shocked people 
further. And then, after swearing by the constitution in Kerala, 
the communists started setting fire to milk vans and ambulances 
in Calcutta. 


To isolate the communists seems now to have become a definite 
objective with other parties. In West Bengal the chief minister 
has made considerable concessions over rationing and land revenue 
to the Praja Socialists. In Kerala the Congress are even considering 
an electoral arrangement with the Muslim League. In Bombay it 
has virtually been decided to split up the state into its linguistic 
components of Maharashtra and Gujerat, thus taking away from the 
opposition the one bond that has kept communists and non- 
communists together. 


HE swing to the right has not been confined to this growing dis- 
T taste for the communists. There has also been the foundation 
of the conservative Freedom party. The reasons for this go back 
nearly a year. Last winter the National Development Council 
decided to nationalise the wholesale trade in grain ; this has been 
done in varying degrees in different states—often all that happened 
was that traders were licensed—and it has been a complete fiasco 
everywhere. There was no proper preparation and there were 
not enough warehouses. Crops were held back from the market, 
prices went up and not down ; rice prices have risen by a quarter 
in the last six months. The traders were bitterly disgruntled, and 
nobody was happy. More important still, in January the Congress 
accepted joint co-operative farming as its goal, and Mr Nehru talked 
of using preference in credit and fertilisers to get people to pool 
their land. Nobody believes that land will be shared through 
any love for co-operation. Overnight there was created the base 
for a conservative party. 

This has already had an effect on official policy. Mr Nehru has 
been reiterating that co-operative farming will be completely 
voluntary, which means that even the pilot projects will probably 
never come into being. Mr S. K. Patil, the new minister for food 
and agriculture, whose appointment is in itself a sign of the new 
influence of the right, made it clear in his first statement in parlia- 
ment that he had no doctrinaire attachment to state trading in 
food, but looked back rather to the example of Mr Kidwai, who 
made food plentiful by removing controls. 

Policy is further affected by the needs of the five-year plan. 
If there is to be a £7,500 million third plan, there will have to 
be some £1,850 million of foreign aid ; and that means primarily 
American aid. Moreover, if the domestic resources for the plan 
are to be found, state enterprises will have to make a profit, prc fit- 
able schemes will have to be preferred to unprofitable ones, and 
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the whole community will have to be heavily taxed. A Society 
which judges the success of its state enterprises by the normal 
criteria of business can hardly be as hostile to private enterprize 
as has been the fashion during the years when it was considered 
a merit for a state bus service or irrigation scheme to lose money, 
The swing to the right has not yet gone far, and Mr Nehry’s 
capacity to swing with the public has taken some of the steam out of 
the Freedom party much as he used to take it out of the Left. Bur 
the swing could go much further if there is any new misbehaviour 
by China or by Mr Krishna Menon, the defence minister, or another 
hint of compulsory co-operative farming. For the first time since 
1947, the Congressmen of the right, who are the majority of the 
party, can feel the weight of public opinion behind them. 


What Markets for Canada’s Oil? 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN OTTAWA 


HE great Canadian debate about national energy policy, which 

in recent years brought the fundamental economic problem 
of this country into the forefront of political dispute, now looks 
like fizzling out in a feeble attempt at blackmail. The Conserva- 
tives, who achieved great political gains by taking up a strongly 
nationalist position during the Liberals’ fumbling of the natural 
gas problem, are now themselves facing the massive arguments 
for placating American capital and accepting a “continental 
policy.” Rival policies—or at least rival philosophies, for they 
barely reached the stage of practical policies— were very much in 
the centre of public attention when the Conservatives took office 
in June, 1957. But Mr Diefenbaker wisely pushed them behind 
the arras into the care of a Royal Commission on Energy Policy, 
headed by Mr Henry Borden, president of the Brazilian Traction 
Company. From behind this discreet curtain the problems have 
been handed out into public view piecemeal. 

First came a report on natural gas policy, which approved the 
export of gas to the United States because it found that Canada 
had enough and to spare. It also approved the establishment of 
a National Energy Board to regulate the building of interprovincial 
pipelines and the export of energy in the form of natural gas or 
electricity. The government has recently appointed this Board, 
after putting through Parliament a complicated National Energy 
Act which is identical in nearly all respects with the sort of Act 
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the Liberals would probably have passed in 1957 if they had been 
returned to power. 

The Borden Commission’s second report, published last month, 
is almost entirely devoted to the question whether the Canadian 
oil industry should seek expanded markets in the United States or 
eastern Canada. In its final chapter the commission says: 

Canada is not a natural economic unit, There have always been 
powerful forces of an economic nature tending to separate the 
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nation into regions. It has been necessary that these forces be 
resisted to some degree in order to build a nation from a group 
of widely separated regions. Confederation itself involved the 
construction of a transcontinental railway to link the outlying 
provinces with the central ones even though cheaper transportation 
might have been obtained through the United States. 


This is the “ underlying principle,” says the commission, behind 
its recommendation that gas exports must be limited to the surplus 
left after all foreseeable Canadian needs have been fulfilled—a 
policy which the Liberals had implemented in its difficult part 
by getting the trans-Canada gas pipeline built, leaving the Borden 
Commission and the Conservatives to fulfil the easy part of 
licensing exports. ’ 


In the case of oil the practical application of the “ underlying 
pinciple * also involves a pipeline—either a new oil line from 
Alberta all the way to Montreal, or at least an extension and 
enlargement of the existing “ Interprovincial Oil Pipeline ” which 
reaches as far as Toronto after crossing the prairies and passing 
through the United States south of Lake Superior. The western 
Canadian oilfields, and particularly the largest producers in 
Alberta, badly need larger markets. Last year their production 
had to be held down to 47 per cent of their potential output. But 
Canada was importing 45 per cent of its total requirements of 
crude, which could all have been met from its own production. 
At the same time the United States was producing 72 per cent 
of its potential, and putting quotas on all imports. Canadian crude 
oil has not been able to penetrate to any refineries east of Ontario. 
The country’s largest refining centre, Montreal, is supplied by 
crude from Venezuela (and in smaller degree from the Middle 
East), most of it being pumped through a pipeline from Portland, 


United Nations as Observers 
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Maine ; and the Montreal refineries, with another small one at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, supply all of eastern Canada and even put 
refinery products equivalent to 50,000 barrels per day into Ontario. 

The Borden Commission pinned precise figures to its calcula- 
tions. Last year Canadian production of oil amounted to 454,000 
barrels per day—a reduction from 470,000 in 1956 and 498,000 
in 1957 when markets were expanded by the Suez crisis. The 
commission says production should be 700,000 barrels per day 
by 1961. This is made up of projected demand of 440,000 b/d 
in Ontario and the western provinces, plus 50,000 b/d to displace 
the products from Montreal, together with an additional 210,000 
b/d which the Montreal refineries might draw from western 
Canada. This target is still barely 70 per cent of the estimated 
potential production ; but the commission says that it would be 
enough to ensure a “ healthy and vigorous industry.” 


Unfortunately the big oil companies which control the five 
Montreal refineries—with a sixth now under construction by 
British Petroleum—stated flatly that they would not switch to 
Canadian crude even if it were delivered to their doorstep. They 
are Standard of New Jersey (through its Canadian subsidiary, 
Imperial Oil), Gulf Oil Corporation (through its subsidiary, 
British American Oil), Royal Dutch Shell (through Shell of 
Canada), the Texas Company (through Texaco of Canada), and 
Petrofina SA of Belgium (through Canadian Petrofina). Petrofina 
has guaranteed to supply its subsidiary with imported crude at 
competitive prices. The other four ~ompanies between them are 
estimated to have an 87 per cent interest in Venezuelan oil. The 
five companies own or control, it is stated, about 80 per cent of 
Canada’s refinery capacity ; and they produced in 1957 43 per cent 
of total Canadian crude production. They are sole owners of the 


Beirut the next day. The group was built 
up to 134 men drawn from 14 countries 
and remained in Lebanon for about three 
months. But for the first three weeks they 


y= in doubt, set up an international 
commission and send it to have a 
look. In the case of Laos, the devotees of 
this system have resorted to a question- 
able manipulation of an unobtrusive sec- 
tion of the United Nations Charter. The 
Russians had made it clear that they 
would block any attempt by the Security 
Council to send observers to investigate 
the Laotian government’s complaint. This 
obstacle could have probably been cir- 
cumvented by referring the matter to the 
UN Assembly, but that would have 
involved either waiting for the opening 
of the annual session on September 15th, 
or summoning a special meeting—an 
expensive and unpopular procedure. 
Instead the United States, Britain and 
France submitted a resolution in such 
terms that though no mention was made 
of a visit to Laos, the business to be 
undertaken could not be done from New 
York. The Russians have announced 
that they will not recognise the newly 
formed sub-committee or its findings. 

_ If the sub-committee finds that there 
1s evidence of persistent infiltration, the 
Council, or more probably the Assembly, 
will have to decide whether to dispatch 
a group of observers to keep the United 


Nations abreast of the situation. There 
are precedents for such action. Imme- 


diately after the war, when the Greek 
government complained that the rebels in 
its northern provinces were receiving help 
from Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania, 
the Security Council sent out a fact- 
finding mission. The report of this mis- 
sion led the Assembly to override Russian 
opposition and establish the UN Special 
Committee on the Balkans (Unscob). 
This committee set up headquarters in 
Salonika and kept observers in the area 
until the insurrection petered out. From 
1948 until 1952, Unscob reported regu- 
larly that the rebels were receiving assist- 
ance from Bulgaria and Albania (and until 
1950 from Jugoslavia) and similar reports 
were put in for another two years by its 
successor, a sub-committee of the Peace 
Observation Commission. 

In May, 1958, the Lebanese government 
complained to the Security Council that 
the United Arab Republic was interfering 
in Lebanese affairs by taking a hand in 
the civil war. On a proposal to establish 
a United Nations observer group. in 
Lebanon (Unogil), the Soviet delegate 
abstained from voting and the plan was 
adopted on June 11th without any need 
to go before the Assembly. A _ small 
advance party (borrowed from the United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organisation 
on the Arab-Israel frontiers) reached 


carried out patrols only by day, and it was 
a month before they were able to operate 
effectively in the frontier areas controlled 
by the rebels. They were faced with the 
difficulty of distinguishing a Lebanese 
from a Syrian in an ethnically indeter- 
minate border area, and of deciding 
whether the arms they saw had reached 
Lebanon by way of Syria or direct. Not 
surprisingly, their reports were incon- 
clusive 

The United Nations has assumed func- 
tions of a somewhat different kind in two 
other frontier zones. The Truce Super- 
vision Organisation (Untso) operates along 
the Arab-Israel armistice lines (except for 
the border between Israel and Egypt 
where it has been relieved by the United 
Nations Emergency Force). It checks 
allegations from either side of infringe- 
ments of the armistice agreements, has 
its headquarters in Jerusalem and, unlike 
its counterparts in Greece and Lebanon, 
has been free to operate on both sides of 
the line. In Kashmir, a group of 50 mili- 
tary observers have been sending in 
reports on a static cease-fire line for 
eleven years, and will probably continue 
to do so until India and Pakistan agree to 
eliminate the reason for its existence. But 
there are worse fates than being forgotten 
in Kashmir. 
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pipeline from Portland, Maine, to Montreal. If the Canadian 
government, therefore, decides that Canadian crude should be 
used in the Montreal refineries, it will have to compel its use. 
Customs duties are rejected by the commission, because nobody 
knows how high they would have to be to become prohibitive. 
The method it recommends is licensing of imports. 


But this is drastic action, and it would not be necessary for the 
“health and vigour” of the oil industry if the same amount of 
additional oil could be sold in the nearby markets of the United 
States. Until last June this was prevented by American restric- 
tions. But when Canada was exempted from them, the commission 
found itself up against an equally formidable power—the inter- 
national giants of the oil business. The same American companies 
which own the Montreal refineries, Standard of New Jersey, Gulf, 
nd Texaco, plus Standard of California and Socony Mobil, 
«count directly, says the Borden Commission, for one half of the 
imports into the United States and indirectly for much larger 
amounts. They dominate the American refining industry. They 
could, if they would, import all the Canadian crude Canada wants 
to sell. So far as price goes, says the commission, Canadian crude 
is now fully competitive at the refineries of the Pacific north west 
(Puget Sound) and at an even larger number of refineries in the 
Middle West. But it is not being used... Exports reached an 
average Of 151,000 b/d under the spur of the Suez crisis in 1957. 
In 1958 they were down again to 85,600 b/d. They are rather 
worse this year. The commission finds that the big oil companies 
are responsible. 


The use of Canadian oil owned by these refining companies 
tends to be less attractive financially (than use of their other over- 
seas sources) because under the prorationing system applied in 
Alberta they are required to purchase oil produced by other 
companies as well as from their own holdings. 
Also, it says, oil produced from Canada may cost them more in 
exploration and development to replace the reserves; and low 
tanker rates have also favoured use of overseas supplies. 

This leads the commission to recommend that the Canadian 
government should attempt a form of blackmail on the giant oil 
companies. This is the form: let them make a “ vigorous and 
imaginative effort ” to raise Canadian sales to the United States ; a 
year to a year and a half would give them time ; if by the end of 
1960 they have not raised their imports from Canada to 210,000 b/d 
—for a total Canadian production of 700,000 b/d—then let the 
Canadian government and the National Energy Board put the 
Montreal pipeline back on the agenda, complete with import restric- 
tions and the rest of the necessary paraphernalia. 


It should be a neat trick if it worked. Meanwhile the Conserva- 
tive government is excused from asserting the “ underlying 


principle” of “resisting economic forces in order to build a 
nation.” 


The Vanoni Plan Reappraised 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN ROME 


I’ January, 1955, the late Signor Ezio Vanoni, then minister for 
the budget, who is still regarded as the guiding economic spirit 
of the Christian Democrat party, presented a “ plan for the develop- 
ment of employment and income in Italy from 1955-64.” The 
Vanoni plan has been the main plank in the Christian Democrat 
Platform in two general elections and numerous local contests 
although probably few voters had more than a vague idea of the 
largets it set up and the means it proposed to achieve them. Last 
April, the prime minister asked Professor Pasquale Saraceno, chair- 
man of the committee for the development of income and employ- 
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ment, and one of the authors of the Vanoni plan, to draw up a 
report on how far the national economy had developed during 
1955-58 along the lines traced in the plan and to estimate whether 
the plan’s aims and policies are still valid in view of such new 
factors as the common market. 


The “ Vanoni Plan Reconsidered ” contains a number of salutary 
shocks. It shows that although one of the basic assumptions of 
the plan has been achieved, since the national income has increased 
at the rate of 5.2 per cent (the assumption was 5 per cent), neither 
investments nor employment have kept up the prescribed pace.” 
What is worse, investments have been concentrated in the already 
advanced sectors and areas, so that the distribution of income has 
not tended to improve the conditions of the unemployed and 
underemployed, while the gap between the depressed and the pro- 
gressive parts of the economy has remained constant in spite 
of the progress which public works and other incentives have 
brought about in the South. The report concludes that in present 
conditions this gap tends to become permanent. 


The Vanoni plan prescribed that investments should increase by 
7-8 per cent per annum. The actual rate of increase for global 
investments is 6.8 per cent, less than the target but higher than 
the rate of increase of the national income. This was prescribed, 
but the distribution of investments is very different from that 
envisaged in the plan. Investments in agriculture have increased 
by only 2.5 per cent per annum instead of 7.5 ; public utilities by 
5 instead of 7.6, and total investments in the so-called propulsive 
sector (agriculture, utilities, public works) by 4.1 per cent per 
annum instead of 7.3. Investments in industry and services have 
increased annually by 6.1 per cent instead of the prescribed 8.9 per 
cent. Only housing has boomed with an annual investment in- 
crease of 11.§ per cent instead of the scheduled 6.5. No wonder 
visitors to Italy are impressed by the amount of building going on. 
In point of fact Italians have been spending their increased income 
on the least productive form of investment. The boom in houses, 
one is tempted to think, depends partly on the desire to satisfy new 
aspirations towards a higher standard of living, but mainly upon 
the conservative habit of speculating in real estate. Whatever its 
cause the trend conflicts with one of the fundamental conditions 


for the fulfilment of the Vanoni plan: that the nation should practise 
austerity. 


NVESTMENTS in industry have been influenced by technological 
I progress to a much greater degree than the plan foresaw. The 
trend is to modernise and extend existing plant rather than build 
new plant in new places. Professor Saraceno sees a conflict between 
investments tending to increase productivity and those tending to 
increase employment. The criterion of productivity is likely to get 
more emphasis because of the common market as well as a prob- 
able slowing down in the rate of expansion of world trade. If the 
criterion of employment is to prevail the report sees the need for 
an energetic investment policy. 

The Vanoni plan recommended that the state should not compete 
heavily with private industry for investments. This line has beea 
followed in the period 1955-58 when state bonds dropped from 
45.8 per cent of the total of loans to 24.1 per cent. (The proportion 
will be higher now since a three hundred billion lire state loan was 
floated early this year and covered by the banks.) It is odd, how- 
ever, that Professor Saraceno does not mention the fact that the 
banks are bursting with savings which no one will use. The prime 
minister himself has drawn attention to the fact in an appeal to 
private industrialists to show more courage. This point might well 
have been noted in the report and set against the doubts expressed 
about public spending. The report considers that in future a much 
greater part of the tax yield will have to be spent on welfare and 
education, leaving less available for investment in the “ propulsive ” 
sectors of industry. In that case, since private industry is not coming 
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forward, why should the state not borrow more from the banks ? 

The Vanoni plan set a target of four million new jobs by 1964. 
The rate of progress in the period considered has been slower than 
this (1,400,000 new jobs instead of 1,600,000) although emigration 
has drawn off more than was foreseen. Professor Saraceno thinks 
that the target itself falls short of national requirements. He fore- 
sees an increase in the demand for jobs as more people leave agri- 
culture and more women come on to the labour market. Moreover, 
the Vanoni estimate that technological progress would shut down 
800,000 jobs in ten years is now considered too low. The whole 
problem of employment and a more equitable distribution of 
national income, says the report, calls for more vigorous policies of 
investment, prices and salaries. But would not a sound tax reform 
be useful? The report is silent on this point. 

The factors which determined the pattern of economic develop- 
ment from 1955-58 were the building boom and the expansion of 
exports ; the deficit in the payments balance was eliminated in 1957, 
sooner than Signor Vanoni foresaw. The report considers that these 
factors, which are probably destined to disappear, have carried the 
economy away from the lines traced in the plan. But the report does 
not say that the main reason why the Vanoni plan has never become 
the inspiration of an economic policy is that governments have 
lacked the courage to implement it by a minimum of coercion. 
Thus, for instance, the report laments the failure to invest in the 
South and ascribes it to the fact that the increased demand for 
goods arising out of increased income could be satisfied by in- 
creasing the productivity and the dimension of existing industrial 
centres. It does not say that one cause of the delay in investing in 
the South is the high cost of electricity there, a drawback which 
could be eliminated or at least attenuated by government action. 

There are signs however, and the report itself is one of them, 
that public opinion, or perhaps it would be more proper to say 
Christian Democrat opinion, is becoming convinced that the time 
tor such action is now ripe. It is significant that the government 
has recently decreed that IRI (the Institute of Industrial Recon- 
struction) should set up a new steel plant at Taranto. Another sign 
will be the government’s acceptance, or rejection, of the project 
presented by ENI for the industrial development of Gela in Sicily. 
The project, which contemplates investments of 110 billion lire 
(with a net profit of 14.38 per cent) was submitted several weeks 
ago to the inter-ministerial committee. 


A VISIT TO BRNO—I 


Switzerland of Eastern Europe 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


oR the first time since before the war, the engineering fair at 

Brno has been made an international show. The fair, the Czech 
prime minister declared, when he opened it last Saturday, is to 
be a meeting-place for peaceful economic competition between east 
and west, as well as a demonstration of the economic strength of 
the “socialist camp.” The Czechs, who ran an international fair 
for many years before the war, have been slow to reopen the door 
to western exhibitors. The Leipzig fair has been international 
since 1951. But now that the Czechs have made the move, they 
have done it impressively. The wide range of engineering products, 
the colourful well-designed fairground which sets many western 
fairs to shame, testify to the economic prowess of the “ Switzerland 
of eastern Europe.” 

The picture of Czech prosperity has its flaws. Caught up in the 
cold war taboos which surround the western visitor, or in the 
tangles of buck-passing and indecision which bedevil the lower 
ranks of the bureaucratic hierarchy, the visitor to Czechoslovakia 








can suffer in ways which would have made Kafka pale. Taps drip; 
Prague could do with a coat of paint: with a mere 30,000 houses 
built each year, there is a frightful housing shortage. Clothing jg 
adequate, but only the rare smart girl finds ways to break through 
the general drabness. 

All the same, the Czech economy gives an impression of under- 
lying strength. Relatively little damaged by the war, the country’s 
traditional industries provided the planners with a sturdy base to 
build on. Standards of life do not compare with Britain’s, it i; 
true: real wages in terms of purchasing power for consumer goods 
are perhaps a good third lower, The Czech pays little rent, but 
he may get very little for what he pays. But real wages are 
rising year by year. Russians and Poles come to Prague to shop 
for a wide range of durable consumer goods. 

In the investment industries the characteristic communist 
achievements can be plainly seen. Czechoslovakia already occupies 
a key place in the development plans of the Soviet block. It has 
won notable contracts in the undeveloped countries. Since 1937 
the engineering industry has expanded more than fourfold, the 
premier explained last week, and today it covers some four-fifths 
of the range of engineering products that are made in the world. 

One notable economic feature distinguishes Czechoslovakia from 
Russia or east Germany. Income differentials are remarkably 
small. In east Germany the need to compete with western stand- 
ards of pay for management has fixed a biggish gap between privi- 
leged and poor. In Russia the gulf between top-pay technocrats 
and unskilled workers yawns even wider. Czechoslovakia is far 
nearer to an older communist ideal—or, for that matter, to Britain. 
Workers’ pay ranges from 800 to more than 2,000 crowns a month 
and the best-paid skilled worker may get more than the don or 
foreman. Engineers’ salaries range modestly between 2,000 and 
3,000 crowns. This may in part reflect the fact that in economic 
matters the workers as a group, indispensable to the regime, still 
enjoy considerable power. That has meant moments of strain 
when the regime has sought to cut back wages, But in the long 
run it is a source of stability and strength. 


ae Mr Macmillan went to Moscow, a good many Czech 
officials have been suggesting that especially favourable oppor- 
tunities await Britain in trade with their country. The attempt to 
distinguish between one western state and another has, of course, 
a political motive. Those Czechs who take this line perhaps forget 
that the more they attempt to “divide the imperialist camp,” as 
they put it, the less easy it is for any western country to take a 
more flexible line. Economically, there obviously are opportunities 
for some growth of trade with the west. The Czechs placed a large 
order for paper-making machinery with a British firm at the Brno 
fair. They are interested at present in capital goods for chemicals, 
metallurgy and the metal industries. They will always be 
interested in the latest western technical developments. 

But there is much in the view of many western business men 
that the only major export opportunities are for goods that are 
not produced at all in the eastern camp. Ask a Czech official 
whether he can visualise a major expansion in mutual trade in con- 
sumer goods, and he will point to the instabilities of westerl 
markets which raise such problems for the planner. The Czech 
planners seem prepared to buy a few western consumer goods to 
give a little colour to life. But there is no deep interest in buyin3 
goods in the west just because they are made more cheaply there 
than at home. Trade officials suggest that long-term trade agret- 
ments and more generous import licensing in Britain may help 
to expand trade between the two countries. But their own central 
purposes remain unequivocal: to develop the economic 6 
operation and strength of the communist countries; thus, they 
believe, they will increase their bargaining power with the capitalist 
world. 

(To be concluded) 
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Electrical Aids in Industry 


Tent ee 


Good lighting affects productivity in three 
ways: (1) by directly increasing the speed of 
working and reducing errors and wastage; 
(2) by improving overall factory efficiency 
through better supervision and housekeep- 
ing; (3) by providing better working condi- 
tions, thus improving labour relations. This, 
of course, avoids frequent. changes of work- 
people. 


It is not possible to judge by the eye alone 
whether the lighting in any factory is good 
enough to serve these purposes because the 
eye has a tremendous range of adaptation 





readings at a number of 
positions relative to the 
lighting fittings, particu- 
larly beneath and between 
fittings and by the wall. 
The average of the read- 
ings should then be compared with the 
illumination values recommended by the 
Illuminating Engineering Society. The fol- 
lowing is a general guide to illumination 
requirements. 





NATURE OF WORK, 
PROCESS OR MATERIAL 













ILLUMINATION 
LUMENS /SQ.FT. 





Rough or routine work. 
Large detail. Medium 
to light material of 
good contrast. 





Data Sheet No. 6 


Glare 

Any direct light on the eye tends to reduce 
its sensitivity—thus reducing the power to 
see. Increasing the intensity of the light 





source may therefore not improve matters 
unless care is taken to avoid glare either by 
correct positioning or by the use of correctly 
matched reflectors and lamps. 


Shadows 

Unnecessary shadows may seriously slow 
down work and also cause accidents. Light- 
meter readings should always be taken under 
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KHARTOUM: The most memorable event in the life of 

this famous city took place in January 1956 when it became 

the capital of the new independent Republic of the Sudan. 

Another event of profound importance took place in 1925, when 

the opening of the Sennar Dam on the Blue Nile, 150 miles south 

of Khartoum, inaugurated the Gezira Irrigation Scheme, trans- 

forfning a million acres of barren land. Here, on former scrub 

and desert, Sudan’s staple crop—cotton—is raised. And 

Khartoum, like the whole of the Sudan, depends on cotton for 

its future. Today an important commercial centre, Khartoum, 

founded by the Egyptians in 1822, owes its name to the local Arabic word for an 
elephant’s trunk, which the promontory at the confluence of the two Niles resembles. 
It’s a handsome city with broad, tree-lined avenues and fine new buildings. A big 
city too: including Khartoum North over 130,000 people live there. 

The Bank’s first Khartoum branch opened in 1913. Today fifteen offices 
throughout the Sudan keep us in constant touch with the latest commercial 
developments. Business men who wish to benefit from this expert knowledge 
are invited to get in touch with our Intelligence Department, 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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How Much Science ? 


first quotation below must have appeared in almost every 

presidential address to the British Association since the 
war, as well as on innumerable occasions elsewhere. Sir 
James Gray, in this year’s address, had no need to argue 
the point ; he merely cited it in passing, as one of the accepted 
truisms of our times. 

In our times, the second quotation would certainly not be 
acepted as a truism (though it might have been so accepted 
by many scientists, and proudly, a century or so ago). As 
a philosophical aside, the British Association must have heard 
it before—but not recently, and not from an economist pre- 
suming to question one of the bases upon which the whole 
sientific establishment nowadays stands so tall in public 
esteem. Professor Jewkes’s address on “How Much 
Science ? ” delivered from the very forum of that establish- 
ment, was thus as provocative as it was characteristically 
hard-headed and empirical and distinctively an economist’s 
contribution (a model, incidentally, of what such addresses 
to Section F should be and in recent years practically never 
have been). 

Early last year Professor Jewkes in his book The Sources 
of Invention examined critically and indeed corrosively one 
tigning assumption about science: that industrial innovation 
derives mainly from organised large-scale research and can 
therefore be guaranteed or even accelerated by the prolifera- 
tion of research departments. Last week he turned his 
attention to another such assumption: that Britain today is 
either actually suffering from a shortage of scientists, or ought 
t0 be demanding more of them than it in fact does. As an 
economist, Professor Jewkes could readily define a shortage— 
citcumstances in which at the prevailing price the demand 
for scientists is greater than the supply. The other circum- 
stances often loosely called by the same name, in which the 
institutions actually exercising demand for scientists, such as 
universities, public laboratories and industrial firms are 
alleged not to be demanding enough for the public good, 
Professor Jewkes distinguished as an “ unmet need,” which 
is “a vague and perplexing concept (although I am not pre- 
pared to argue that it is entirely without meaning).” 

Is there a market shortage of scientists in Britain ? 
Professor Jewkes showed that the supply, measured in degrees 
and diplomas obtained in pure science, was in 1956-57 more 
than twice as great as in 1938-39 and 11 per cent greater 
than in 1949-50 ; since then the number of students taking 


[' slightly different words, some such statement as the 








up pure science has gone up by 25 per cent, so that this 
increase is certain to continue. In the three years 1956-59 
the total output of scientists from British universities would 
be about 18,000 ; according to a Ministry of Labour enquiry 
in 1956, industry, government and the educational authorities 
then reckoned they would need 9,500 extra scientists (net) 
by 1959. From such scrappy evidence as is available, the 
salaries of scientists still do not appear to be particularly high 
in comparison with those in other professions ; nor, Professor 
Jewkes thinks, do those earnings appear to have risen much 
out of line with other salaries during the years when shortage 
of scientists has been so much discussed. In market terms, 
the universities seem to have been producing quite as many 
scientists, in total at least, as their actual customers wanted. 


Ee unmet social need for scientists is a more slippery thing 
to identify and measure. Various arguments have been 
advanced to demonstrate that Britain’s supply of scientists, 
even if adequate for the actual demand, is so merely because 
the country is not sufficiently “ science-conscious,” or is falling 
behind other countries in the promotion and application of 
science. A detailed comparison of the output and stock of 
scientists in Britain and the United States can be alarming 
or comforting, according to the view one takes of the degrees 
awarded in the two countries. If first degrees in pure science 
are taken as equivalent, the United States possesses and is 
producing about twice as many scientists in relation to its 
population as Britain. If the first science degree in Britain 
is taken as equivalent to the second degree in America, then 








WE cannot shut our eyes to the fact that our national 
economy depends on our ability to make and exploit new 
scientific discoveries. If we wish to maintain or extend 
our standards of material comfort we must have more 
professional scientists and highly-trained technicians. . . 


—Sir James Gray, President of the British Association. . 


- . . AS an observable fact, the overwhelming mass of 
scientific thought and observation in the western world 
was never designed to bring, has not brought, and is 
highly unlikely ever to bring the slightest improvement 
in material standards of living. 


—Professor John Jewkes, President, Section F (Economics). 
Both to the annual meeting of the British Association at 
York, 1959. 
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Britain appears well ahead. “A reasonable compromise 
solution,” Professor Jewkes suggested, “is that the two 
countries are in roughly the same position.” As a proportion 
of national income, again, the amount of money devoted to 
research and development in Britain is much the same as in 
the United States. Comparisons with Russia rest on an even 
more rickety statistical basis, and the inferences to be drawn 
from them are not unmixedly unfavourable to the West. 

Assumptions that there is some “ definable” (but usually 
undefined) relationship between the number of scientists and 
technicians available to a country and the rate of economic 
growth, Professor Jewkes had little difficulty in showing, rest 
on practically no evidence whatever, and that inconclusive. 
Britain’s Committee on Scientific Manpower, in 1956, 
reckoned that demand for such trained manpower within each 
industry would increase in direct proportion to increases in 
industrial output ; being advised (the official crystal-gazers 
were then in rosy mood) to work on the basis of an average 
increase of 4 per cent per annum in industrial output, it 
concluded that Britain would need 4 per cent more scientists 
each year. Professor Jewkes dryly called this reckoning 
pessimistic, since it assumes that scientist and technologists 
could economise in everything but themselves: it would 
incidentally, he notes, mean a rise in the number of engineers 
from about 120,000 in 1955 to §,171,000 in AD. 2050. 

(One might only add that by then Britain might be able to 
support any number of people in any vocation to which they 
might care to become accustomed: income per head, on this 
same beautiful extrapolation, might be perhaps 30 times what 
it is now.) 

Upon so cold-blooded an analysis of a subject that is usually 
overheated with special pleading, therefore, there would 
appear to be no general market shortage of scientists in Britain 
(though demand and supply of particular specialists, obviously, 
will be difficult to match up at particular times.), and 
the alleged “ unmet need ” is as difficult to find as it is to 
define convincingly. Customers—for example, the big 
companies that employ scientists in large numbers—have 
incidentally been aware of the first point for two or three 
years now ; quite apart from the relation of output to expected 
demand, defence research, which employs more than half the 
scientists in Britain, has been cut since 1956. Professor 
Jewkes has not done the same calculation so far as technolo- 
gists are concerned: his suspicion, however, is “that the 
shortage of, and the need for, qualified engineers in Great 
Britain may have been exaggerated.” 


UITE obviously, what one needs for rational decisions 
about the amount of resources that an economy should 
devote to scientific research that it hopes will eventually 
produce economic gains (as distinct, perhaps, from the amount 
that a society may care to devote to widening human know- 
ledge or simply to making the ordinary educated person, 
whatever his eventual vocation, as literate as he wants to be 
in the alphabet of modern science) is some cool calculation 
“of net return. This calculation should count not only science’s 
successes, but also its far more numerous failures. So far, 
little such calculation has even been attempted: organised 
research is still young. Much room, even when such calcula- 
tions become available, will no doubt still be left for intuition, 
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judgment, and common sense: “The process of shuffling 
resources about until something like the correct balance jg 
struck is not, in itself, scientific procedure and certainly not 
one in which scientists should be allowed the last word.” 

Professor Jewkes could very fairly argue to “ those whose 
task it is to put science and technology on the proper map 
and in its proper place” that religious, political and social 
(and not scientific) ideas are the great moulding forces of oyr 
world, and that the development of new social and economic 
institutions may have contributed as much to economic pro- 
gress as the technical inventions and scientific discoveries of 
the last two centuries. “It is by no means clear that for 
those countries with urgent short period economic problems, 
such as intractable balance of payment difficulties or levels 
of poverty which are politically explosive, more science and 
technology should have the highest priority”; Britain might 
need good salesmen more, and the under-developed countries 
certainly need. better administrators and managers to help 
them make use of the existing stock of technical knowledge. 
Are scientists and technologists, claimed to be short, really 
being efficiently and economically employed ? If they are 
short, why is the price of them held down by rules that 
academics in other disciplines must be paid as much, or that 
administrators must be paid more? He is entitled to warn 
scientists not to sell science on false promises that it can every- 
where guarantee economic gains: “the ultimate purpose of 
science is not to cater for the lower claims of material progress, 
where indeed its yield is uncertain, fluctuating, and sometimes 
even negative, but to satisfy the higher needs of knowledge for 
its own sake, where its returns can hardly ever fail to be posi- 
tive.” 

All of this needed saying, particularly among scientists. It 
was inevitably travestied, by some illiterates, into “ Professor 
Jewkes doesn’t want any more scientific research ”’; that does 
not matter. What matters more, however, is that this should 
not be mistaken for any suggestion that “ How much 
science ?”” is a question about which Professor Jewkes or 
other economists think they know it all. He himself was 
careful to emphasise his main conclusion: that we should 
go on searching for better criteria to decide, or inform the 
decision, how much the community should devote to science 
and to technology. For the decisions have continuously to 
be made, rational or not. With Professor Jewkes about, we 
must watch our words, and not suggest that they are more 
difficult decisions to make than men in history have often had 
to take ; but it is perhaps not exaggerating to suggest that 
they may be among the most complex. Industrial research, 
which can only precede investment and seems inherently far 
more risky, lengthens the period between decision and return, 
if any ; and a society such as Britain is not yet affluent enough 
for even a few very big wrong guesses not to matter. 
Economists, certainly, as yet possess no lore 
calculate this nicely less or more ; nor would the decisions, 
even if they had, ever be wholly economic. What they have 
to offer is the best information they can dig out about net 
returns upon resources devoted to science for economic ends. 
and their own knowledge of the problems always encountered 
in allocating scarce resources. One of the first of those 
contributions, which Professor Jewkes has made, is to remind 
scientists and the public how much we do not know about 
the matter. 
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A Stake in Hire Purchase 


PPORTUNITIES to put money on deposit in the hire 
() purchase finance houses are plentiful. Opportunities 

to share in the growth of these companies through an 
iavestment in their equity stocks are very limited. Only seven 
HP finance houses are quoted today on the London 
sock exchange. The famous 1,200 HP organisations that the 
Board of Trade has managed to count are for the most part 
quite small; often they are family affairs closely linked with 
aspecific line of retail business. Over half of them together 
wm less than £24 million of hire purchase debt, which is 
uf of one per cent of the total. Some of the medium sized 
ompanies have been growing fast, but only one or two are big 
eough to consider coming to the market for a quotation. 

When the banks bought their stakes in HP finance—at 
what are now seen to be bargain basement prices—they pre- 
yented the corpus of HP finance shares from growing. In 
three instances a house that had been a public company 
became instead a wholly owned subsidiary of a bank ; and in 
other cases, investment by the banks obviated the need for 
rising new capital from the public. Just as in commercial 
television, only a handful of shares in a handful of companies 
change hands and price movements can be correspondingly 
sharp. But the trend has been obvious: outstanding trading 
results ; lyrical comments on growth prospects ; and earnings 
and dividend yields brought very low. 

Expansion in hire purchase finance has now been dis- 
counted a good way ahead and the best British finance house 
shares yield no more than 24 to 3 percent. (It may be noted 
that as good a share as Custom Credit in Australia currently 
yields 53 per cent.) The primary stage of automatic growth 
for hire purchase finance is now perhaps past in Britain 
ad the investor has to weigh two uncertainties. Will the 
fnance houses continue to provide a growing share of a grow- 
ing total of consumer credit ? Could they be checked by 
ficial controls? Controls on hire purchase have been shelved 
—not abolished. On balance the Radcliffe report is reassur- 
ing about this ; it argues that any controls over the liquidity 
ofthe banks should be extended to other lending institutions, 
including hire purchase houses, but it is difficult to see how 
they could be equitably and effectively imposed. Hire pur- 
chase was nowhere cited in the report as the knave in the pack. 
Controls on the terms of HP contracts, it was stressed, should 
be used only in an emergency when other sources of credit 
were being subjected to severe restrictions. 
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So the risk that hire purchase houses might lose business 
to other credit institutions as a result of discriminatory con- 
trols imposed by the Government is now lower than before 
the Radcliffe report appeared. But a broader question is still 
unanswered. Will the community as it grows richer continue 
to rely heavily on hire purchase if it can get ready access to 
cheaper credit from the banks? So far, the ability of hire pur- 
chase to compete against other sources of credit has not been 
severely tested ; since the end of the credit squeeze a year 
ago, bank advances and hire purchase transactions have 
climbed rapidly together. Plainly the first urge was to satisfy 
the demand for credit which formerly was dammed up; but 
when this backlog of demand is worked off (as it may soon be) 
competition to provide credit may become more intense. 


T the moment, about 70 per cent of the credit extended 

by the HP finance houses is for new and secondhand 
cars ; another Io per cent is in industrial and farming equip- 
ment and the rest mostly in consumers’ durables. Some of 
the business, particularly in cars and producers’ equipment, 
will be affected if the banks start to hunt for business—and if 
borrowers wake up to getting cheaper credit. If this should 
happen, the balance of the business of the finance houses 
might veer away from cars and towards the block discounting 
of HP paper held by retailers on household durables. 

But competition for credit business, if the authorities allow 
it, will be in a market that will surely grow in total. Mass 
consumption boosts the demand for instalment credit, and 
only now is Europe beginning to follow the lead of the 
United States, Canada and Australia. The well worn statistic 
is that consumer credit in the United States is about 
14 per cent of disposable annual income, and still only about 
half that in Britain. So there seems plenty of opportunity for 
growth here even though Britain will hardly follow the United 
States all the way in its use of consumer credit. Differences 
in social habits, some of which may even endure, and the fact 
that fewer Britons than Americans pay for their cars out of 
their own pockets will limit the possibilities of growth in 
important credit fields. 

Hire purchase finance houses have strikingly increased 
their share of instalment credit in Britain over the last 
few years. In December, 1955, £256 million was owed 
directly to shops supplying household goods and £205 million 
to finance houses. By July this year the 
debt owed to the shops had risen only 
slighgly, to £273 million, but the finance 
houses had more than doubled their 
stake to £469 million. They may not 
be able to do so well in the future. Res- 
trictions on their sources of finance were 
largely ineffective, despite the squeeze, 
but they would not necessarily be so if 
the authorities clamped down generally 
on liquidity. 


ae = 
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pu bitiiriiiii| 50 The rate of growth in hire purchase 
credit has for the moment levelled out 
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and the Board of Trade expects a fall early next year. At this 
point, the finance houses will be subject to a test different in 
kind from that imposed by the credit squeeze and likely to 
produce different results. The squeeze was lopsided: it made 
business easy for the very small finance house, which could 
duck under the controls on capital issues; and the big houses, 
struggling to raise funds, could not meet the small in full 
competition. Today, the advantages seem to lie wholly the 
other way—with the big houses and particularly with those 
linked with the banks. This covers virtually all the big houses 
(except Lombard Banking); and some of the medium sized 
houses have important links with merchant banks and insur- 


ance companies. 
T HE big house pays less for its moneys and enjoys corre- 
spondingly better margins than those of the smaller 
houses. Members of the Finance Houses Association are 
paying 1/14 per cent above Bank rate for deposits whereas 
the medium sized house, with no banking name to lend it 
lustre and security, may be paying up to 3 per cent above Bank 
rate and some small houses are advertising for money at 8 to 9 
per cent. Nor have the banks been slow to funnel business 
to the finance houses in which they are shareholders ; and if 
a credit squeeze were to return, it would be only patriarchal 
if the banks in being forced to be hard found it possible to be 
less hard on the finance houses with which they are associated. 
For the investor, then, the big house seems to offer the 
better security against the prospect of greater competition and 
of the risk from a renewed tightening of credit. Earnings 
and dividends of the big finance houses seem certain to grow, 
because of the weight of the business they have transacted 
in recent months, but the current yields on their shares prob- 
ably discount that growth pretty fully. Between those houses 
that are linked with the banks there seems little to choose. 
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Some investors may be particularly attracted to the companies 
that are expanding abroad. So far this expansion, notably by 
UDT and Lombard Banking, as well as some deposit bent 
has been confined to the Commonwealth, but the finance 
houses are planning closer contacts with European counterparts 
and some would do business on the Continent if they coulg 
secure exchange control permission. 

Growth in business is more beneficial to the ordinary share. 
holder in a finance house where the ratio of risk capital to total 
borrowings is low. Some striking differences are shown jp 
the accompanying table. It would now be to the banks’ own 
advantage as shareholders to keep the ratio as low as possible, 
by financing an expansion in debt through additional advances 
or deposits and not through a further increase in the ordinary 
capital. It may be significant that the new issue of {2} 
million by Mercantile Credit, in which two clearing banks have 
an interest, is in preference shares and not in ordinary shares, 

The judgment of investors, as reflected in current yields, 
that the big houses would grow and that the shareholdings 
the banks acquired in them gave them respectability, 
stability and security, has obviously proved right. It would 
not, however, be wise today to lump all the finance houses to- 
gether and regard them as a growth industry. The big houses 
are much stronger than before and their vulnerability to swings 
in the market for credit is less. But in gaining status they 
may have lost some of their opportunities to live adventur- 
ously. The smaller houses, on the other hand, are now more 
vulnerable in this more competitive market in credit. But, so 
long as they are well managed, they could still have the chance 
of expanding at a pace that their more mature big brothers 
might find difficult. Institutional investors and others who get 
a chance of a private participation in such a company before it 
is publicly quoted are to be envied by those whose only invest- 
ment opportunity is to add to their stake at a high price in 
the big and established giants. 


THE FINANCE HOUSES COMPARED 
























































(£’000s) 
Utd. —" Soden a | Bowmaker | British Wagon | Wagon Finance | Astley a 
7 ~~ ts 2% pS aE Royal Bank of -.. co 
Barclays ....... 25% Secs Eee | COM «0200002 25% Glyn i } 40°, District ...... 334% 
es = aa a | - = . Deacon's 
ty 30, December 31, __ September 30, Suste 31, | December 31, | December 31, | fone 30, 
1958 1959 1957 | " 1958 1957 | 1958 | "1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 7 1957 1958 
| j | } } | | | 
Preference capital ..... 1,500 | 2,500 |° 595 595 650 | 1,293 750 | 750 | int tie on mm 200 200 
Ordinary capital ...... 3,000 | 4,000 412 | 1,498 806 | 1,812 9Il | -2,018 770 1,275 1,250 | 1,250 200 305 
PUNE cc sn5ssecsuus 4,422 7,411 1,012 1,833 1,900 1,345 1,688 | 4,692 1,426 3,403 723 | 843 | 289 698 
Bank advances and | 
acceptances.......06 14,749 28,708 2,229 4,417 8,916 | 8,254 8,210 7,134 2,569 2,755 | 120 | 670 | 1,643 1,963 
ED i60k6snenssn> 61,832 63,840 18,631 | 32,988 5,389 | 10,979 5,453 | 10,990 5,070 5,574 1,919 2,791 776 1,857 
Debentures .......... 76 | ‘376 | ... | 3913 | 250 | ‘250 |... os, | Sat | See |. ce a. . ws 
Hirers’ balances*...... 53,005 | 68,857 19,665 | 38,934 19,165 | 23,999 15,098 | 20,683 11,192 13,880 4,817 5,866 3,202 4,756 
Liquid ass€ts.......00. 9,038 | 11,334 3, re 5,769 1,198 1,653 1,332 3,875 1,495 2,106 159 | 344 17 7 
Risk capital /borrowingst 8-I | 10-0 2°5 21-7 | 20-7 19-4 7-1 | 15-3 36-2 | 93:5 | 58-2 17-0 18-9 
Liquidity ratio*¥* ....... 14-6 | 17-8 16. ; 17-5 22;2 | JU5:1 24-4 35-2 29-5 37°8 8-3 12-3 2:2 0-6 
| | 
Trading profit ........ 2,264 | 3,238 644 | 1,413 820 | 1,066 | 849 | 1,148 | 84 | 1,231 580 710 | 37905 
senesseeseebabene 1,187 | 1,599 288 | 540 403 | 512 | 431 573 | 189 293 185 229 104 136 
ieadiee 943 | 1,474 | m5 | 323 | 442 313 443 180 | 261 184 240 gi 
| | 
Dividend (per cent)|] .. 20 | #25 is | 16 67 S 105 133 10 | tl, | 10s 17! i! 13% 
Times covered........ 26 | 23 36 | 2:9 5s’ | 26 21° | 19° | 20 22° | 24° | 1-9" | 3-2 | 26 
pnccnianateall Se Necstecincsenn pacha | -——— —— 
Current price ........ 182/- 37/- 25/3 35/1! 75/- 120/- 37/- 
Yield (per cent)....... 2-7 2-3t 3-09 2-0 F | 5 aA 3-0§ 
| a 


* Less deferred income reserve. 
17 per cent. 


present capital. ** Liquid assets as a percentage of deposits. 





=] t Share capital plus free reserves, less fixed assets, investments in subsidiaries and trade investments. 
§ On dividend of 22'2 per cent recently announced with preliminary results for year to June 30, 1959. 





{ On indicated dividend of 15 per cent 





+ On indicated —_ . 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








ELECTION MARKETS 
———————————_ 


All Over Bar the Voting? 


ROBABLY no election in recent years has 

cast as long a shadow before it in the 
{nancial markets and in the minds of busi- 
nesmen as the election now fixed for 
October 8th. Yet on the day the election 
date was announced, while the Dow fones 
average on Wall Street dipped 93 points to 
643, the Financial Times index of ordinary 
shares in London shot up by 4 points to 
25, its biggest gain since the aftermath of 
Mr Butler’s autumn budget in 1955. At 
the same time on this remarkable Tuesday 
gilt-edged rallied, and the Continent bought 
sterling. The election spectre has evidently 
become less ominous as it has actually come 
into view. 

But the buoyancy of the markets on the 
dection news is attributable to more than 
confident political forecasting. It is a reflec- 
tion of the firmness of the undertone, in 
equities, in sterling, even perhaps in gilt- 
edged. Sterling has done unexpectedly well 
this year. It has got half-way through the 
season of commercial strain without dipping 
below parity, and it has had to contend 
with a rise in interest rates in New York 
pulling funds back across the Atlantic. This 
week, it seemed likely the spot rate would 
dip below $2.80. Instead, it rallied slightly, 
and the Exchange authorities probably made 
good their modest losses of gold and dollars 
incurred in their supporting operations last 
week, Significantly, too, the discount on 
the forward dollar remained, while the 
premium on dollar sccurities in London 
natrowed to 13 per cent. The forward ex- 
change margin ‘continues to be roughly 
at its interest parity, offsetting the differ- 
ential between three months’ Treasury bills 
in London and New York—though there 
8 a distinct margin in favour of covered 
abitrage in longer bills and short bonds in 
New York. 

On present indications it seems the ex- 
change authorities should have a smooth 
tun. In any case they have ample means to 
fight off any speculation that may develop 
~and the knowledge that they have those 
means is itself a major element in dis- 
couraging such speculation. The central 
(serves now total $3,248 million and there 
8 a standby credit immediately available at 
the International Monetary Fund of $939 

on. If any short-term pressure appears 
the reserves will be used ; that is what re- 
setves are for. 

Bank rate, for the next four weeks, is 
Presumably immovable. Certainly the 
authorities have given no encouragement 





in their money market operations to a rise 
in bill rates to follow New York. Nonethe- 
less, a growing number of people are think- 
ing that a rise in Bank rate may be called 
for before the end of the year ; and outside 
applicants at the Treasury bill tenders are 
holding off. Some observers are predicting, 
not too dogmatically, a rise in Bank rate 
soon after the election, whichever party gets 
back. 


Equities Go Ahead 


UNDITS on the behaviour of the stock 
markets cannot have it both ways: 
equities took quite a knock in the second 
half of last week because of the prospect 
of an early election, and then after 
the polling date was announced they 
jumped ahead again. Yet the illogicality 
of these movements is more apparent than 
real. Two forces are exerting differing tugs 
on investment decisions and they will con- 
tinue to do so until the last vote has been 
cast and counted. The first is a natural 
reluctance of investors to commit them- 
selves wholeheartedly when the outcome of 
the election is uncertain; that may be 
especially important for investors contem- 
plating a big commitment to buy, with 
prices already at high levels. The second 
is the belief, as sustained by the public 
opinion polls, that the Tories will in fact 
win, and that there will be a run of four 
or five years in the stock markets without 
much, if any, political interference. 
Equity prices will thus for the next few 
weeks tend to swing in time with the 
opinion polls, though as October 8th draws 


nearer, election nerves will be more in 
evidence. While the speculators will find 
it difficult to resist the short-term gamble, 
investors for the longer term may move 
rather more cautiously, keeping their 
buying to a minimum. But if they are 
convinced, as the institutional investors 
generally seem to: be, that whatever political 
party is in power the weight of equities 
within their portfolios has to be increased, 
they will still be buyers and not sellers. The 
undertone of the market should remain 
reasonably firm, as indeed it did on Wednes- 
day, though Wall Street had suffered quite 
heavy losses. Any drop in equity prices 
which is not occasioned by a forecast of a 
victory for the Labour party is more likely 
than not to lead to renewed buying. 

Nor are investors likely to be afraid of 
taking up any attractive new issues that 
come on to the market this month. Last 
week they gave a rip-roaring reception to 
the issue by General Electric of a 6 per cent 
loan stock (1979-84) at par, putting in sub- 
scriptions of £43 million for £4 million 
worth of stock. This week they have 
battled for copies of the prospectus of the 
offer by Mr Clore’s property company, 
City and Central Investments, putting in 
applications worth more than £37 million 
for the 1,500,000 ordinary shares at 25s. 
each. That is a sign of their willingness to 
buy growth equities, just as the widening of 
the premium on the GEC loan stock (£25 
paid) from } to 1% demonstrates their eager- 
ness to take up high-coupon fixed interest 
stocks. This offer and that by Thorn Elec- 
trical of £33} million of a loan stock on 
exactly the same terms may mark the end 
of the regime of a 6 per cent coupon for 
good-class industrial loan stocks. Indeed, 
hard on their heels came an offer by Ranks, 
the flour millers, of £75 million of a 5} 
per cent unsecured loan stock (1976-81) 


HOW STEEL SHARES HAVE RISEN 





1959 | 1959 | 


Low High | Low 


gil Seen = i | Yield 
| g 
| Jan. | 











{ | 
Aug. 12 Sept. 2 | Sept. 9 











| 1958 | 
Issue 
price 
High | 
| 
CO sock ccc 26/- | 31/6 24/1 1, | 39/3 
COON, bacdaceas 25/6 | 22/4'2 |17/10'2 | 26/9 
Dorman Long... 22/6 | 29/7'2 |21/7'2 | 37/- 
T. Firth &J.Brown | 25/- | 25/3 | 19/- 37/9 
Hadfields ....... 27/6 | 21/3 |15/7'2 | 21/3 
Lancashire Steel . 22/- | 31/9 19/- 48/6 
South Durham .. 27/6 | 28/3 | 19/- 37/3 
Steel Co. of Wales | 20/— | 23/I'2 | 15/6 35/- 
Stewarts & Lloyds 17/6* | 32/3 | 20/- ‘| 39/3 
John Summers... 16/2* | 28/7!2*| 14/10'2*| 44/3 
United Steel .... 16/8* | 30/3 17/9 44/9 
Whitehead ...... 55/- | 59/3 4" 75/6 


28/1! | 30/6 | 35/9 | 37/12 | 38/9 | 7-23 
18/10'2| 19/10'2| 22/3 | 24/1'2 | 26/1'2 | 6-70 
26/6 | 27/7'2 | 34/- | 35/6 | 36/9 6°53 
21/9 | 23/- | 32/- | 37/9 | 37/12 | 6-20 
| | } | 
16/- | 21/- | 17/6 | 18/72 | 20/6 5-85 
28/- | 31/412 | 44/3 | 47/6 | 48/6 6-60 
27/6 | 27/10'2| 35/3 | 35/9 | 36/9 6-53 
20/9 | 22/7!2 | 31/- | 33/4" | 35/- 5-71 
25/- | 30/3 | 33/9 | 37/7'2 | 38/6 5-71 
23/41, | 27/41.*| 38/- | 38/6 | 43/41. | 4-92 
24/9 | 28/6 | 37/10'2, 41/7'2 | 43/10'2| 5-70 
58/3 | 73/6 6-67 


| 59/3 71/6 | 75/- | 





* Adjusted for scrip issues. 
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at 983. These terms offer a running 
yield of £5 16s. 9d. per cent and 
a redemption yield to the latest date of 
£5 18s. per cent. They seem to be sufficient 
to ensure a premium on the offer price 
when dealings begin. Similarly, the high 
coupon as well as the name of Mercantile 
Credit and the business of hire purchase 
- Should attract subscribers to the issue by 
that company of 24 million 63 per cent 
cumulative preference shares of £1 each 
at par. 


The Steel Gamble 


i equities are the obvious gamble. 
They have been so throughout the 
whole of this year and only a few weeks ago 
German and American investors joined 
British ones in buying them on the chance 
of another term of office for the Conserva- 
tives. If the threat of nationalisation is 
pushed once more towards the Greek 
kalends, the prices of steel shares must rise 
so as to bring their yields down to a level 
comparable with their investment merits. 
There is a gap of 13 to 2 per cent between 
their present yields and those offered by 
blue-chips in other industries. A Tory 
victory would narrow that gap for all steel 
equities and perhaps close it entirely for 
those companies whose prospects are the 
brightest. The speculators gambling on a 
political chance are already discriminating 
between the individual companies. 

The jump in the prices of steel equities 
this week was a natural response, but it 
was exaggerated by two factors. First, when 
prices fell at the end of last week very few 
steel equities were sold, so that on Tuesday 
the jobbers had little stock on their books 
to absorb the sudden increase in buying 
orders. Secondly, the option market in steel 
shares became more active than ever—so 
much so that the call option prices on steel 
shares went up by not less than 1s., with the 
option price on Colvilles going up by as 
much as Is. gd. to §s. 9d. As investors 
bought three months forward “ calls” on 
steel shares, the dealers, to cover themselves, 
bought the shares spot in the market, where 
the usual practice is for a dealer to buy 
about half of the amount of the shares on 
which he has sold a call option. These 
dealings added to the volume of turnover 
and pushed prices up. The capital gains 
made on steel equities, if the Tories win, 
will still be big: they will have to be if 
a buyer of a “call” on them is to see a 
profit after paying the option price, con- 
tango interest, dealing costs and stamp duty. 
On Wednesday it was significant that many 
more “takers” of call options began to 
come forward, 


NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES 


Improving the Scrutiny 


HEN the appointment of a sessional 
Select Committze on Nationalised 
Industries was first proposed in 1953, the 
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suggestion was that it should be served by 
an officer of the status of the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General, plus at least one 
professional accountant, and such other 
staff as required, and should be able to call 
for information from the auditors of the 
public corporations. No such staff or 
powers were in fact ever given to the 
sessional committee that was eventually set 
up at the end of 1956, which was in any 
case given different and looser terms of 
reference, i.e. to examine the reports and 
accounts of the nationalised industries: it 
is served only by a clerk and a Treasury 
liaison officer. In the two and three-quarter 
years since, the committee has reported on 
Treasury control of the nationalised indus- 
tries ; on the North of Scotland Hydro- 
Electric Board; on the National Coal Board; 
on the two airline corporations; and on the 
Atomic Energy Authority. It now however 
feels, it told Parliament in a special report 
this week, that if it had had an accountant 
used to analysing the <ccounts of large con- 
cerns, and/or a research worker trained in 
economics to inform it what had been 
written on the subject and to pursue re- 
search on specific matters, that its inquiries 
might have been shorter and more effective, 
and that at least one additional inquiry 
might have been completed during the 
period. 

It has not made up its mind quite how 
it would like to obtain this expert assistance 
(if indeed, to judge from some of the 
questions that it put to an august array of 
witnesses, quite what calibre of person it 
has in mind). It sets out three general 
principles : 

that any such staff should be and should 

be seen to be the servants of Parliament 
and not of the executive (i. not a 
seconded Treasury official) ; 

that any such staff should not alter its 

present lines of inquiry and should not 
lead to interference in the working of 
the nationalised industries; 

that the nationalised industries should be 

able to have full confidence in the staff 
of the committee, which has access to 
much confidential information. 


The committee divided on party lines over 
the employment of firms of professional 
accountants, a Conservative majority getting 
into the body of the report the idea that 
using such firms might be useful (against, it 
might be noted, the advice of Mr Butler, 
as Leader of the House). It remains not 
quite clear whether sume of the Labour 
minority would have preferred economists 
to accountants, as several of the witnesses 
suggested, or, in the final analysis, nobody 
to anybody. 


What Kind of Help? 


HE agreed conclusion of the committee, 
however, has put the question of using 
the accountants on one side. It has left 
the final choice to the Commons: between 
getting somebody from within the staff of 
the House (if necessary an expert taken on 
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specially), or giving the committee power 


to appoint an assessor from outside for any 
a! inquiry on which it felt it needed 
elp. 

People outside the committee, too, may 
want more time to reach any conclusion 
about this, possibly in relation to any other 
proposals for the nationalised industries 
which the next government, of either coloy: 
may have to suggest. The committee i, 
probably too modest in thinking it takes 
too long to get through the nationalised 
industries; at its rate so far, it could certain. 
ly examine the whole lot at least once with. 
in the life of any Parliament, which yjjj 
surely be enough if the country wants to 
get or retain men of calibre and self-r 
in the top managements of these huge 
industries. Its second and later reports on 
any given industry, after all, can build on 
the basis of the understanding it achieved in 
the first, assuming at least some degree of 
continuity in membership. Equally, it is 
perfectly reasonable for it to ask some assis- 
tance (preferably at a fairly low level) in 
understanding the peculiarities of nation. 
alised industries, accounting and otherwise, 
It could obviously not count upon always 
commanding a chairman and members of 
the calibre of Sir Toby Low and, say, Mr 
Albu. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Still Rising 


HE level of civil employment rose by 

34,000 during July, that in manufactur- 
ing industry rising by 11,000 and that in 
other industries by 23,000. Rough allowance 
for seasonal factors would suggest that the 
“ real ” increase was about 14,000. Employ- 
ment in manufacturing industry usually falls 
by about 7,000 people in July, but in other 
industries it usually increases about 27,000. 
The less than seasonal increase outside 
manufacturing in July seems to have beet 
because employment in building and cm 
tracting fell surprisingly more than seaso0- 
ally by 10,000, partly offsetting an unusually 
large increase in employment, 22.000, in the 
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EMPLOYMENT IN 
MANUFACTURING 


(Seasonally Adjusted) 


Thousands 
9500 ;- 


Rise since, 
Low point | at 
13% 


The rise in total et 


service industries. A 
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Missing from Farnborough 


IXTEEN Hunters black in a cerulean sky, 

their roundels glowing like the eyes on 
 butterfly’s wing, cannot fill the gap left 
in the aircraft industry’s annual flying 
display by the absence of all but a single, 
litary example of the one species of air- 
craft on which the industry’s future depends 
_the experimental machine. For the 
gcond year running, Farnborough has been 
an exhibition given over almost exclusively 
to commercial aircraft with an immediate 
market, military or civil. It is occupied 
by functional, bread-and-butter products : 
heavy duty helicopters, civil aircraft like 
Vickers-Armstrongs’ Vanguard and Hawker 
Siddeley’s Argosy with not a new aero- 
dynamic idea between them, and military 
trainers to accustom pilots to fly at 700 to 
1,§00 miles an hour. 

This follows from a wholly praiseworthy 
efort both by the industry and the Ministry 
of Supply to make better practical use of 
the public money still flowing into the 
industry, but it can be carried too far. 
Research is this industry’s lifeblood. Tech- 
nically qualified visitors who come to Farn- 
borough as the industry’s guests will look 
beyond the polished aerobatics for evidence 
of forward thinking and experiment. What- 
ever may be going on behind the scenes, 
ill that has been publicly demonstrated 
to them are two forms of vertical take-off. 
One is the only experimental aircraft in 
the whole show, built by Shorts as a flying 
test-bed for Rolls-Royce’s vertical take-off 
engines. This is part of an investigation 
that began many years ago with the flying 
bedstead, and may end with official support 
for a vertical take-off fighter on Hawker 
Siddeley’s drawing board. Had the pro- 
gramme been carried through in full, there 
would have been two, not one, of these 
experimental machines now flying. The 
National Research Development Corpora- 
tion’s Hovercraft, demonstrating the second 
form of vertical lift as it bumbled along 
Farnborough’s runway on a cushion of air 
that became noticeably deflated when 20 
marines scrambled on board, may be four 
tons of inspired lunacy or it may be a 
‘rious rival to ships or even helicopters; 
but it is certainly not an aeroplane. 


The Ministry of Supply is probably 
spending more this year on research than 
it has ever done, but with little hardware 
yet to show for it. The gap in research 
0 blatantly obvious in the Farnborough 
fying programme and even in the exhibits 
on the manufacturers’ own stands (for 
Farnborough they presented an unusually 
austere display) is the result of cancellations 
made and decisions not taken during the 
Past two or three years when research fell 
out of favour in government circles. The 
Price that the country will have to pay for 
this dilatoriness is becoming obvious. A 
sreat deal of wishful thinking was heard 
‘t Farnborough this week about Ministry 
“'Pport for a design study on a supersonic 





airliner, until the Ministry itself had to 
issue a flat denial. But before a supersonic 
airliner can be built, manufacturers must 
know: something about supersonic flying. 
For several years past, the Bristol Aero- 
plane Company has been working on a 
research aircraft for this purpose, using 
stainless steel and ceramics in its construc- 
tion, both materials that may be needed on 
a big, high speed airliner. 

It is not entirely Bristol’s fault that by 
the time this aircraft flies its once high 
design speed of two and a half times the 
speed of sound will be only a few miles an 
hour faster than speeds reached regularly 
by the RAF’s Lightning fighter ; it will be 
a good deal too slow to give all the answers 
for a supersonic airliner. Much more 
research needs to be done in supersonic 
flight before it is clear whether the building 


British Aero Engines 





ENGINES USED IN 


Alvis 
(Staff 2,500) 


Leonides piston Pioneers and Twin Pioneers 


engines _ Bristol and Westland heli- 
copters 
‘ Italian transport 
Bristol-Siddeley Engines 
(Staff 27,000) 
Olympus jet | Vulcan, TRS2 bomber 
Orpheus jet | Folland Gnat 
| Fiat G9I fighter 
| Japanese trainer 
Sapphire jet Javelin fighter 
Viper jet | Jet Provost trainer 


Jindivik target 

Italian private aircraft 
Britannia 

Gannett 


Proteus turbo-prop | 

Double-Mamba 
turbo-prop 

Gamma rocket 

Thor ram-jet 


Biack Knight missile 
Bloodhound missile 


de Havilland Engines 
(Staff 5,000) 
Blackburn bomber 
Whirlwind helicopter 
Heron and Dove transports 
V-bombers and Avro stand- 
off bomb 


Gyron jet 

Gnome turbo-prop 

Gipsy piston engine 

Sprite and Spectre 
rockets 


Napier 
(Staff 8,500) 
| Canadian military transport 
Wessex, Bristol helicopters 


Eland turbo-prop 
Gazelle turbo-prop 


Rolls-Royce 

(Staff 34,000) 
| Victor bomber, Boeing 707 
| Douglas DC8, Vickers VC 10 


Conway jet 


R.B. 163 jet de Havilland 121 
R.B. 141 jet | New version French Cara- 
| velle 
Avon jet | Canberra bomber; Light- 
ning, Hunter, Scimitar, 


Sea Vixen fighters ; 
| Comet; Caravelle 
| Vanguard, Canadian and 
Britannic transports, 
|  Rotodyne 
Viscount, Fokker, Fairchild, 
| Grumman, Herald and 
Avro 748 transports, 
Argosy freighter 
Blue Streak missile 


Tyne turbo-prop 


Dart turbo-prop 


Rocket motor 
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of such an aircraft would be worth the 
effort. The present controversy about its 
size, shape and speed should be sufficient 
warning against a rushed decision, 


N alternative to supersonic civil aircraft 
would be sub-sonic machines flying at 
about 600 miles an hour with greatly 
improved aerodynamic performance. Here 
again development is hampered by lack of 
research. Aircraft are now being built to 
test such theories as laminar flow and jet 
flaps, but if this work was to be of real 
help to the aircraft industry, those aircraft 
should have been flying at Farnborough this 
week, and not some time far off in the 1960s. 
The switch to missiles took a great deal 
of the Ministry of Supply’s research funds 
at a time when it would ordinarily have 
been putting these other projects in hand ; 
for this it cannot be blamed. It now faces, 
among other claims, an immensely difficult 
investigation into the principles that must 
be built into the RAF’s new small bomber 
if this machine is ever to have its planned 
performance ; and a great part of the cost 
of marrying the two ballistic missiles, Blue 
Streak and the much smaller research 
rocket, Black Knight, into a composite 
vehicle able to put a saicllite into orbit. 

It should be possible to dovetail some of 
this research. A certain amount of data 
acquired during the development of missiles, 
especially those launching recoverable pay- 
loads, can be applied to aircraft design. But 
at some point government spending on aero- 
dynamic research will have to be stepped 
up, and it is not at all clear that this fact 
is well understood, either in or outside the 
industry. The Red Queen appreciated that 
it was sometimes necessary to run faster 
and faster just to keep in the same place. 
The next government will have to do the 
same if it wants to keep the same kind of 
aircraft industry that it has now; it may 
even have to run a bit faster to make up 
for lost time. 

This assumes that the industry will con- 
tinue to bear the whole cost of its own civil 
developments, something which presents the 
engine side of the industry with a much 
bigger problem than it does airframe 
manufacturers. The table, which is the 
companion to that published last week on 
the state of the aircraft manufacturing side 
of the industry, shows work in hand in the 
engine factories, omitting only a small 
turbo-prop motor built by Blackburn for 
a helicopter ordered last week by the Army 
from Saunders-Roe. All the big engines on 
the list that are already in production have 
been developed with some government aid. 
The two engines not in production 
but on order, the Rolls-Royce 141 
and 163 jets, will be the first developed 
completly out of the company’s own funds 
and the bill may come to £20 million, twice 
the cost of an airframe. But the engine 
manufacturers, with a great deal more work 
in hand than the builders of airframes, can 
presumably afford to shoulder the extra risk. 
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Continued from page 850 
tion in July announced last week, and 
general impressions that the recovery in in- 
dustrial production is continuing. 
Manufacturing is no doubt the section in 
which activity is rising fastest ; but its level 
of employment at the end of the month, 
9,121,000, was still 166,000 below the peak 
reached in September, 1957, in seasonally 
adjusted terms and in actual figures 6,000 
below the level of July last year. Though 
the number working on short time has fallen 
since then from 157,000 to 54,000, produc- 
tion rose about 5-6 per cent. Labour is 
clearly more fully employed than it was a 
year ago, when concealed unemployment 
must have been considerable. The rise in 
employment was spread fairly evenly 
through the manufacturing industries in 
July. Employment in the cotton industry 
is shown as 212,000, the same as in March, 
suggesting that the increase in demand that 
has been noticed this year may have served 
to stabilise the situation, if not to produce 
expansion. The largest increase, of 5,000 
in food, drink and tobacco, probably owes 
something to seasonal factors. 


STEEL 


Are Stocks Low Yet? 


co output in August was at the rate 
of 337,100 tons a week, 13 per cent 
more than in August last year but still 10 
per cent less than in August 1957. The 
strength of demand for sheet, tinplate and 
other light steel products has been spread- 
ing more widely and demand for the heavy 
products is improving to some extent as well. 
Steel consumption has indeed recovered 
somewhat more than the rate of home 
deliveries, because up to the middle of the 
year at least consumers were still running 
down their own stocks. 

At the end of June, the-Iron and Steel 
Board reckons, these stocks were down to 
3,235,000 tons, which it estimates as 12.3 
weeks’ consumption. That is still a large 
amount of steel in hand; but at the end 
of March, 1958, when demand had already 
begun to soften, consumers had 16.1 weeks’ 
consumption in stock. This may have in- 
cluded some “ involuntary stocking,” in that 
demand for products made from steel had 
fallen faster than customers cared or were 
able to cut steel deliveries to them ; but 
throughout the whole of the postwar period 
customers generally appeared to like on 
average something over three months’ steel 
in stock. Has there been enough change in 
the ecOnomic climate—measured in the con- 
fidence customers feel about getting the 
supplies they want pretty quickly—to make 
them satisfied with a relatively lower level 
of stocks for the time being ? 


BRITISH PETROLEUM 


Marking Time 


[i the first half of this year British Petro- 
leum sold 31 million tons of oil and oil 
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products as it had done both in the first half 
and second half of last year. But, as the 
accompanying table shows, an increase in 
sales taxes and custom and excise duties, 
brought the value of net sales down. With 
the net prices realised from sales somewhat 
lower, British Petroleum has not been able 
to do anything better than to preserve its 
gross margin of profit; as the tax charge is 
slightly higher the net margin of profit is 
lower. It does not, in fact, seem to have 
been as successful as Royal Dutch/Shell 
and Gulf Oil in keeping its operating, sell- 
ing and administration costs down. Relying 
on Middle Eastern crude oil, its costs are 
naturally lower than those of the Royal 
Dutch/Shell group and for that reason its 
costs may have been more difficult to trim. 


SALES AND PROFITS 
(£ million) 


Six months ended June 30, Dec. 31, June 3G, 

1958 1958 1959 
PINE. 6 och ckes 404-2 425-1 410-5 
PR MINE. sccecaedceee 295-1 303-2 293-8 
GH PRUNE ic cnccace 57-9 62°5 57-7 
Net income.....eee- 25:9 37:0 23°5 
Gross profit/net sales % 19-6 20:6 19-6 
Net income/net sales % 8-8 12:2 8-0 


The decision to pay a tax free interim 
dividend of 8d. on the ordinary capital as 
increased by last year’s 100 per cent scrip 
issue leads to some awkward arithmetic. 
The tax free interim payment is effectively 
raised from 6d, to 8d. per share, or from 
24 to 33 per cent. Last year, the final tax 
free dividend was Is. 2d., or 64 per cent. 
The directors specifically say that the higher 
rate of interim dividend should not be taken 
to imply any increase in the rate of total 
dividend for 1959. At its face value, that 
statement implies the clumsy distribution 
of 1s. 1d. per share as a final dividend. By 
the time the dividend is declared, the 
accounts will be credited with over £10 mil- 
lion in tax relief, as they were last year; 
no credit is given for this tax relief in the 
interim half-yearly reports. 


INTEREST RATES 


A Lead from Germany 


7 German central banking authorities 
since the war have established an im- 
pressive record of monetary and economic 
leadership. The Bundesbank is rarely con- 
tent to follow in the wake of events, as has 
been known in London and New York ; 
its political weight certainly seems to be 
greater, and that must be an important 
influence. Last week, while the New York 
market was expecting a move from the 
Federal Reserve and the Bank rate board 
was again being watched in London, action 
came from Frankfurt. The Bundesbank 
raised its discount rate from 2} per cent, 
the low point to which it was reduced in 
January, to 3 per cent. This is a modest 
increase to a level that is still low—a full 
one per cent below both London and the 
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rate to which New York is expected to moye 
shortly. 

The chief aim of this warning signa] j, 
to check the pace of Germany’s domestic 
boom, which last month brought unemploy. 
ment down to 1 per cent of the labour force 
The Bundesbank and Dr Erhard are urging 
a better spreading out of public building 
orders, and the bank gives a clear-cut 
warning to trade unions and employers. 
“ Sharper measures of credit policy would 
become necessary if the concentrations of 
new orders and the tightening of the labour 
market variously observed were to be ey. 
ploited to demand price and wage increases 
calculated to endanger the stability of the 
price line.” The central bank was als 
worried by the hectic rise in share Prices, 
It now seems reconciled to seeing the rate 
on fixed interest securities back to 5} per 
cent; the 5 per cent basis established in 
the spring met with much resistance, 

The upward trend of interest rates ip 
New York was another influence in the 
Bundesbank’s action, but a supporting 


GERMANY OFFSETS ITS SURPLUS 
CAPITAL 
OUTGOINGS 
Donations 
fey Capital Payments 
Trade 


CURRENT 


st. 
half of SURPLUS 





6 4 2 2 
DM billion DM billion 


GOLD AND EXCHANGE RESERVES 
Decrease | [955 f=] Increase 


DM Ibillion = 1956 Fo 
£ 85 million 


1957 fess 4 
-~6 -4 -2 Oo Oo +2 *t4 


1958 Fe 
1959 
DM billion DM billion 


rather than a primary one. Ever since 1957 
the German authorities have been very 
anxious that their domestic monetary actions 
should not have embarrassing consequences 
for other countries. Their effort to match 
Germany’s huge current surplus with 
exports of capital, which many people wrote 
off before it was attempted, has been 
achieved in a remarkably short time. Get 
many’s exchange reserves have fallen sub- 
stantially this year ; special capital items 
have played their part, but the main cause 
has been private lending, both of long-term 
and short-term funds. This new-found 
equilibrium gives the German authorities 
much more leeway in domestic action, sinc 
they need no longer look so closely over 
their shoulder at the effect of their actions 
on bull positions in D-marks. The reduc: 
tion in German interest rates of the past 
two or three years, the Bundesbank pointed 
out with frankness a couple of days before 
raising its discount rate, has thus 10 
restricted but enhanced the effective scopt 
for monetary action. 
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“ X-rays" by Roy Nockolds 





«{ The Inquiring Rays 








very 
tons The value of medical X-rays in diagnosis is incalculable. Over 25,000,000 pictures are made every 
ences year, each revealing to expert eyes otherwise hidden internal conditions. 
natch Elaborate precautions are taken to ensure that patients and staff suffer no ill effects. Apparatus 
with and X-ray tubes are designed to prevent unwanted radiation exceeding the recommendations of the 
wrote International Commission on Radiological Protection. 

been Even so, continuous research is undertaken to widen the safety margin still further. From the 
Ger- Mullard Laboratories there now comes an outstanding development in the shape of two new X-ray 
sub- tubes which reduce ‘off-beam’ radiation to only one-tenth of the recommended maximum level. 
items This is far below that of previous tubes, so low, in fact, as to be a quite insignificant component of 
cause X-ray dosage. 
-term These ‘Guardian’ tubes, as they are known, are as efficient as they are safe. They are new and 
found powerful weapons in man’s unceasing fight against disease. 
orities 
, since Technical Information Services 
over Mullard Technical Information Services cover almost every field of electronics. If you have an 
a applications problem, write to the address below. 
reduc: 
Ame x r 
ointe 
— Progress in Electronics 
is not 

scope —s 


Mullard Ltd., Technical Information Services, Mullard House, Torrington Place, London, W.C.1 
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International merchants in non-ferrous metals, 
rubber, cocoa, vegetable oils and steel 


MEMBERS QF COMMODITY EXCHANGES IN LONDON, NEW YORK, etc. 





Head Office 


2 METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS +» LEADENHALL AVENUE +: LONDON : EC3 
Telephone: MANsion House 4521 


Subsidiary Companies 
SANDILANDS BUTTERY & CO. LTD « SINGAPORE » PENANG - KUALA LUMPUR 
DREW BROWN LTD - MONTREAL +: TORONTO - VANCOUVER 


Associated Companies in U.S.A., Bolivia, Brazil, Peru, Australia, India, Pakistan, Nigeria, Rhodesia, South Africa, Uganda 





OV 60000.0.00090.00.00.0.0.0.0:0.00.0.0.0,0.0.0 0.0. 
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DRY FLY 
SHERRY 





Take a slice of Player’s Medium Navy Cut; rub 
it in your hands. Smell the richness. Fill your 
pipe. Then you'll discover that fiesh-rubbed 
Player’s Medium, made from matured tobacco, 
has an extra flavour. Ask for Player’s Medium 
in the vacuum-sealed tin to be sure of ever 
fresh enjoyment. 


LATER. MACKIE. TODD & Co LT 


NYPPITTITTTITTITTTTTTUTtTCree tet ices 


= 
cette 


A gracious welcome to your guests 





18/- bottle - 9/6 half-bottle 


Aso Magnums 3 _ PLAYER’S MEDIUM Navy Cut 


| ounce airtight tin 5/! 


[net 112) 
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RADIOACTIVITY 
RADIOACTIVITY 


Measuring Fall-Out 


MEETING opened in Vienna this week 
A under the auspices of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency to discuss stan- 
dardisation of methods of measuring radio- 
activity. Although che official statement 
fom Vienna referred obliquely to “ a system 
of collection and accurate measurement of 
radioactivity, both natural and artificial ” 
this conference may be of great importance 
in the assessment of fall-out. It is quite 
impossible to say how much radioactive con- 
ynination has been added to man’s environ- 
mat by bomb tests while every country, 
ad even different laboratories in the same 
quntry, use a different technique of 
measurement and measure different sub- 
gances. The US Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the US Navy have got wildly 
different results simply by using two differ- 
ent methods to collect samples of dust in 
the air. In Britain, where the only sub- 
stance Measured is strontium, and the long- 
lived strontium go at that to the exclusion 
of the short-lived strontium 89, which is 
1§0 times more plentiful, quite different 
measurements are obtained from those taken 
in western Europe, where scientists go by 
the general level of radioactivity in air and 
water regardless of what causes it. The 
health division of the Euratom secretariat 
in Brussels has been =rying this summer to 
get the member countries to agree on a 
sandardised method of measurement so that 
they could publish regular monthly figures 
of radiation levels ; an’ agreement by the 
member countries of the Vienna Agency 
would represent a major advance. 

Whether or not Professor Mayneord is 
ight in his suggestion to the British Asso- 
ation that the dangers of strontium have 
teen greatly exaggerated, the need for accu- 
tate measurement of minute changes in 
background radiation will grow with the 
reading use of radioactive substances in 
industry and, for that matter, of research 
reactors outside atomic energy establish- 
ments. It is this aspect that is being 
stressed at the Vienna meeting. A grear 
deal of the uncertainty about the amount 
of fall-out and its medical effects has been 
due to the tiny quantities involved and the 
difficulty of measuring them and Professor 
Mayneord’s is not the first detailed investi- 
gation to suggest that the consequences are 
hot as serious as first thought. But until 
there is conclusive proof, most people would 
Probably prefer to be safe than sorry. 


WATNEY MANN 





Future Bounty 


NE name is missing from Mr Simon 
Combe’s confident statement on the 
luture of Watney Mann—Mr Charles Clore. 
Before he made his abortive bid for Watney 
Mann, the directors had set in train a plan 
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to hive off into a separate company those 
properties which could be put to a more 
profitable use than as licensed premises. 
Whether Mr Combe’s statement would have’ 
taken the form it now does if Mr Clore had 
not made his bid must remain an un- 
answered question. But it establishes a 
firm price for the Watney Mann equity well 
above that which Mr Clore was prepared to 
pay: the response in the market has been to 
mark the £1 shares up 3s. 6d. to 75s. 6d. 


Immediately, the ordinary dividend is to 
be raised from 21 per cent to the equivalent 
of 30 per cent on the old capital and the 
growth in-profits this year has been such 
that the earnings cover on the bigger divi- 
dend will remain much the same as it was 
in 1957-58. Within a year or two, Mr 
Combe also expects the redeployment of 
resources released from the Stag brewery 
site in Pimlico and the integration of brew- 
ing operations at Mortlake and Whitechapel 
to add £400,000 a year to profits. Thus 
when the capital structure of Watney Mann 
is simplified, as the directors promise, the 
chance of even better dividends from brew- 
ing alone look good. Watney Mann is 
already a national brewer, doing a big free 
trade in bottled beers. How far, after the 
initial impetus given by the sale of the Stag 
site is spent, it can push profits still higher 
will depend on its ability to compete ruth- 
lessly in beer, wines, spirits and soft drinks 
and on any equally ruthless decisions taken 
to prune out unprofitable undertakings and 
properties. 

Since 1955, the group has closed 149 pro- 
perties as uneconomic and has sold another 
18 which had higher values unlicensed than 
licensed. Now the directors have established 
an approximate, value of {4,650,000 on pro- 
perties which are capable of development 
entirely or partly in uses other than their 
present ones. These properties will be hived 
off in a separate subsidiary. The properties 
which Watney Mann will retain on its own 
books have also been revalued, with the 
result that the combined revaluation gives 
rise to a surplus of £6,792,762 over the 
present book value of £27,212,520. The im- 
portant thing for Watney Mann stockholders 
is not the size of this book surplus but the 
decision to issue to them free scrip in the 
property subsidiary. Watney Mann will 
retain control, but the directors intend to 
distribute not less than one §s. share in the 
property concern (which is to have a capital 
of over £4,500,000) for every {1 of 
deferred ordinary stock in the parent com- 
pany. A stock exchange quotation will be 
sought for these new shares and the property 
company will find any additional finance it 
requires in the future from outside the 
group. Its initial income will be only 
£121,500, but that will increase considera- 
bly as the properties are redeveloped. So in 
addition to bigger dividends from brewing, 
shareholders can expect a dividend from the 
property subsidiary—perhaps by 1961. The 
directors of Watney Mann deserve congratu- 
lation for the decisions they have taken, but 
shareholders might spare a thankful glance 
for Mr Clore. 
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Market in Pesetas 


Se the beginning oi this month a some- 
what halting market in the new de- 
valued Spanish peseta has begun to function 
in London. It deals in telegraphic transfers 
and is quite distinct from the well-estab- 
lished market in peseta notes so long known 
and beloved by British tourists in search of 
cheap holidays in Spain. That market con- 
tinues to flourish though it now offers little 
margin of advantage: this week’s rate has 
been around 170 to ithe pound, compared 
with the rate of 1684 quoted in the official 
market. Business in the new official market 
is hampered by the inordinately heavy 
charges made by Spanish banks and also 
by the fact that there is still no possibility 
of arbitrage between pesetas and other 
currencies. All business in pesetas has to be 
done direct with Spanis banks. 

The basis for the reopening of this market 
was laid with the belated issue of regulations 
governing the Spanish foreign exchange 
market, which made their appearance in 
Spain precisely one month after the peseta 
was devalued and its new parity of 60 to 
the US dollar was notified to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. According to these 
regulations foreign currencies in Spain are 
divided into two groups, negotiable and 
non-negotiable. The negotiable group in- 
cludes US and Canadian dollars, sterling, 
Danish, Norwegian and Swedish crowns, 
D-Marks, French, Belgian and Swiss francs, 
lire, schillings and guilders. For these the 
Spanish institute of foreign exchange fixes 
daily lower and upper rates at which it is 
prepared to deal ; within these margins the 
48 authorised banks in Spain are free to 
deal among themselves. For the non- 
negotiable currencies, dealings can take 
place only directly with the institute. 


PHILIP HILL 


Thrustful Expansion 


MONG the merchant banks Philzp Hill, 

Higginson, which is a subsidiary of 
the public company Philip Hill Investment 
Trust, has in recent years been one of the 
most thrustful. The trust has just acquired 
all the equity capital of the long-established 
house of Erlangers, paying about {23 
million for the 950,000 ordinary shares of 
£1 each and the 5,000 management shares 
of £10. This merger does not seem to 
be the summit of ambition: it seems rather 
to be a stepping stone for a further stride 
forward. That is clear from the financing 
plans that Philip Hill has announced. In 
addition to the £23 million paid for the 
Erlangers equity it will have to find 
£600,000 in cash to pay off at par the 
Erlangers preference shares when that com- 
pany is liquidated. But it is raising nearly 
twice that sum in new money. At the 
beginning of this week it placed privately 
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£2 million of a 43 per cent debenture stock 
at 854, and it is selling 500,000 new §s. 
ordinary shares in Philip Hill at 30s. each 
to the vendors of the Erlangers equity. In 
addition, it is proposing to make a one-for- 
four “ rights” issue of new ordinary shares 
at 22s. 6d. each, in which the shares issued 
to the Erlangers vendors are entitled to 
participate. After satisfying the terms of 
the merger, the group will have nearly £3 
million in new money ready for investment. 
The new: combination of Philip Hill and 
Erlangers has thus given notice to the City 
that it is prepared to expand. 


HOW TO EAT GRASS 


Direct to the Protein 


ae extraction of protein from 
vegetable materials appears to have 
been made fully practicable by a new process 
developed by British Glues and Chemicals. 
Vegetable material is a rich source of pro- 
tein, but in a form that man is unable to 
use until it has been digested by an animal 
and converted into some form of animal 
protein. Unfortunately this is an inefficient 
process ; the cow or sheep only turns about 
14 per cent of the protein that it eats into 
protein that man can eat. Any means of 
extracting protein directly from vegetable 
matter at a higher efficiency would offer 
huge promise, particularly to the large pro- 
portion of the world population that suffers 
from a chronic lack of protein ; and some 
attempts have been made to do so, especially 
in the last ten years. All the products so 
far produced, however, have had the draw- 
back that they are not pure protein, so that 
considerable bulk has to be used to give an 
adequate nutritive content, and they may 
have unpleasant tastes. The special im- 
portance claimed for British Glues and 
Chemicals’ new process is that it produces a 
cheap and pure protein which is tasteless 
and of which only 4 per cent need be added 
to flour to provide normal human needs for 





















RUBBER TRENDS 


The September issue of this quarterly 
publication for producers, manufacturers 
and dealers is now available. It contains 
special reports on 


THE INDONESIAN RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 


THE PROSPECTS FOR WEST 
GERMAN RUBBER 
CONSUMPTION 

THE WORLD BALANCE—a 


regular feature assessing the 
outlook for demand and prices. 
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protein, by a process with an efficiency of 
about 95 per cent. It can work from almost 
any vegetable material: nuts, oilseeds, 
grasses and wheat are amongst those already 
tried. 

The process has been developed from 
one that the company is using for the 
extraction of fat from bones and animal fat. 
Called “impulse rendering,” it employs 
shock waves set up in a flow of cold water 
to break open the cells and free the fat 
without using heat. Applied to the vege- 
table materials, it similarly frees the protein 
and oils from the cells. The chief difficulty 
in applying the process to vegetable 
material was to separate the various 
materials extracted from the fibrous matter. 
Apart from the protein and oils, these in- 
clude carbohydrates that are indigestible 
for man but useful foods for animals, and 
with grasses and other leafy materials there 
are many valuable pharmaceutical materials 
including cortisone and other steroids. This 
problem appears to have been overcome: 
indigestible materials can now be separated 
from the proteins and oils in a centrifuge. 

Probably the biggest problem with an 
invention like this, which finds its most 
likely application in the underdeveloped 
countries, is that of exploitation. For- 
tunately the plant is simple, and can be 
economic in small sizes ; it may therefore 
be practicable to establish factories in the 
countries where the protein is needed, and 
where there are also adequate supplies of 
suitable vegetable materials. British Glues 
and Chemicals intend to grant licences to 
any who wish to use the process ; there has 
already been much interest in it. They 
hope that companies operating in the under- 
developed countries will use it—seed 
crushers, for whom this process may have in- 
teresting implications, would seem obviously 
suited—or that the governments of the 
countries concerned will set up their own 
plants. By-products of the process should 
help to make it a commercial proposition ; 
so far they have not all been studied, especi- 
ally those from grass, but they are known 
to contain many valuable chemicals. 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


Registrar’s Progress 


SUMMARY of the considerable progress 

made to date under the Restrictive 
Practices Act was given last week by the 
Registrar, Mr R. L. Sich, in a paper to the 
British Association in York. The number 
of restrictive agreements abandoned or in 
the process of being abandoned has risen 
threefold since the beginning of the year, 
and now accounts for almost 30 per cent 
of the total number of agreements on the 
register. This total now stands at 2,200, 
against 2,020 at the beginning of this year ; 
of these 600 either have been or will soon 
be abandoned (though they remain formally 
on the register even when they are no longer 
in operation), against an estimated 150 on 
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January 1st. Of the total of 2,200, the 
parties to 380 have so far been warned of 
the Registrar’s intention to start proceedings 
against them, and following this warning 
250 agreements have been abandoned with. 
out further proceedings being taken. The 
other 350 were wound up without even ; 
warning having been given. 

Only six cases have come to trial, all by 
one—that of the Water-Tube Boilermaker’ 
Association—resulting in declarations by 
the Court that the agreements in question 
were contrary to the public interest. By 
the effect of the Court’s decisions on other 
cases has been even more general than had 
been expected. There are now about 13 
cases in which proceedings are now pend. 
ing, but it is likely that a high proportion 
of these will not come to trial. There are 
1,450 agreements on which no action has 
yet been taken; but 1,050 of these are 
closely connected with cases already started 
and will probably stand or fall with them, 
Of the remaining 400 agreements, Mr Sich 
stated that as many as 200 may be removed 
from the Register as being of no economic 
significance ; the remaining 200 are 
mainly newly-registered agreements, or old 
ones which should have been registered 
earlier. 

On paper, then, the Act has had most 
promising results to date ; whether they 
will continue or will be nullified at least 
in part by ancillary effects which are not 
so easily measurable is another matter. Pro- 
fessor S. R. Dennison of Queen’s University, 
Belfast, who testified for the Registrar in the 
Cotton Yarn Spinners’ case, commented on 
these possibilities in a paper immediately 
preceding the Registrar’s. While recalling 
that none of the five main arguments used 
in attempts to justify agreements before the 
Court on the grounds of benefit to the 
public had so far succeeded, Professor 
Dennison noted that some of the more 
subtle variants of these arguments—particu- 
larly in connection with providing for 
research and modernisation—have yet to 
appear, and may well do so in the future. 
Certainly more sophisticated economics in 
defence of restrictive practices have been 
expounded—with some success—in aitl- 
trust cases in the United States. 


TRANSPORT 


Road + Rail =? 


CONOMICS is an inexact kind of art, even 

when its judgments are based on hard 
facts and accurate accounting ; and in the 
field of transport, even the accounting 's 
often imprecise. Moreover, in a free 
economy, choices neither by men nor by 
governments are seldom wholly economic; 
again, this is particularly true of the choices 
between different forms of transport. In the 
paper on the Economics of Transport which 
he presented to the British Association this 
week, Sir Reginald Wilson showed that he 
is well aware of these difficulties ; he is als 
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MeceCann-Erickson 


Advertising Limited 


announces the formation, 


as an independent affiliate company, of 


MARPLAN LIMITED 


MOTIVATION RESEARCH 


MARKETING RESEARCH 


PRODUCT RESEARCH 


ADVERTISING RESEARCH 


PUBLIC RELATIONS RESEARCH 


MARPLAN LIMITED offers a standard of service, unsurpassed 
in Great Britain, in the fields of motivation, 

product, advertising, public relations and marketing research. 
MARPLAN LIMITED is staffed by a team of research 

experts who are regarded, particularly in the sphere 

of Motivation Research, as among the most experienced and 
lively-minded in Europe. It also has a trained field staff 

of 120 investigators throughout the country and its own 
fully-equipped battery of I.B.M. machinery. 

MARPLAN LIMITED has an intimate knowledge and 
understanding of business needs, based on many years of 
experience with the practical realities of production, 
marketing, and advertising problems. It combines 

this with a keen and perceptive interest in the development 
of new and improved techniques and their application 

to the tasks and issues which confront managements 

of business enterprises. 


a9 For a descriptive booklet outlining in greater detail the services 





which MARPLAN LIMITED has to offer, please write to or telephone: 


HARRY HENRY MANAGING DIRECTOR 
MARPLAN LIMITED, 2-3 CURSITOR STREET, LONDON EC4. TELEPHONE: FLEET STREET 4413 
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Fingers in the Pie 





But who controls I.C.IL— 
some of those ‘top hats’ in the City? 


Not at all. It’s run by a Board of Directors— 
nearly all of them men who’ve worked cont 
their way up through the business lowe 
and spent their whole working lives in it. But 






It’s a public company, owned by its stockholders — 
nearly 330,000 of them. And around 50,000 of these the 
are I.C.I.’s own employees, who got their stock 
~ through the company’s Profit-Sharing Scheme. 







The things they say! 
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aware Of the extra costs that continued 
failure to find the most scientific solution 
possible may entail. It is impossible ade- 
quately to summarise here Sir Reginald’s 
extremely lucid analysis of the problems 
confronting economic analysis of the road- 
rail problem. He himself offered no solution, 
and recognises that any solution found— 
even a partial one—would be apt to be 
ignored, by a public which prefers private 
transport to public, whatever the cost. 


One-tenth of the right-of-way in Britain 
js composed of railways, the rest of roads ; 
the railways, however, carry one-half of the 
sation’s freight. and one-fifth of its 
pssengers. Comparisons of “ quality” or 
‘utility’ between the two methods dre 
virtually impossible. To leave the decisions 
a to future spending completely to the 
interplay of free competition is manifestly 
impossible politically: the Transport Com- 
mission, while it faces competitive pressures, 
is not allowed the freedom to react com- 
petitively to them. The complex nature of 
private transport and of the social and 
economic issues involved make a totally 
managed, integrated transport system an un- 
attainable ideal. The natural characteristics 
of both rail and road are distinguishable, if 
not exactly measurable, and Sir Reginald is 
convinced that total social cost would be 
lowest when they are used in combination. 
But even if the advocates of road against 
rail agreed to this (which they certainly 


do not) the correct proportion would be no 
easier to determine. 


Sir Reginald wants joint approach to the 
problem: a co-ordinated study and 
research, leading towards “a community 
of policy” regarding both the provision 
of new roads and/or railways, and the 
charges that carriers who use road or rail 
track should pay. This revives the ever 
thorny question of “ track cost”: some road 
interests purport to see in Sir Reginald’s 
essay the shape of some new square deai and 
the lines on which the Transport Commis- 
sion would like some of its burden of interest 
reduced. He deployed his usual battery of 
figures arranged to bring out fresh aspects 
of the argument, but warned his hearers of 
the pitfalls that beset figuring about trans- 
port. It would have been unmannerly for 
him to have cited a horrid example of how 
Not to measure transport performance from 
the Presidential address to the Engineering 
Section this very week. Sir Ewart Smith 
fered the association a table comparing 
British, French and West German railways 
which defined “railway productivity ” as 
total passenger-miles plus ton miles 
divided by total employees,” and showed 
how well each country’s railways do in 

Productivity (tens of thousands).” What 
can this mean ? 

The import quota for canned grapefruit 
tom the dollar area has been maintained at 
£450,000 for the year beginning October 1, 
1959, but, unlike the previous year’s quota 
Which was valid between June and Septem- 


T Only it will be valid for the whole twelve 
Months, 


BUSINESS NOTES 
COFFEE 


An Awful Lot of Coffee 


Bt withholding supplies Brazil and its 
partners in the Latin American coffee 
agreement have averted a collapse in prices, 
but have not prevented them from weaken- 
ing. As production has continued to rise, 
stocks have grown larger, and when the 
1958-59 season ends this month the world 
carry-over will be about 36 million bags of 
132 kilos, nearly half as large again as a year 
ago ; of this total, Brazil itself will hold 
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roughly 24 million bags. The forecast for 
exportable production in 1959-60 is a record 
56 million bags, and even if world exports 
were to rise as high as 40 million bags, the 
carry-over a year hence could easily exceed 
50 million bags. Without harvesting next 
year’s crop, Brazil could meet a year’s home 
and export needs and still have a large stock. 

With this dismaying prospect, the inter- 
national coffee study group meets in Wash- 
ington next week. The Latin American 
countries will again seek the support of the 
African territories for their system of export 
quotas. If the African producers refuse 
fully to co-operate, as seems likely, the Latin 





The World Capital Market 


A CONCISE and workmanlike analysis 
of the growing international flow 
of private capital has just been published 


by the United Nations. It brings 
together key figures otherwise available 
only from diverse national sources, and 
makes a careful assessment of recent 
trends. The report points out that even 
allowing for the decline in the value of 
money, private foreign investment in past 
years has been higher than in the late 
twenties, the last and not very 
auspicious period of high international 
investment. After the war the vacuum 
was filled by grants and loans from 
governments, and these have continued 
on an unprecedented scale. But the 
report estimates that today the total 
contribution of private investors, in- 
cluding reinvestment of their ploughed 
back profits, is comparable in scale to 
the official contributions. In the past 
year or so there has been a significant 
increase in buying of foreign securities ; 
but the main medium is still direct 
investment, especially for investment to 
the poorer countries. 

The major development of the last 
few years, the report points out, is the 
growing capacity of Western Europe to 
export private capital. In the table 
below we have inserted the Treasury’s 
new figures of gross investment by 
Britain published since the UN report 
went to press. Britain makes a good 


showing beside the United States ; its 
foreign investment has been as big as 
that of the countries of western conti- 
nental Europe together. France’s con- 
tribution is higher than is often 
supposed. Germany is coming on fast ; 
in the first half of 1959 its net private 
long term investment overseas has 
quadrupled, and the annual rate of £170 
million, net, is not far short of Britain’s. 

The report makes a sensible distinc- 
tion between three quite different kinds 
of underdeveloped countries. There 
are rapidly expanding countries with a 
substantial industrial sector—Australia, 
Canada, South Africa, and also Brazil 
and Mexico. This is a small group that 
gets a big share of private investment 
funds—including some portfolio invest- 
ment. Then there are low income 
countries with natural resources, mainly 
oil and non-ferrous metals, that can be 
profitably exploited ; these attract large 
direct investments by international com- 
panies. Finally, there are the poor 
countries with few natural resources 
ready for exploitation. These not 
unnaturally find it difficult to attract 
foreign capital, and some of them have 
only recently begun trying. More 
surprisingly, the report calculates, the 
countries with annual incomes per head 
of less than $100 have since the war also 
received less aid from official sources 
than the richer countries. 


GROSS OUTFLOW OF PRIVATE LONG-TERM CAPITAL 
( Millions of dollars) 





1952 

TEPC CU ECOL TTC CTT 1,940 

Se BOTT TTe CEE e rece 718 
Continental Western Europe :— 

Belgium-Luxembourg ..........45: 40 


POG cccGevessecenctetkaddaues 
Western Germany 
PONE wedecdccdetseseredscncs <a 
SOG 6.6% <ekeepaveecteceudccs 117 

Total, Continental Western Europe 


ee 


Grand Total 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
1,312 1,628 1,918 3,420 3,920 (2,567)* 
809 925 900 1,205 1,120 840 
40 70 170 160 150 n.a. 

eee 490 494 540 457 n.a. 
oes 54 61 75 185 262 
7 60 157 59 103 n.a. 
147 200 260 321 130 33¢ 
eee 874 1,142 1,155 1,025 n.a. 
3,427 3,960 5,780 6,065 n.a. 





* Excluding retained profits of United States subsidiaries abroad. 


rofits. + New issues only. 
Pp + Y 


¢ Including only part of retained 
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American countries will continue export 
restriction alone. African coffee pro- 
ducers are not only reluctant to restrict 
exports of a very profitable crop; they 
regard export restriction as a mere placebo 
that positively encourages the disease. 
Though the Latin American countries 
know this, their export agreement contains 
only a vague reference to restricting produc- 
tion. It does require countries to encourage 
coffee consumption at home and abroad, as 
many are doing already (and it might fairly 
call on some European countries to help by 
cutting their prohibitive duties on coffee). 
The British East African territories and the 
British Government will probably press next 
week for the completion of official studies of 
the coffee surplus so that effective action car 
be considered. Even rich countries do not 
find it easy to persuade farmers to grow less. 
Poorer countries vitally dependent on coffee 
find the task baffling. Yet if they do not find 
some orderly means of curbing output, a 
— in prices will eventually do it for 
em. 


BUILDING RESEARCH 


Should Builders Pay? 


HEN the Select Committee on Esti- 

mates examined the work of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, it said that DSIR should get com- 
panies to pay its research stations for in- 
formation that they had found commercially 
useful. The Building Research Board, which 
controls one of the stations specially singled 
out, has politely told the Select Committee 
that if it carried out only research that it 
thought could definitely be sold to industry 
“ it would effectively prevent much research 
of importance . . . from being done at all.” 
In other words, builders won’t pay. 

The Building Research Station costs 
DSIR £541,371 a year to run and the chair- 
man makes no bones about his dissatisfaction 
with the meagre £18,000 contribution made 
by the industry. The reason for this is 
probably not difficult to find. Building is 
one of the most diverse of industries, and 
also one of the least scientifically minded, as 
many who have had dealings with small to 
medium-sized builders know to their cost. 
Of the 7,235 inquiries received by the Build- 
ing Research Station during 1958, a bare 
seventh came from builders, roughly the 
same number as it received from private 
individuals. The board still seems to think 
that it is worth while publishing its results 
to reach some of the industry’s backwoods- 
men, and indeed since the war it has pro- 
moted some useful technical advances 
among the larger builders and the plant 
makers ; but some of its most interesting 
work seems to be done for other government 
departments on such things as flood 
defences. 

The question of making industry pay is 
one that affects all DSIR stations and even 
the research associations, where the indus- 


BUSINESS NOTES 


tries concerned pay a more reasonable pro- 
portion of the total cost. But not the least 
difficulty in implementing the Select Com- 
mittee’s suggestion would be to know who 
has gained commercially from DSIR- 
financed research and, more important, to 
what extent. The solution may lie, as the 
Building Research Board suggests, in getting 
bigger annual contributions all round. This 
might not be too difficult to arrange in an 
industry with a tightly organised trade asso- 
ciation, but collection of dues in “an in- 
dustry so divided in its structure and 
fragmented in its organisation as building ” 
is another matter. 


WOLFRAM PRICES 


Back to Normal 


FTER being stable for an abnormally 
long period wolfram prices started 

to rise four weeks ago and in the 
last fortnight have shot up. On Thursday, 
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when the market paused for breath, wolfram 
was 162/167s. per unit (of 22.4 lb), two. 
thirds higher than a month ago and 3: 
times what it was in the depressed market 
of a year ago. The Board of Trade, which 
has been sitting on at least 250 tons of 
wolfram for longer than it cares to think 
must be itching to sell. Prices now are wel] 
above the level of mid-1957, when the 
Board stopped selling. Its policy is to selj 
without disrupting the market and at 
reasonable price. Present conditions are 
certainly a golden opportunity. 

The improvement in demand for ferro. 
tungsten has not been spectacular, but 
enough to bring a spectacular change in 
price in this habitually thin market, 
Japanese buyers have been mainly respon- 
sible for the recovery, but European and 
American consumers have been active too, 
showing increasing interest as prices have 
risen and so pushing them higher. Many 
mines were forced to close down during the 
period of low prices and producers and mer. 
chants do not hold big stocks ; they are 
naturally seeking the best prices they can 
get. 





SHORTER NOTES 


Lloyds Bank and the Commercial Bank 
of Scotland are making a further venture 
in hire purchase finance. In a consortium 
together with the Netherlands Bank of 
South Africa and the British and Common- 
wealth Shipping Company, they are to 
acquire about 85 per cent of the ordinary 
capital of the big Credit Corporation of 
South Africa. The consortium already 
operates in hire purchase through the South 
African Scottish Finance Corporation. 


* 


Mr Hugh Fraser is now the chairman 
of Harrods. Sir Richard Burbidge, the 
former chairman, remains on the board as 
joint managing director with Mr Fraser. 
But, apart from Mr W. R. Leathes, all the 
other directors of Harrods have left the 
board. Mr Fraser’s son has joined the 
Harrods board along with five other House 
of Fraser directors. Mr W. T. H. Davies, 
a former Harrods director, will remain as 
general manager. The House of Fraser 
shortly expects to have received in assents 
to its bid more than 90 per cent of the 
Harrods equity, and its offer has been ex- 
tended to September 29th. 


* 


Teacher (Distillers), which makes “ High- 
land Cream” Scotch whisky, has declared 
an interim dividend of 5 per cent on the 
ordinary capital as increased by the §0 per 
cent scrip issue, against § per cent on the 
original capital—thus effectively increasing 
the dividend by 14 per cent. In their circu- 
lar to shareholders the directors say that it 
must not be assumed that the final distribu- 
tion “ will be similarly maintained.” 


E. K. Cole, the radio and _ television 
manufacturers, is to issue 1,300,000 of §5. 
ordinary shares at 16s. each, of which 
1,117,583 will be provisionally allotted in 
the proportion of one for every three §s. 
ordinary units held on August 27th. 


* 


Cable and Wireless Ltd have been named 
to carry out the financing, laying and main- 
taining of Britain’s share (about half) of 
the £80 million Commonwealth round-the- 
world telephone cable system, the first 
section of which—between Scotland and 
Newfoundland—will be laid in 1961. The 
company will work in conjunction with the 
Post Office, which is partly responsible for 
designing and engineering the telephone 
cables ; a joint cable and repeater develop- 
ment unit will be formed, partly financed 
and staffed by Cable and Wireless and the 
Post Office. 


all 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Comments on pages 869 and 872 on 
Bowater Paper Canadian Eagle 
Great Universal Stores | Thorn Electrical 
Pye Radio & Allied 
A. C. Cossor Roan Antelope 
Mufulira George Cohen 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 


Stocks, prices, yields and security indices 0” 
pages 870 and 871 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 872 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 873 
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: WOODALL-DUCKHAM can engineer all these... 

ad 

P You rather surprise me. I’ve always connected Woodall-Duckham with coal carbonisation plant. 

or I hadn’t realised you were civil engineers... 

ne 

\p- Certainly, and on a large scale. Take arecent project. <A virgin site of a hundred and 

ed eighty-eight acres cleared and levelled, and fourteen miles of road and rail-tracks laid on 

he the prepared site. This is typical of the work of our Civil Engineering Division. 
In this particular £10,000,000 project, we were also responsible for large-scale 

- structural, chemical and mechanical engineering. 


Do you always work on combined plant ? 


We have unrivalled experience at combining the different branches of engineering, 
| but we also design and build separate plant—chemical or mechanical. 


| Well, I live and learn! , 


So do Woodall-Duckham.. That’s how we stay in the front rank. 


WOODALL-DUCKHAM 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED 


WOODALL-DUCKHAM HOUSE : 63-77 BROMPTON ROAD - LONDON :- S.W.3 
Telephone KENsington 6355 (14 lines) Grams Retortical (Southkens) London 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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PINCHIN, JOHNSON & ASSOCIATES LIMITED 


RECORD HOME SALES 


DIFFICULT OVERSEAS CONDITIONS 


SIR HORACE W. CLARKE’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of Pinchin, 
Johnson & Associates Limited was held on 
September 9th at the Connaught Rooms, 
Kingsway, W.C.2, Sir Horace W. Clarke (The 
Chairman) presiding. The following is the 
Chairman’s Statement circulated with the Report 
and Accounts for the year ended March 31, 
1959, 


I am sure you will be pleased to note from 
the Report of the Directors that sales in the 
United Kingdom again reached a record level. 
The Home market is covered by the Parent 
Company, through its units, each of these having 
a distinct and well established goodwill. 


The progress of some of the Subsidiary 
Companies operating overseas was retarded by 
special factors and group sales did not reach 
the previous year’s level. In particular, the 
world-wide decline in shipping activity led to 
a falling off in orders for marine coatings and 
compositions. In the United Kingdom the 
reduction in this field was more than offset by 
increased sales of materials to other industries. 
This satisfactory feature did not arise with 
certain of the overseas Companies whose 
products are more specialised. 


ACCOUNTS 


The Consolidated Net Profit fer the year at 
£1,695,724 compared with £1,810,474 for the 
previous year. Total taxation at £827,754, 
calculated after crediting £56,000 in respect of 
United Kingdom taxation overprovided in 
previous years, was substantially reduced as 
compared with the previous year mainly because 
of lower profits tax and income tax ratios in the 
United Kingdom, and to a lesser extent by 
reliefs obtained in other parts of the world. 
After deducting profits attributable to minority 
shareholders of Subsidiary Companies, the 
Parent Company’s proportion of the net profit 
for the year is £705,656, compared with 
£591,032 arising from the previous year’s opera- 
tions, when £60,000 in respect of taxation over- 
provided in previous years was also credited. 


You will observe from the Company’s Balance 
Sheet that substantial additional expenditures 
were incurred during the year on properties and 
plant. These were mainly in connection with 
the acquisition and development of further areas 
of land adjoining the Silvertown and Birming- 
ham factories, referred to in my last statement, 
and were needed to augment productive 
resources. Despite the expenditures on fixed 
assets, met current assets increased by approxi- 
mately £106,000, the liquid position being 
strong 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet reveals that 


Shareholders’ Funds at March 31, 1959, were 
£9,680,908 compared with £9,400,860 at the 
end of the previous year. 


Your Directors have transferred £100,000 to 
General Reserve and recommend the payment 
of a Final Ordinary Dividend of 114 per cent, 
less tax, making a total of 163 per cent for the 
year, less tax. This is the same rate as that paid 
for 1957-58. If this recommendation is 
approved, the balance of the Profit and Loss 
Account to be carried forward by the Parent 
Company at April 1, 1959, will be £827,791 
— with £697,148 brought in at April 1, 

958. 


PROGRESS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


During the major part of the financial year 
1958-59, the general level of industrial activity 
in the United Kingdom was barely sustained. 


It is therefore gratifying to report that in such- 


a year your Company continued to progress and 
recorded a further expansion in home sales. 
Your Company increased its business with the 
motor car and ancillary industries, domestic 
appliance and many other important industrial 
users. The reduction in orders for certain 
materials supplied to other major consumers, 
such as shipping and transport undertakings, 
was due to reduced activity in these spheres ; 
nevertheless, the widespread popularity of our 
materials continues to grow. 


The efforts of our laboratories and Research 
Division continue to meet with great success. 
Not only do the materials at present supplied 
meet the exacting requirements of our cus- 
tomers, amongst whom are included the largest 
consumers of surface coatings in the country, 
but new materials are being perfected and de- 
signed to cater for industries developing in new 
fields of potential growth. 


OVERSEAS TRENDS 


I have already informed you that the progress 
of some of the Subsidiary Companies operating 
overseas was retarded by special factors. This 
is mot surprising, for your Company has 
extensive interests abroad and economic activity 
slackened off in 1958 in many parts of the 
world, 


In Australia and New Zealand, the paint 
industry continued on a highly competitive 
basis and there was some reduction in sales and 
profit margins. The policy of the board of the 
Australian Holding Company, in which your 
Company has a substantial investment, has 
been to concentrate on segments of turnover 
which will return a reasonable margin of profit 
rather than expend energy in fields where the 


profit margins are not commensurate with ths 
risks and finances involved. 


Sales of the Indian Company in the last 
financial year reached a record level, and there 
was a moderate alleviation of the tax burden, 
The net profit available, after tax, showed a 
satisfactory increase. The sales outlook for this 
Company continues to be good and it may be 
necessary in the near future to infuse further 
capital to finance the expected increase in turn- 
over. 


The Canadian Company returned increased 
sales but profit margins were not maintained, 
The Management of that Company are taking 
active steps to improve the position. 

The French Company again incurred a loss 
although at a reduced rate compared with the 
loss returned for the previous year. Efforts are 
continuing to establish that Company on a 
sounder basis. The sales and profits of the 
Italian Company continued to improve, but in 
other parts of the world some of the operative 
Companies were adversely affected by difficult 
trading conditions. 

To summarise, operations of some of the 
overseas Companies in 1958-59 were dis- 
appointing. The returns to date do not yet 
show any collective improvement, but I am 
hopeful that the present difficulties overseas 
will be resolved and your Companies operating 
abroad will renew their interrupted progress. 


CONCLUSION 


An undertaking such as your Company, with 
extensive ramifications in this country and in 
the world’s main centres, cannot remain un- 
affected by a reduction in the general level of 
demand. As I have pointed out, the greater 
part of 1958-59 was a period of diminished 
activity and in view of this I consider the 
results for the year to be satisfactory. 


You will be pleased to know that sales in the 
United Kingdom for the first three months of 
the financial year show a satisfactory increase; 
whilst the order load is substantially higher than 
at this time last year. The outlook overseas is 
more obscure as will be appreciated by my 
comments made earlier in this statement. 

Your Company’s ability to supply a wide 
and growing range of surface coatings at com- 
petitive prices is ever increasing and I am 
confident that this will bring its reward. 

In conclusion, I am sure you will join me in 
thanking the Management, members of the 
staff and all other workers throughout the 
world for their continued co-operation and 
loyalty. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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DAVY-UNITED LIMITED 


PREVIOUS RECORD PROFIT SUBSTANTIALLY EXCEEDED 


MR D. F. CAMPBELL ON BENEFIT OF INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


The eighty-sixth annual general meeting’ of 
Davy-United Limited will be held on 
October 2nd at Sheffield. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man, Mr D. F. Campbell, circulated with the 
report and accounts ; 


The accounts which are before you today 
relate to your Company and its subsidiary 
gmpany, Davy and United Roll Foundry 
Limited, before the reorganisation in June last, 
wd also before the increase in capital and the 
«tip issue, which took place at the same time. 


PROFIT 


In my statement last year I said that the 
profit was then a record by a substantial margin, 
and this year I am happy to report a further 
advance. The net profit of the Group before 
taxation is £1,586,001 as compared with 
{1,024,163 in the previous year. We have spent 
considerable sums of money over the last few 
years on development schemes for the purpose 
of providing well-equipped modern plants and 
rising our efficiency in administration and 
management control. We are now reaping the 
reward for that expenditure in reduced costs of 
manufacture and greater output and this is one 
of the principal reasons for the higher profits. 


CONCENTRATION AT DARNALL 


A notable feature in this connection is the 
move we made eighteen months ago in estab- 
lishing the new Design and Administrative 
ofices at Darnall, Sheffield, and in concen- 
trating all Sheffield operations there. The 
improvement in efficiency and productivity, 
particularly in the all-important Design offices, 
cannot be evaluated in money, but there is no 
doubt that this move has been of great value. 
A modest contribution also arises this year 
from our entry into the wider field of compre- 
hensive construction contracts for steelworks 
and I fully expect this contribution to increase 
in the next few years. 


The net profit for the year, after taxation, 
amounts to £909,932. The Directors have 
appropriated £573,000 to the reserves, as shown 
in the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account, 
and recommend a dividend for the year of 
30 per cent, less income tax, amounting to 
277,375. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The major features of the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet are the increase in the Fixed 
Assets, the increase in the Work-in-Progress 
and the improvement in the cash position. The 
increase in the Fixed Assets relates principally 
© expenditure on machinery and partly to the 
new office block. In order to ensure that the 
works of the Group are maintained at a high 
Pith of efficiency, and having in mind the 
heavy and expensive nature of many of the 
machine tools in use, substantial expenditure on 
Plant is continually necessary. It is for this 
Teason that the Directors are earmarking a 
substantial part of taxed profits for replacement 
wWurposes, 

The Company, through its Construction 

vision, is in course of carrying out the con- 
‘act for a substantial part of the Durgapur 


steelworks which I mentioned last year. Of 
this contract, about £15 million relates to sub- 
contracts for the supply of plant from the 
United Kingdom of kinds not manufactured by 
the Company. The increase in the Work-in- 
Progress largely arises from payments being 
made to these sub-contractors. 


It will be recalled that during the year an 
issue of 377,382 shares was made to mem- 
bers and Debenture Stock, amounting to 
£1,600,000 was also issued. The Unsecured 
Loan Stock and the Mortgage Loan, together 
amounting to £964,000 were repaid. These 
arrangements are largely the reason for the 
improvement in the cash position, but I should 
mention that part of the cash is required for the 
completion of the Development Programmes 
referred to in previous years. 


It is of interest to examine the growth of the 
Group over the past ten years. In 1949 the net 
assets representing the Members’ interest 
amounted to £1,626,593 and today they are 
£5,767,268. This growth of about £4,100,000 
has been achieved thus: 


£ 
Profits retained in the business ... 2,800,000 
Subscribed by members for shares 1,100,000 
Profit from sale of assets ......... 200,000 
£4,100,000 


IMPORTANT CONTRACTS 


ENGINEERING DIVISION which, under 
the recent reorganisation, now becomes Davy 
and United Engineering Company Limited. 
Some of the principal contracts delivered in the 
year were a Universal Slabbing Mill and a 
Tandem Cold Mill for the Steel Company of 
Wales Ltd., a Combination Wire Rod, Merchant 
Bar and Strip Mill for Dorman Long (Steel) 
Ltd., a Wire Rod Mill for Spain; and a 
Blooming Mill, being one of the mills to be 
supplied for the Durgapur contract, was 
shipped to India. The Universal Slabbing Mill 
for the Steel Company of Wales was of par- 
ticular interest. To meet the needs of greater 
output, it replaced a mill built soon after the 
last war and its construction was the subject of 
more than two years of the closest collaboration 
between our engineers and those of the Steel 
Company. It culminated in the dismantling of 
the old mill and the installation of some 2,375 
tons of machinery comprising the new mill, in- 
cluding single items weighing 142 tons, in the 
world record time of 124 days. During this 
period over 1,000 men were employed in the 
installation. This mill has already rolled 
57,000 tons of ingots in a single week and is 
giving every satisfaction. 


CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 


The Durgapur Steelworks contract which is 
being managed by this Division and which will 
take about another two years to complete is 
proceeding satisfactorily and the centre of effort 
is now being transferred to the site in India. 
The total weight of machinery to be supplied 
from the United Kingdom under the Company’s 
contract is about 75,000 tons and about 49,000 
tons have now been shipped. The division has 
also assisted in the preparation of proposals for 


other similar schemes which are still in the 
embryo state. 


DAVY AND UNITED ROLL FOUNDRY LIMITED 


The supply of rolls and steel castings is 
subject to more rapid fluctuations than that of 
the other products of the Group and market 
difficulties have been experienced during the 
year. Despite this, the Roll Foundry Company 
had a better year than the previous one and has 
contributed substantially to the Group profits. 
It is evident that the improvements which have 
been carried out in recent years to the plant and 
site have been a good investment. 


INSTRUMENTS 
THE INSTRUMENT DIVISION, now 
known as Davy and United Instruments 


Limited, is not yet fully developed and suffered 
to some extent during the year from a shortage 
of skilled electronic engineers. We believe in 
the extensive training of young staff but this 
perforce takes some time in a developing and 
technically advanced branch of the business. 
Accordingly, the progress may be slow but I am 
satisfied that it is sure and this subsidiary is a 
most valuable adjunct in the Group’s activities. 
Apart from the profit potential of the company, 
the development of instrumentation is of con- 
siderable value in improvement of the design 
of rolling mills and presses. 


Some time ago I mentioned that negotiations 
were proceeding to license manufacturers in 
Canada and the USA for the manufacture of 
automatic gauge control, i.e., the automatic 
control of the thickness or gauge of strip steel 
produced at high speed on hot and cold rolling 
mill plants. Since then licences have been 
granted to General Electric Company, USA, 
Canadian General Electric Company Limited 
and Canadian Westinghouse Limited. It is ex- 
pected that further licensing arrangements will 
be made in the USA and in Switzerland, 
Germany and Japan. 


PROSPECTS 


Having regard to the present order book, I 
can confidently predict a satisfactory year in 
1959/60 with good prospects for 1960/61. 
Beyond that you would not expect me to 
comment and while I am sure we shall con- 
tinue to obtain a substantial share of the home 
market, I am concerned about the future of 
export business. 


Foreign companies, often with support from 
their respective Governments, frequently offer 
us attractive contracts and want our machinery, 
but have no sterling available for immediate 
payment. In the past, with our associates in 
the Metallurgical Equipment Export Co. Ltd., 
we have supplied many million pounds worth 
of machinery on deferred terms arranged with 
bankers, the principle being that the customer 
was the borrower. In such cases the bankers 
were able to obtain Export Credits Guarantee 
Department cover for their loans from the in- 
ception of the contract and made payments to 
us on behalf of the customer as the work 
proceeded. 


Due to a change in the policy pursued by the 
Export Credits Guarantee Department such 
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loans are no longer being made to the customer 
and a prospective lending bank cannot obtain 
a guarantee to cover the financing of progress 
payments before shipment. 


PROBLEM OF FINANCING 


The finance required during the manufac- 
turing period up to shipment, on any one 
contract, can run into several million pounds 
and in the absence of progress payments during 
manufacture the acceptance of an order with 
long-term credit would involve your Company 
in borrowing the pre-shipment finance. Having 
regard to the magnitude of the sums involved 
even in relation to the not inconsiderable value 
of your Company, it is not surprising that 
bankers are reluctant to make the necessary 
advances. The financial structure of your 
Company and many like it all over the world 
engaged in the manufacture of heavy capital 
equipment, is not designed to finance large 
contracts during manufacture and it is tradi- 
tional that payments are received from 
customers to finance or partly finance work-in- 
progress. 


In the opinion of your Directors, it would be 
unsound to alter the present financial structure 
of the Company so as to meet this situation. It 
would involve bringing several million pounds 
of additional cash into the business and the 
money would only be intermittently employed 
for the purpose intended, as not all our business 
involves extended credit. The financing of 
work of this kind is properly the business of 
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the banking system with the aid of the Govern- 


ment controlled Export Credits Guarantee 
Department, but these institutions do not speak 
with a common voice on the subject. 


SOLUTION IMPERATIVE 


There ought to be little difficulty in finding 
a practical solution acceptable to all parties, but 
attempts to persuade the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department to modify its rigid atti- 
tude and the banks to be slightly more adven- 
turous in their lending, have so far come to 
nothing. As private industry has not so far 
been successful in reconciling the differing 
views of the banking and credit insurance 
systems it should now be for the Board of 
Trade to bring the parties together to seek a 
solution. Under present conditions we are 
having the utmost difficulty in competing with 
offers from Continental firms whose banking 
and credit systems are apparently untrammelled 
with these problems. Your Directors are 
actively pursuing the matter. 


During the year Mr W. F. Cartwright joined 
the Board at the invitation of the Directors. 
Mr Cartwright has a wide knowledge of the 
steel industry and I wish to extend an especial 
welcome to him. 


Finally, I would thank, on your behalf, all our 
workers from the Managing Director down- 
wards and express our appreciation of the hard 
work and loyalty which they give to the Group 
and which has yielded such an excellent result 
in the year under review. 











“ST MARTIN’S LE GRAND 
PROPERTY COMPANY 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
St Martin’s Le Grand Property Company 
Limited was held on September 9th in London, 
Mr John B. Andrews, FCIS (Chairman and 
Managing Director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: During the past year the Group 
has continued to expand and a_ substantial 
increase in profit has been earned, continuing 
the record of progressive improvement shown 
over the past ten years. 

After commenting on the acquisition of P.H. 
Estate Limited and R.L. Property Company 
Limited, Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
EC2, and the purchase of 9, Devereux Court, 
Strand, London, WC2, out of the proceeds of 
the sale of MHasilwood House, Bishopsgate, 
London, EC2, the statement continued: 

The Company has contracted to purchase 
certain freehold sites together forming a large 
island block with main frontages to Euston 
Road and Tottenham Court Road, London, 
WC. In association with Laing Development 
Company Limited, the Company intends to 
develop these sites by constructing thereon a 
large block of offices and shops. Expenditure 
on this project is estimated at £4 million over 
3 years. Other projects include a new floor at 
Adelaide House, and the development of a site 
adjoining one of our existing buildings. 

You are recommended to declare a final divi- 
dend of 7 per cent making 13 per cent for the 
past year. The Directors propose to pay in 
October, 1959, an interim of 7 per cent in 
respect of the year ending March 31, 1960, and 
expect to be able to recommend a final dividend 
of not less than 8 per cent for that year. I am 
confident that you may, given normal conditions, 
look for steadily increasing dividends. 

The report was adopted. 


GALE, LISTER & CO., LTD. 
DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The twenty-third annual general meeting of 
Gale, Lister and Co., Ltd., was held on Septem- 
ber 4th at Leeds. The Right Honourable The 
Earl of Hardwicke, chairman, presided. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to March 31, 
1959: 


Profit amounts to £30,236 as compared with 
£43,090. Your Directors propose to maintain 
the dividend at its present rate of 124 per cent. 
The fall in profit reflects the difficult trading 
conditions. Relaxation of credit restrictions 
brought us no real relief as public spending 
seems to have been directed towards the 
purchase of those goods which had been 


mainly affected by hire purchase and other 
regulations. 


Apart from these factors, profits have been 
affected by the impact of higher advertising ex- 
penditure and by passing on to the public the 
reduction in duty rates on high strength wines 
in the 1958 Budget. Sales of our Dowcester 
and Marievale Sherries continue to grow, and 
whilst the reduction in duty has no doubt played 
its part in this expansion the effect has not been 
as great as perhaps might have been envisaged. 
I am however quite sure that our sherries, and 
in particular Marievale, will play an increasingly 
important part in our future. We are intro- 
ducing on a pilot basis a new French aperitif. 
Preliminary reaction within the trade has been 
encouraging. 


Our hotel company was able to acquire a 
further property near Wetherby towards the end 
of 1958. We remain confident that our invest- 
ment in this field will be rewarding. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HAZELL SUN LIMITED 


MR T.R. WALKER ON EFFECTS 
OF PRINTING DISPUTE 


The seventy-fifth Annual General Meeting 
of Hazell Sun Limited will be held on October 
2nd at 44 Great Queen Street, London, WC), 


The following is an extract from the state. 
ment by Mr T. R. Walker, the Chairman, 
which has been circulated with the accounts to 
March 31, 1959: 


PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


The net profit after providing for tax js 
£425,334, compared with £384,285, last year, 
Your Directors have given much thought to the 
dividend policy that should now be pursued 
and we decided to pay a second interim divi- 
dend of 10 per cent on the Ordinary Shares (in 
place of a final) making 15 per cent for the 
year—an increase of 3 per cent on last year. 
Throughout the postwar years we have retained 
in the business a considerable portion of the 
profits; this practice has been of immense 
benefit to the company and it has been very 
largely from the retained profits that our re- 
building and new development has been carried 
out. But conditions are now easier and we 
think the time has arrived when a larger share 
of the earnings should be distributed to share- 
holders. The Ordinary and Preference divi- 
dends account for £152,508 of the net profit. 


RISING COSTS 


Shareholders will be aware of the events that 
led to a slowing down and ultimately a cessa- 
tion of production throughout the printing 
industry (except for the London daily and 
Sunday newspapers) for a period of about nine 
weeks in all. With the further increases in wages 
and the reduction in hours, the price of print- 
ing is bound now to increase. The concessions 
granted by the Unions can help the industry to 
minimise the additional cost and we hope that 
the recent dispute will leave no bitterness on 
either side and that the old friendly relations 
and spirit of co-operation will continue. Full 
employment is essential in the interests of all 
engaged in the industry and for that the 
Directors, with the help of the staff, will con- 
tinue to strive. 


THE FUTURE 


During recent months the control of certain 
of our important customers has passed into 
other hands. A great deal of the work we 
produce for these customers is under contract, 
indeed the major portion is covered for a sub- 
stantial period of time. 


The cost of the strike was very heavy and 4 
considerable fall in profits for this year must be 
expected. It is still too early to make any close 
estimate of the extent of the fall, and I must give 
notice that, when the final figures for the year 
are available, the Directors may not think it 
prudent to recommend, in respect of this strike- 
affected year, the payment of the dividend that 
was forecast earlier in the year when the issue 
of additional capital was first announced. 


In the longer future, however, in spite of the 
uncertainties overhanging the businesses both of 
periodical and book publishers, we think the 
outlook is not unhopeful and your Directors 
are confident that any setback in profits that 
may occur this year will prove to be no more 
than temporary. 


"THE 
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SHEEP BRIDGE 
ENGINEERING LIMITED 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The annual general meeting of Sheepbridge 
Engineering Limited was held on September 9th 
in London, The Right Honourable Lord Aber- 
conway, chairman of the company, presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended March 31, 1959: 


Last year reference was made to the effect 
which the restrictions on credit facilities were 
having on our business. During the year under 
ywiew orders were more difficult to obtain, and 
gme of our factories had no alternative but to 
work at reduced capacity, thereby adding further 
to the already increasing costs. Fortunately 
some of the products recently developed by the 
group came into production and helped to main- 
nin group sales at little less than those of the 
previous record year. The reduced trading 


margins, however, caused a fall in the consoli- 
dated profit before taxation to £800,379. 


The directors recommend a final dividend of 
ll per cent. This, together with the interim divi- 
dend of 5 per cent, makes a total distribution 


for the year of 16 per cent less tax, the same as 
last year. 
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SOME SALES RECORDS 


All the subsidiary companies contributed to 
the group profits; and record sales were achieved 
by Sheepbridge Equipment Ltd., Bray Construc- 
tion Equipment Ltd. and Twiflex Couplings Ltd. 


The widening of the activities of Sheepbridge 
equipment Ltd. is being continued. Specialised 
equipment is being supplied to Bord na Mona 
for the processing of peat. Run out tables for 
rolling mills are being manufactured for the steel 
industry. Fabrication work is being supplied 
for the modernisation programme of British Rail- 
ways. Complete cabs in moulded fibre glass are 
being supplied to Bray Construction Equipment 
Ltd., who previously bought them from 
suppliers outside the group. 


At Sheepbridge Stokes Ltd. good progress has 
been made in the foundry specially equipped to 
produce individually cast high-radial-pressure 
piston rings. 


Sheepbridge Alloy Castings Ltd. experienced 
a further reduction in demand for aero engine 
castings, together with a slackening in demand 
from other users of castings. 


Sintered Products Ltd., in widening the range 
of application of its products, has started to 
supply more industries. 


The sales of Bray Construction Equipment 
Ltd. for the year were the highest on record. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
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This emphasises how attractive Bray’s range of 
loaders is in the world markets. 


The machine tool trade generally suffered a 
severe setback, and orders taken by Hardinge 
Machine Tools Ltd. were less than in the 
previous year. 


Sheepbridge Engineering (Canada) Ltd. has 
continued to make satisfactory progress. 


Throughout the year the business of your 
group of companies has suffered from reduced 
demand occasioned by the general reduction in 
industrial activity; but following upon the lift- 
ing of restrictions on credit facilities and the 
impetus given to trade and industry by taxation 
reliefs, there are signs that industrial activity 
is on the increase. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


In order to bring the issued capital more 
closely into line with the funds irrevocably com- 
mitted in the business, your directors propose 
to capitalise £1 million out of Capital Reserve 
and to distribute the resulting shares, as fully 
paid up, to the shareholders in the proportion 
of one new share for every three held. The issued 
capital would then be £4 million and the Con- 
solidated Reserves £2,252,031. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted, and the Board’s capital proposals 
approved. 
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STEEL BROTHERS AND COMPANY LIMITED 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


MR J. K. MICHIE’S REVIEW OF WIDESPREAD ACTIVITIES 


The sixty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Steel Brothers and Company Limited will be 
held on September 25th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr J. K. 
Michie: 

Last year in looking forward to 1958 results 
I said that because of the economic difficulties 
through which certain Eastern countries (i.e. 
India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon) were pass- 
ing they were difficult to foretell but added that 
Canada and the Middle East appeared to hold 
out better prospects for our Company. 

In the event I regret to say my fears of 
reduced trading opportunities and profits were 
justified ; my hopes of better things in Canada 
were only very partially realised while in the 
Middle East they were completely discounted 
mainly because of the economic consequences of 
the revolution in Iraq in July, 1958, which had 
a major effect on our Companies’ activities. 

In consequence our profits for the year fell 
from £553,174 in 1957 to £392,918. Taxation 
amounted to £280,000—leaving a balance of 
£112,918. 


I very much regret it has been impossible in 
the circumstances to recommend dividends for 
the year 1958 on either the Preferred Ordinary 
Stock or the Deferred Ordinary Shares of the 
Company. 

Turning to the different areas in which we 
operate : — 


UNITED: KINGDOM 


Commissions earned and trading profits were 
somewhat higher than in 1957. 


Carbutt & Co. (1928) Ltd. As expected 
results showed a distinct improvement on the 
previous year’s performance, but the tariff 
preference on imports of rough rice came too 
late to prevent a loss being made. 


Prospects are better this year and a substan- 
tial improvement in throughput at the mills is 
being achieved. 


Sondes Place Research Laboratories Ltd. 
There was some reduction in the activities of 
this Company last year, particularly in the 
Engineering Section, and a considerably smaller 
profit was made. 1959, however, is more 
promising, and we hope the additional facilities 
recently provided will be more fully utilised. 


Peterlite Products Ltd. This Company con- 
tinues to improve the quality of its products 
but is still largely in the experimental stage and 
results for last year still showed a considerable 
loss though a smaller one. However, commer- 
cial orders are now coming along and promise 
to increase, but it is inevitable that a further 
loss will be incurred in 1959. 


Expanded Perlite Ltd. A small profit was 
made last year and offtake and production have 
since continued on the increase. We therefore 
confidently expect considerably better results in 
1959, though it should be realised this is an 
activity with a limited potential. 

Oil Prospecting in Lancashire. This was a 
geological prospect of considerable promise, but 
so far neither oil nor gas in commercial quanti- 
ties has been encountered. We are now nearing 
the ultimate depth at which the area will be 
proved or disproved and have decided it is 


prudent to write off our 50 per cent share of 
expenditure to December 31, 1958, amounting 
to £22,345. 


Our several attempts to prove mineral oil 
and/or gas in the United Kingdom we regret 
have been unsuccessful so far and the expendi- 
ture has had to be met out of taxed profits. 


Steel Brothers (Insurance) Ltd. As men- 
tioned in my Statement last year the new 
Company Steel Brothers (Insurance) Ltd. being 
duly formed commenced business July Ist as 
Lloyds Brokers and steady progress has been 
made. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


BurMA. Due to the drastic cutting down of 
imports our trading opportunities were con- 
siderably reduced last year and our profit in 
consequence much lower. However, the 
energetic measures taken by the new Govern- 
ment to balance the economy of the Country 
met with considerable success. 


Burma Cement Company Limited. I regret 
to report we are still without a settlement of this 
and of nationalisation which took place nearly 
five years ago. However we are promised a 
firial hearing during this month of August 
which I hope will also mean a decision fair to 
the shareholders. 


Strand Hotels Ltd. The hotel was fairly 
fully engaged last year, but turnover and profits 
both declined from the 1957 level. 


InpiA. Our trading activities suffered a set- 
back last year and provision has had to be made 
for a loss. 


Our procurement agency for the Indian Tea 
Association continues on friendly and active 
lines. 


PAKISTAN. Our overall earnings in both 
Karachi and Chittagong were higher than in 
the previous year. We have made some pro- 
gress with the Exchange Control Authorities 
over the remittance of back profits and hope to 
have further success in the near future. 


HONGKONG. This branch again operated at 
a loss if a slightly smaller one. The scope of 
our future activities is now under consideration. 


JAPAN. Operated at a small loss against a 
satisfactory profit in 1957. The Government of 
Japan is putting difficulties in the way of remit- 
tance of profits and our future activities are 
being considered from this angle. 


THAILAND. ‘Trading conditions here con- 
tinue to be difficult and the reorganisation of our 
operations is in train. 


CEYLON. Conditions in the port of Colombo 
were very bad during a great part of 1958 and 
this made trading more than usually difficult. 
Our two companies, E. B. Creasy & Co. Ltd. 
and Darley Butler & Co. Ltd. both showed 
profits but on a somewhat reduced scale. 


Mipp_eE East. This area has been a major 
disappointment and is a continuing problem. 
The revolution in Iraq of July, 1958, has had 
a very serious effect on business generally 
and in our case on the activities of Rafidain 
Developments Ltd. and W. J. Coker & Co. Ltd. 
The economic measures taken by the new 
Government have reduced our customers, cut 
our margins and at least temporarily made the 
collection of outstandings more difficult. 


Our associated company Messrs. Spinneys 
(1948) Ltd. had a satisfactory year. ; 


East ArFrica. Our associated company A. 
Baumann & Co. Ltd. had another satisfactory 
year. : 


Steel Brothers (Tanganyika Forests) Lig 
Owing to trade recession in South Africa and 
Rhodesia and increased competition from similar 
timbers from areas enjoying lower freight, 
prices had to be cut and profits fell sharply, 
Markets continue difficult. : 


Canapa. British Columbia. Our trading 
activities in Vancouver again showed a loss 
though a smaller one. 


Pitkethly Brothers Ltd. While distributing 
the same dividend this Company increased its 
activities and its profits last year and is in a 
good position to undertake further expansion. 


Mainland Clay Products Ltd. This small 
company almost “broke even” last year and 
prospects for this year are of a very similar 
result. 


Hope Lumber Co. Ltd. Last year the loss 
made by this Company was practically halved, 
but this is still by no means a satisfactory per- 
formance and further measures to rectify matters 
are essential and are now being actively 
considered. 


Alberta—Loders Lime Co. Ltd. This our 
first investment in Canada is now repaying the 
capital and effort we have put into it and the 
profit last year showed an_ increase—after 
depreciation—of over £10,000 on 1957. The 
Company continues to do well. 


Alberta Ytong Manufacturing Co, Ltd. Last 
year I was hopeful of the Company doing con- 
siderably better in 1958, but I regret these 
hopes were falsified and it has been necessary 
to make a considerably larger provision against 
accumulated losses. 


Dales Brothers Limited came out with a 
square position last year, but this was after 2 
considerable allowance for depreciation on 
plant. 


Prospects for this year are expected to be 
somewhat similar. 


PROSPECTS 


In the circumstances you will expect me 1 
say more than usual about prospects. 


Admittedly for somewhat special reasons 
which I have explained under the appropriate 
heads the Company is going through a more 
than usually difficult period, which I cannot 
promise will be ended with the accounts now 
before you; but the heart of the business 1s 
sound and strong and I see no reason whatever 
for pessimism about the future. In previous 
statements and in this one I have drawn atten- 
tion to the effect on our business of the policies 
including those pertaining to import licences of 
the Governments of those Countries in the East 
in which we are established. These policies 
stem from a variety of reasons, some economi, 
others the extent Governments themselves hav¢ 
acquired a stake directly or indirectly in Indus- 
try and Trade. The effects and indeed the 
policies have varied from year to year and we 
have been loath to take any non-reversible steP* 
until we had a clearer appreciation of ultimate 
prospects. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


FURNESS, WITHY & COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS 


MR FRANK CHARLTON’S REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


The sixty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Furness, Withy & Company Limited will be 
held on September 16th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
ated statement of the chairman, Mr Frank 
Charlton, FCA. 


Consolidated Profit and Loss Account: The 
results compare favourably with the figures of 
de previous year. The total net Revenue from 
jJ sources, after providing for Contingencies 
ind, in the case of a Subsidiary, Special Depre- 
cation on new tonnage, was £5,035,185. The 
povision for Depreciation of Fixed Assets 
requires £3,066,596, an ever-increasing figure 
due to the high cost of new tonnage. There is 
a substantial reduction in the charge for Taxa- 
tion, viz. £417,666 as against £927,852, which 
reflects benefits arising from Investment Allow- 
ances and arrears brought forward from pre- 
vious years. 

The recommendation of the Board is that 
there should be distributed to Ordinary Stock- 
holders £612,500, maintaining the same 10 per 
cent Dividend as last year but representing a 
dightly larger net distribution owing to the 
lower rate of Income Tax. 


Bearing in mind the extremely depressed state 
of the Shipping Industry during the past two 
yars, which, unfortunately, shows little pros- 
pet of any early improvement, the combined 
figures may be regarded as satisfactory. They, 
ofcourse, include the benefit arising from new 
tonnage delivered during the period and satis- 
factory charter arrangements. 


NEW TONNAGE 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet discloses an 
increase of £1,540,522 in Shipping Property 
which is due to Payments to Shipbuilders in 
connection with new tonnage delivered, and 
payments on account of vessels still under con- 
suction less Sales and Depreciation written off 
during the year. The Cargo Liner Mystic and 
three Tugs for service in the Mersey all built 
0 the order of the Johnston Warren Lines 
Limited, and Jonic built for Shaw, Savill & 
Albion Company Limited were delivered during 
the year. The vessels disposed of as being no 
longer suitable for our requirements were 
lessmore, Arabian Prince, Stuart Prince, 
Brazilian Prince. 


SHIPPING ACTIVITIES 


So far as the New York/Bermuda Service is 
concerned, earnings have been maintained satis- 
lactorily during the past year, but we are faced 
With ever-increasing rises in operating costs 
Which seriously curtail the financial return from 
this Service. 


As mentioned in last year’s Report, five 
‘tulses were operated by the Ocean Monarch 
tom Port Everglades, Florida. Bearing in 
mind that this was a new venture, the response 
can be considered satisfactory. This year extra 
lime will be required during the forthcoming 
refit of the Ocean Monarch when she will be 
‘atirely air-conditioned and as a result it will 
only be possible to make four cruises of twelve 
” twenty days’ duration, commencing in the 
atter half of January, 1960. 


jeamings have also been maintained in the 
‘vice to and from the Pacific Coast operated 


by the Parent Company, but here again the 
costs of handling cargoes, particularly at Pacific 
Coast ports, continue to rise, mainly due to the 
continuing demands by longshoremen. 

On July 26, 1959, the St Lawrence Seaway 
was formally opened by Her Majesty The 
Queen and the President of the United States, 
thus setting a triumphant seal on this great 
joint enterprise which can mean so much to 
both the Dominion and the United States. We 
have Continued our Service to and from Great 
Lakes ports and are now operating with tonnage 
owned within our Group of Companies. 

The two Ore Carriers Edenmore and Saga- 
more continue to operate satisfactorily under 
charter to the British Iron and Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

The Prince Line, which is one of our impor- 
tant subsidiaries, has had an extremely difficult 
time in the Mediterranean, and in the Far 
Eastern trades, in which it has been engaged 
for many years. For the first time for many 
years the Parent Company received no dividend 
from its substantial investment in Prince Line. 

During the year under review our Subsidiary 
Shipping Company, Shaw, Savill & Albion Com- 
pany Limited, celebrated the Centenary of its 
foundation in 1858. The Shaw, Savill Company 
operates a Fleet engaged principally in the New 
Zealand and Australian trades, and it is no 


-exaggeration to say that this well-known Com- 


pany has made an outstanding contribution 
during the course of its long history to the 
economic development of both New Zealand 
and Australia. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Dealing with our activities outside the sphere 
of shipowning, one of the lesser known is our 
trading Branch in Trinidad, where we are en- 
gaged in vdrious enterprises such as general 
engineering, ice manufacture and cold storage, 
building construction, merchandising and lime 
production, as well as our usual business of 
Shipping Agency. Trinidad is an island with 
increasing opportunities for expansion of which 
we are well equipped to avail ourselves. 

Airwork Limited continue to make satisfac- 
tory progress. The balance of the Capital of the 
F. A. Laker Group of Companies, the main 
operating company of which is Air Charter 
Limited, and to which reference was made last 
year, has now been acquired as has also the 
entire Capital of Morton Air Services Limited. 
These acquisitions have enlarged the scope of 
the Company’s activities. The policy of main- 
taining an efficient fleet of modern aircraft has 
been pursued by the acquisition of three more 
Vickers Viscount and two Bristol Britannia Air- 
craft, and the disposal of obsolete types. A 
reasonable dividend is again assured for the 
current year. 


It is not an easy matter to forecast the 
future trend of events in the Shipping Industry. 
The continued and substantial increase in opera- 
ting costs in this country and other parts of the 
world which, unfortunately, it is not possible to 
match by increased earnings, means that ‘profit 
margins are reduced to narrow limits. Never- 
theless, so far as figures are available for the 
first quarter of the current financial year we 
appear to be maintaining the position disclosed 
by the Accounts under review. 


$67 


PURNELL AND SONS 


(Book Printers and Publishers) 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
SCRIP ISSUE PROPOSED 


The twenty-fifth ordinary general meeting of 
Purnell and Sons Limited will be held on 
September 28th in London. 


The following is the statement by the Chair- 
man and Managing Director, Mr W. Harvey: 

It gives me pleasure to submit to you the 
Accounts of the Company for 1958. The Profit 
of the Group for the year, before providing for 
Taxation, is £711,781, being £604 Iess than 
1957. The reduction in the standard rate of 
Income Tax is reflected in the decreased charge 
for Taxation of £384,060 as compared with 
£416,527 in 1957. After providing for Taxation 
the balance of Profit for the year is £327,260 
against £296,325 in 1957. The year’s profit 
together with the balance brought forward from 
the previous year, after adjustment of Taxation 
over-reserved, brings the amount available for 
allocation to £1,186,989. Of this balance your 
Directors have transferred £500,000 to General 
Reserve, and provided for Dividends to Mem- 
bers of £131,310, leaving a balance to be carried 
forward of £555,679. 


In making the offer of Ordinary Shares in 
October last it was estimated that the Dividend 
for 1958 would be 324 per cent. It is, however, 
found possible to distribute the equivalent of 
334 per cent, but in order to take advantage of 
the Profits Tax provisions of the Finance Act, 
1958, it is recommended that a Final Dividend 
of 163 per cent be paid in respect of 1958 and 
an Interim Dividend of 5 per cent on account of 
1959, both on the present Ordinary Capital of 
the Company and both payable on the same date. 


In my review of the accounts for 1957 I 
mentioned that it was your Board’s intention to 
revalue the Fixed Assets of the Company. Whilst 
this valuation has been made your Board has 
considered it inadvisable to write up the Fixed 
Assets at this stage, but you will be pleased to 
know that the valuation exceeds the present Bal- 
ance Sheet figure by approximately £1,500,000. 


CAPITAL PROPOSALS 


Your Directors are of the opinion that the 
Capital of the Company should more accurately 
represent the Capital employed and in con- 
sequence are recommending the Capitalisation 
of £711,269 of the General Reserve and the 
issue of one New Ordinary Share for each 
Ordinary Share held. To give effect to this 
recommendation it will be necessary to increase 
the Nominal Capital of the Company and for 
this purpose an Extraordinary General Meeting 
is being convened, the requisite notice for which 
accompanies the Accounts. 


Up to the date of the Printers Strike all 
branches of the Group were working to capacity 
and the results for the current year will there- 
fore depend on how much additional production 
can be made up during the remaining months 
of the year to compensate for the heavy loss 
sustained by the strike. Under the circum- 
stances our Profits may be affected to some 
extent but it is anticipated it will be possible 
to recommend a Dividend in respect of 1959 
of some 17} per cent on the proposed increased 
capital, in addition to the Special Interim of 
5 per cent now being paid on the present capital. 


Once again I wish to pay tribute to my 
colleagues on the Board, all of whom are full- 
time executives, and to express my thanks to 
the staff and to all employees for their services 
and co-operation. 
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ALLUP POLL.—Senior Secretary to Managing Director, 
Must be able to handle staff matters. Exactizg but 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
interesting post.—In first instance write for application form 


THE WORKERS: BANK LTD. to Dr Henry Durant, 211 Regent Street, London, W.1 
TEL AVIV, ISRAEL = bE nt, 211 Regent Street, London, W.1, 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1958 
(To the nearest Pound) 


Subscribed 


ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGER 
and 


Authorised paid up A leading public works contracting company 
Share Capital : e 100 - ag ew ag a : [L. operating at home and overseas seck a Manager for 
Founders’ Shares, IL. 1.—each.... 1 in hand, with Bank of Israe’ their Canadian subsidiary to be responsible for 
Gieay = « g Smo oe Oe ee ee oe i ee general office administration and handling commercial 


se “ » L— 4, «+e. 3,581,900 2,577,524) and abroad... 
5% Cumulative Preference Shares Government Securities : aspects of the business. Starting salary not less 
than £2,000. 





32,840,936 


TL.l—each. ...scces 38,000 38,000 | At cost or below. but not exceeding 
: SUD s:oancdcensasesses 
4,500,000 3,329,084 | tnvestments : 


5,531,83¢ 

There is great scope in this appointment for a 
well-educated man of character aged 28-35 with an 
accountancy background and experience in manage- 
ment accounting, who is ready to settle in Canada 
and who has the administrative ability to take a 
leading part in expansion plans. 


At cost or below, but not exceeding 
573,214 market value : 
1,750,000 | Sundry Securities .............+5 2,903,404 
Shares in Subsidiary Company.... 35,683 2,939,087 


Payments on Shares not yet allotted 
General Reserve......ccccccseces 
Profit and Loss Account : 

Balance of Profit.....cccccosceses 10,035 


5.662,333 | LOans and Bills Discounted ....... 103,962,197 
bide Loans from Government Deposits.. 29,227,680 


Deposits : 133,189,877 


On fixed terms .........+++eee008 
Current —— and ee. a2 » 
Subsidi mpany, Current Ac- 

on. ks ep gt 4 
Government of Israel, Special Deposits 975, | cost or t 
Liabilities on Account of Customers 16,285,218 | Customers’ Liabilities (See contra) 


Bank’s Buildings & Other Property: Write briefly in strictest confidence, 
(Partly in Property-Shares, inclu- 
ding IL.355,903 Subsidiary Com- 


pany) at cost or below......... 


SPoecGESaASBEEEBE Ss -.Y 


THE MANAGING DIRECTOR (RL.46), 


5,672,296 EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS LIMITED, 


16,285,218 





justice siaieteialdeetone 78 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1. Ju 
194,459,184 194,459,184 pa 
eee —— mi 
Managing Directors : A. Zabarsky, Sh. Zack, N. L. Lifshitz, R. Shenker. 
OUNG MATHEMATICS or STATISTICS graduate Ju 











as required for training as PRODUCTION’ COST rel 
noite erates e CONTROLLER in progressive and expanding organisation. — 
Reply to The Secretary, ENGLISH NUMBERING of 


POINTMENTS TV require a university trained girl with some m 

aP ae ee Act experience to fill a vacancy for an oeliciens ie 
their research department. The work particularly concerns 
Programme research and is of an interesting and non-routine 
nature. Good statistical knowledge essential, some knowledge 
of psychology an advantage.—Write, giving full personal 
details and salary required, to the Personnel Manager, 
Associated Television Ltd., ATV House, Great Cumberland 


MACHINES Ltd., Queensway, Enfield, Middlesex. — 





eo Er 


CCOUNTANC Y—ASSISTANT_ EDITOR. pr 
Accountancy, the journal of the Institute of 

Chartered Accountants in England and Wales, requires 
an Assistant Editor. A member of the Institute, a 





Place, W.1. ——— =. cag oe x law) ” a ona to 
TITANIUM HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITIS preferred. Some journalistic experience is desirable. 
PIGMENTS invite applications from young ahaa . py Hy Commencing —, —s £850 = en ox we 
for the post of ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT. i REWER; NOM COMMS mCTy Ponmes ace 2ory. 
British Titan Products the successful candidate will assist in the RIBA. Preane by letter, to the Editor, Accountancy, 23 Essex Strect, th 


Department, with work some of which has a legal content 
relating to professional practice. This will include some 
Committee work and report writing. Salary within the range 
of £700 x £50 — £1,250.—Applications should be sent to The a 


London, _W.C.2. Envelopes should be marked 
“ Personal—Asst. Ed.” th 


ee CL. 































































wishes to appoint an 


ASSISTANT 


in its 


ORGANISATION AND METHODS 


Department with Headquarters in London. The work 
consists primarily of investigating clerical and office 
methods in London and at factories in the nortb 
of England. 


Applications are invited from men not more than 
30 years of age, of good education, and with some 
evidence of professional or academic achievement. 
Previous office experience is essential and‘some know- 
ledge of O. & M. work would be an advantage. 


General conditions of service are attractive ana 
include a Bonus Scheme and Non-Contributory 
Endowment Assurance. Commencing salary will not 
be less than £800. 


Applic. ‘ions will be treated in the strictest confi 
dence and should be addressea to the 


PERSONNEL MANAGER, 
BRITISH TITAN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 
BILLINGHAM, CO. DURHAM 
(quoting Reference S.7.) 








CONOMIST. Vacancy for an assistant occurs on the staff 

of the Cotton Board Economics and Statistics Deps-*ment. 
The possession of a good degree in economics or statistics is 
an essential qualification and some post-graduate experience 
either in industry or in research would be an advantage. 
Commencing salary within the scale of £700-£900. Contri- 
butory pension scheme.—Replies, stating age, details of educa- 
tion and experience, should be addressed to Director of 
Statistics, 3 Alberton Street, Manchester, 3. 


Secretary. The Royal Institute of British Architects, 66 Port- 
land Place, London, W.1, by September 18, 1959. 


~ UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
AUSTRALIA 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR and 
SENIOR LECTURER in ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the above positions. 

The salary for an Associate Professor is £A2,850. The 
commencing salary for a Senior Lecturer is fixed according to 
qualifications and experience within the range £A2,200 x 
£A80 — £A2,600. For both positions a cost of living 
allowance at present amounting to £A18 per annum is payable. 
Grants to assist in research are available. Provision is made 
for superannuation, travel and removal expenses, assistance 
in buying or building a house. 

Further information may be obtained from the Secretary. 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth. 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close. in Australia and 
October 16, 1959. 


MAKERERE COLLEGE 
fH UNIVERITY COLLEGE OF 
EAST AFRICA 


EAST AFRICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Applications are invited for post of Research Secretary to 
the Applied Research Unit of the East African Institute of 
Social Research. This unit will include three Research Fellows 
and is being set up with the aid of a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. Appointment for five years in first instance. 
Salary up to £2,000 per annum, according to experience and 
qualifications Passages for appointee and family (up to four 
adult passages) On appointment, termination and leave. 
F.S.S.U. Child allowance £50 per annum per child (maximum 
£150 per annum). Rent according to quarters provided £45 
to £84 per annum, including basic furniture. 

The Research Secretary will be responsible to the Chairman 
of the Institute for the detailed supervision of the Research 
Fellows in the Unit. Importance will be attached both to 
training and experience in the social sciences and to practical 
knowledge of research conditions in Africa. Further details 
obtainable from Chairman, East African Institute of Social 
Research, P.O. Box 262, Kampala, Uganda. 

Detailed applications (six copies) naming three referees, to 
Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher Education 
Overseas, 29 Woburn Square. London, W.C.1, by December 1 
1959. 


London, on 


we: ECONOMIC JOURNAL, City, world-wide 
circulation, dealing with major commodity in international 
trade. requires, for permanent staff, a writer with economic 
background and able to handle financial topics in respect of 
the U.K. and elsewhere. Pension fund. Luncheon vouchers. 
—wWrite, giving details of qualifications, experience, to 
Box 1201. 


MAGEE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDONDERRY 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer 
in Economics and Political Science or History and Political 
Science. The appointment will be for three years commencing 
October, 1959. Salary scale £700 x £50 to £800 per annum 
(initial salary £750 at age 26), F.S.S.U. and child allowances. 
Preference will be given to candidates able to lecture in 
Economic History and Political Thought and Institutions. 

Applications, with the names of two referees, should be 
received not later than October 3rd_ by the Secretary to the 
Trustees, Magee University College, Londonderry, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


“or .urther appointments and other classified 
advertisements see page 879 


MAKERERE COLLEGE, 
THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
EAST AFRICA 


EAST AFKICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Application; are invited for the post of Research Fellow to 
undertake a survey of the human factors affecting productivity 
on sugar and tea estates in Uganda for a period of cighteen 
months. Salary in scale: £1,200 — £1,506 per annum, entry 
point determined by qualifications and experience. Passages 
for appointee and family up to four adult passages on 
appointment and termination. Superannuation contribution 
F.S.S.U. or similar. Child allowance £50 per annum per child 
up to maximum of £150 per annum. Rent according to 
quarters provided £45 to £85 per annum. including basic 
furniture. , , 

Detailed applications (six copies) naming three referees, by 
October 30, 1959, to Secretary, Inter-University Council for 
Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, London, 
W.C.1, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 





AIR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST 


22 Ryder Street, London, SW! 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent 
either by direct second-class airmail or in 
bulk by air freight for onward posting from 


central distribution points. Airmail is 


variably more expensive but usually quicker 
by about 24/28 hours. Where only one service 
is shown this is because the alternative 
either not available or not recommended. 


is 


Airmail Air Freight 
Passerela .cccccce. EB SG, _ 
oT eer rere _ $25 or £9 
Ceylon ...cccccece £9 Os. —_ 
CHING scacccescees SiO St. —_ 
Enet Airics cccanece G2 UR £7 10s. 


Egypt eeeeeeeenees £7 15s, — 
Europe...ccecccce £6 Os. 


in- GRR scciacesces SR Sk £6 10s. 
Gibraltar, Malta... £5 Os. —_ 
Hongkong .....0+. _ £8 15s. 
en: ee £7 10s. 
Indonesia...ccsess £9 Os. = 
Iran, Iraq..secceee £7 I5s. — 
Eo icccctnaean ee eee _ 





Airmail Air Freight 
SR ccovcicccess Gee Oe _ 
Jordan ..cccccccce £7 15s. = 
Lebanon eeeeeeeee £7 15s. —_ 
Malaya....ccccece £9 Os. a= 
New Zealand .... £10 6s. - 
a. i CEE ee £6 10s. 
PORIGER .cicsceee. CF Ee _ 
Philippines ....... £10 6s. - 
Rhodesia (N. & S.) £9 Os. - 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


BOWATER PAPER 

s had been expected, the interim ordinary 
A dividend of Bowater Paper has been 
raised from 43 to § per cent. This is the 
first movement in the dividend payment for 
three years but Sir Eric Bowater says that 
the increase has been designed to narrow 
the gap between the interim and final rates. 
Whether or not it foreshadows an increase 
in the final payment he does not say and at 
the moment it is best to continue to calculate 
ie yield on a 123 per cent dividend. On 
that basis the yield offered by the £1 stock 
at §8s. 3d. is 4.3 per cent. 

The half yearly results certainly do not 
justify any wild optimism about the final 
payment. The printing dispute had only a 
minor effect on profits in the six months to 
June 30th but its adverse effects will be 
reflected in the results for the second half 
of the year. At the moment, moreover, Sir 
Eric cannot find any reason—apart from the 
printing dispute—to modify his earlier view 
that the full year’s results will approximate 
to those for 1958. Sales and gross profits 
were better in the first half of this year than 
they were in the first half of 1958 ; in Britain 
the newsprint and paper mills were better 
employed and the volume and range of pro- 
ducts of the packaging business of Bowater- 

Six months ended 
June, Dec., June, 
30 


, 31, 30, 
1958 1958 1959 


Sales and Earnings : £’ £’ £'000 
intense eteae 52,156 55,027 55,196 
Trading surplus ...+e.. 8,795 9,3 9,066 
Depreciation .....ee00- 2,517 2,730 2,954 
TOR occ cscccecees 2,200 2,058 1,980 
Net income ......ee0- 2,728 3,097 2,611 
Eburite continued to expand. In North 


America, the mills shared in the recovery in 
the consumption of newsprint with the 
result that the Newfoundland mills have 
now resumed full time operation. But the 
recovery in consumption has not been strong 
enough to keep all the group’s new produc- 
tive facilities in North America and Britain 
fully employed. 

There is, in fact, still a surplus of paper- 
making capacity and the competitive pres- 
sure on the manufacturers to keep prices 
down does not appear to have slackened. 
That is apparent in the fact that the gross 
trading margin to sales at 16.4 per cent in 
the first half of this year was slightly less 
than the 16.8 per cent returned in the first 
half of 1958 and the 17.0 per cent in the 
second half. The fall in the net profit margin 
is even more apparent: at 4.73 per cent it 
compares with 5.23 per cent and 5.63 per 
cent. That decline reflects the heavier weight 
of loan interest and depreciation, both aris- 
ing from the installation of new capacity. 


CANADIAN EAGLE 
p greryeeeesen in Canadian Eagle who 
had not complied with the terms of the 
merger agreement with Royal Dutch/Shell 
ot who had not disposed of their holdings 





in the market (as in fact many other share- 
holders did) were surprised and not a little 
annoyed when the jobbers in the London 
market suspended dealings in the shares on 
September 4th, ten days before the official 
distribution period ends. The jobbers’ de- 
cision was made on the grounds that the 
distribution has involved an immense 
amount of paper work which will take them 
a long time to complete. This reason may 
seem scarcely adequate for the investor who 
had decided to wait until the last few days 
before making up his mind what action to 
take. Now it is impossible for the share- 
holder to sell through the market and he is 
obliged to make his own arrangements for 
receiving his entitlement of “Shell” and 
Royal Dutch shares. 

A further factor that must be considered 
is the possibility that holders—and former 
holders—of Canadian Eagle may find them- 
selves having to pay a Ios. stamp duty unless 
they obtain a “ transmittal form” from the 
London distribution agent and have sur- 
rendered their Canadian Eagle shares and 
claimed their Royal Dutch and Shell shares 
before September 14th. Shareholders, 
therefore, who have not yet acted must in 
their own interests do so immediately. 
Those who have recently bought in the 
market—and turnover has been extremely 
large—will also have to comply with this 
procedure and as it is extremely doubtful 
whether all will have received delivery by 
the official expiry date the sellers of the 
stock may find themselves liable for the 
duty. This possibility arises, again, because 
the jobbers have been swamped by sales. 

When dealings were suspended both 
Canadian Eagle bearer and registered shares 
stood at 90s, 3d. The distribution of two 
Royal Dutch and three Shell for every 12 
Canadian Eagle puts a current value of 
89s. 3d. on each Canadian Eagle share with 
“Shell” quoted at 145s. 6d. and Royal 
Dutch at £153. 


GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 


ucH the greater part of the sales of 
M Great Universal Stores is made for 
cash or on short-term credits. By the end 
of March, 1958, the proportion done on 
hire purchase had been brought down to a 
mere 10 per cent. In the year to March 
31st last HP sales, Mr Isaac Wolfson says, 
increased “ materially” and the boom in 
hire purchase after the restrictions were put 
into cold storage must be largely responsible 
for the increase of 11 per cent in total sales 
achieved by this multiple empire. Trading 
profits rose by just under 6 per cent, by 
£1,375,438 to £24,569,202 ; that is less 
than the rise in sales because credit for the 
profit on HP sales is taken not at the 
moment of the sale but as the instalments 
are collected. In the latest financial year, 
for instance, £3,379,253 was set aside in a 


provision against unrealised profits on HP 
debts before striking the trading surplus, 
compared with only £326,366 in 1957-58. 
The total deferred profit on HP debts is 
now £14,915,647, which, subject to collec- 
tion charges, will be brought into profit over 
the ensuing years as the outstanding debts 
are collected. That points to bigger profits 
in the years to come, unless short-term 
credit or cash sales suddenly collapse—a 
most unlikely contingency for such a strong 
and well-managed concern as GUS. 

Mr Wolfson described the latest financial 
year as one of “consolidation and develop- 
ment of existing interests.” The number 
of shops owned by the group remained 
practically unchanged in total and only 
£200,000, compared with {2,100,000 in 
1957-58, was brought into the profit and 
loss account in respect of new subsidiaries. 
The decision to simplify the capital struc- 
ture of the group, by replacing the minority 
preference shareholdings in various subsi- 
diaries by preference shareholdings in the 
parent company, will permit this process of 
simplification and consolidation to be taken 
a stage further. The number of subsidiaries 
will be reduced and the managerial struc- 
ture will become more stream-lined. If 
another group of stores came on to the 
market, Mr Wolfson would find it hard to 
resist a bargain, but the process of merging 
within the retail trade has already gone so 
far, in this country at least, that the eager- 
ness to acquire new subsidiaries which once 
characterised GUS may not be so apparent 
in the future. In looking at the yield of 
4.0 per cent offered by the GUS §s. “A” 
shares at 44s. 3d. xd on a dividend of 35 
per cent, investors may have to think in 
terms of the expansion of trade within an 
empire instead of the expansion of the 
empire itself. 


THORN ELECTRICAL 


‘aoe of Thorn Electrical’s twin issue 
of an unsecured loan stock and of 
ordinary shares, to raise a gross sum of {6.2 
million were announced last week-end. The 
“rights” issue of 2,179,520 §s. ordinary 
shares at 25s. a share is on the basis of one 
new share for every three ordinary or “A” 
ordinary shares held. The issue of 
£3,500,000 of 6 per cent unsecured loan 
stock (1979-84) will be made at par. The 
holders of the present £500,000 57 per cent 
loan stock may opt for repayment in cash at 
par or may convert their present holdings 
into new 6 per cent unsecured loan stock. 
After deducting £500,000 to meet these con- 
version or repayment tenders and £117,000 
to meet issue expenses, the amount avail- 
able to the group from both issues will be 


Company Affairs continued on page 872. 
London and New York Stocks on next 
two pages. 
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uo | 67/6 9 b 8 a Royal Bank of Scotland..... £1 | 81/3 | 79/- 4:30 1S/Ila 11/33 las iia... 4/— | 15/1 | 14/412 | 3-69 
u/- | 37/9 Sb) 4 4@/ Barclays D.C.O. .......+++: £1 | 42/9 | 42/3 4:26 | 79/9 69/415 10 b 5 a| Turner & Newall.......... £1 | 77/- 79/6 | 3-77 
ye | 43/9 7!2a | | 7!2b | Chartered Bank.........-. £1 49/3 | 49/- 6-12 [16/6 | g6/71, 5b | 85a | Unilever ................. £1 1IS/-  |110/— | 3-05 
Bh | £275g | $2:10c  $2-25¢ | Royal Bank of Canada.....$10 | £313, | £3134 | 2-65 | 11/4'2 | 9/9" | 10-4 ¢  —3!4a_ United Glass............. 5/- 10/9* | 10/7!,*| 4-89 
M3 | £18716 | $1-60c | $1-65¢ | Bank of Montreal........- $10 | £2171, | £21316 | 2-97 | 39/3 31/9 $4lga | tl05gb | United Molasses 38/9 | 38/3 | 6-40 
4 30! 9¢ 9 ¢ | Bank of New South Wales .£20 | 403, | 391, 3-65¢ 6 OIL 
#9 | 32/3 | 6 b) 4 @ Bank of London & S. Amer..£1  39/3* | 39/3* | 5-10 | 58/6 | 49/- | 421.0! 6!4b | British Petroleum $5/9 | S6/- | 5-10 
| | | 49/- 37/9 2! $43gb  Burmah Oil....... 45/3 45/9 | 4-91 
| | | FINANCIAL £1734 | £14% | ‘gi2a| I7tgb Royal Dutch... E1636 | £1558 | 3-20 
%/- | 28/4!4 - Ol. eae | ARO ooo crc ecce a: £1 | 33/9 | 32/- 4-69 |153/- 131/- $5 a | 1334 Shel Tramepert. ...ccccecss 150/- 145/6 4:21 
g/3 | 41/3 7 b{| 6!'44@ | National Discount ‘B’...... £1 | 46/6 | 44/9 5-59*4 73/6 53/9 an he RI de canaddwasees 55/3 54/9 ol 
9/6 | 49/- 6!4b | 6!4@ | Union Discount .........-- £1 | 53/9 | Si/- | 4-90 | 50/- 35/6 7l3a 6S & | WHUGIO G Rn ccc 10/— | 47/6 45/6 4-95 
52/6 40/9 18!3;4 21236 Commercial Union eeccess 5/- 48/7', 48/6 | 4-12 46/6 36/6 | 6! 13'5b Brit. & enheaan” ae 10/- 41/6 4\/- 4-88 
/- \127/6 12'5a | 15 _b| Employers Liability ........ £1 |163/9 = |155/- 3-55 | 20/6 _ | 10 =< 8 ? i) GE ea ccbicaceeesceeas £1 | 19/6 | 19/- 8-42 
207/6 \160/— $32-35¢ t4! *I7¢ Equity res 8/6 188/9 1186/3 3-07 I /3 } 10 c So Furness Withy Rete Nena eceled fi 39/- 38/6 5-19 
l= \192/6 40 a| 60 Legal & General.......... 5/- |276/3 265/- 1-89 | 39/6 | a | to S| 10 5| London & Overseas ....... 5/- | 18/6 | 17/9 5-63 
29/6 112/6 50 20 a DU Kenvanede0ekeecueas 5/- 125/3* |119/—* 4-81 20/6 | nd | 3 a 8 b PR ne cccecas fl 38/- | 37/6 5-87 
M/- 210/- {tl47'2¢ T162'2 ¢ | Prudential ‘A’.... 4/- |255/- |252/6 4-21 39/—~ | 31/ | e 215¢ | Reardon Smith.......... 10/- | 16/- 15/9 1-59 
B/- | 59/112 10 b 8 a Royal Exchange .......++++ £1 | 84/6 | 81/6 3-93* aS ioe Fae ne e.. £1 | 22/9 | n/- | 7-27 
4/9 | 16/2! 834b | 7!2a | Bowmaker...........+0+- 5/- | 35/4! | 35/1! 2-31 MINES 
9/9 | Is/aie 8!2b 8!2qa | Lombard Banking......... 5/- | 30/6 - 7. _ 2-30**00/- 165/- 20 a} 60 b Anglo-American......... 10/- 196/10! 196/3 4:08 
186/- 1113/6 4 a/ 21 b GRU We wocevesCivadseeedss £1 |184/- 182/- 2-95 147/6 113/9 10 a| 20 b| Gens ene ee a Ole Oe ‘= 
41/9 | 34/9 10 a| 25 b) BELT. ‘A’ Defd. .......... s/~| seve | se/- | 4-6n [74/9 | Osa | @ | 1S & | Suton Corporanon ....... / Cee 
6/42 | 12/6 10 c| 10 ¢! Cable & Wireless......... 5/- | 16/4'2 | 15/7!2 | 3-20 | 33/41, | 27/- 50 b| 45 a/| Daggafontein............. 5/- 27/7" 27/\i'y | 17-51 
B/9 | 19/3 2 a| 4!2b/ Land Securities.........- 10/- | 23/9 | 22/- 2-95 |198/1' 111/10!2} 60 b| 70 a| Free State Geduld ........ 5/- |188/1'2 |183/I'2 | 3°55 
Ri- | 14/712 | 46a} 4'6b | London & County ...... 10/- | 20/6 | 19/6 4-27 | 71/6 | 56/9 | 35 b| 35 @| Hartebeestfontein........ 0/- | 59/6 | 59/6 | 11-76 
| | | 73/9 | 61/10!,; 50 b| SO a| President Brand .......... 5/— | 72/4'2 | 72/10'2| 6°86 
| FOOD, DRINK | 180/- 119/412 | 80 b| 70 a/| Western Holdings ........ 5/- 168/9 §167/6 4:48 
AND TOBACCO 69/3 57/5! I2!5b | 5 a| Consolidated Zinc......... £1 | 66/3 | 63/- 4:76 
8/72 | 22/6 15 ¢| 18 ¢ Allied Bakeries ‘A’........ /~ | 32/7', | 31/- | 2-90 |ygi/3 12173‘ | 80 7a/| 120 b| De Beers Defd. Reg. ...... 5/- |173/1'2 |173/9 | 5-76 
3/6 | 23/41. | 14 @| 10 b| Beecham Group.....-..-. 5/- | 38/6 38/- 3-16 1 $1873, | $1543, | $3-75c | $2:60c | International Nickel ....n.p.v. $178'4* | $173* 2-68 
pill) 10/6 | 2!2a| 2120 | International Tea ......--- 5/~ | 11/6 | 1O/10'2} 4-60 | Tov * | “77101.|" 5 a| IS b| London Tin.............. 4/-| 10/- | 9/3 | 8-65 
Mj 69/- S a} 96D | J, Lyons ‘A’... ee eeee eens £1 | 76/9 | 76/3 3°72 |oi3 | 73/11 2! 30 b| I2!2a| Rhod. Anglo-American ...10/- | 83/1'2 | 82/6 5-15h 
Die | 18/10'g} 5b) 5 4G) Ranks.......cceeeeeeees 10/— | 21/— | 20/10'2| 4-79 19/- 14/414 | “61gb | 4¢a| Rhod. Selection Trust ..... 5/- | 14/6 | 14/6 3-59h 
Me | 18/i'g | 12'2b 5S | Schweppes......ccceeeees 5/- | 25/9 25/- 3-50 | sgyit, | 45/- 7) oe va 20 c| Rio Tinto Reg. .......... 10/- 46/10!,| 4:27 
aon 42/- 7'2a 234b | Tate & Lyle eeuesesesousees él 49/9 48/6 4-33 9/6 2 7/72 4\gb 5 a Roan Antelope ae ti icin Gx bo aba a | 8/- 5-73h 
10's) 1O/101n| +s eo | Unigate ....0.0000 sduade S/- | 14/— | 13/102! 3-604 seve | 477-7 | 7186 | 15 a | Tanganyika Cons 46/— 7-07 
7/6 | 43/9 Se BD 1S Ol Bais ccc cdéssccaccenssss 5/-| 55/6 | 54/- 4:26 | 16/- | 11/42 | 60 ¢| 43'3¢ | Tromoh............... 00. 16/1! | 13°43 
BS | 23/101} 4 a | Bizb | Distillers .........eee 10/- | 28/9 | 28/6 | 4-39 | | TEA AND RUBBER | | 30/9 | 15-93 
U3 | 14/7ig | Wb] 6 | Flowers ......cceeeeeeees S/-|21/- | 20/69 | 4-15 | 32/3 | 23/- $2!2a | tl2!2b | Cons. Tea & Lands......... fl 3t/- we | ie 
’ 54/- Oe Ot ID OY I a vidiasaadccccecs 10/- | 64/6 64/- 4:38 | 26/3 22/3 t5 b| t3 a Jokai (Assam) .......-+-++- fl an | 17/6 | 16.00 
HW. ams . . 2 a | Ind Coope & suaae er = 16/1'2 | 15/9 4:44 | 19/- 15/9 10 b| 4 @ Nuwara Eliya ......++++--- £I /- ca 
9 8/9 4 4a | Watney Mann Defd......... 70/6 75/6 3-97 ! 12 b| Grand Central ........... 2/- | 2/03, | 2/034 . 
2/3 )00/- 17 b 8 a | Whitbread ‘A’ .......+06+- él 1121/3 118/9 4-21 sn sat, : 7 a & | teen ee.....c.«<. 2/-| 5/4!3 5/412 11-16 
aia | 51/412 | TIZ'2¢ | $105¢a | British Amer. Tobacco. ..10/- | 57/10!2| 56/6 5-06 10lgd | 634d | «8 oc «Nil ¢ | United Serdang ........-. 2/~ a oe . ee ot 
ye | 36/6 5 @| 20 b| Gallaher............0005 10/- | 52/3. | 51/6 4-85 | 81/9 | 48/- 93gq | 28!gb | United Sua Betong......... £1 | 79/ / 
I- | 54/3 12126) 82a | Imperial Tobacco.......+++ £1 | 58/6 | 57/6 7-30 | 63/9 | 52/6 | 12'2b| 5 @| Harrisons & Cros. Defd..... £1 | 63/9 | 63/I', | 5°54 
, STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
LONDON 
The Economist Indicator 
2 
120 1959 Indicator* Yield % 1959 1958 
Aug. 12 | 285:°3 pe High Low High Low 
« @& 290-9 4-71 < 
a 100} Sept. 2 295-0 4-66 (Sept. 2) (jan. 28) (Dec. 31) | (Feb. 26) 
= a 293-1 4°69 
Vm = 
* 1953=100. 
Se em es ! - : 
LONG-TERM US GOVERNMENT BONDS | i eee 
—_—— - ——— 2% 
Ord. Ord. Fixed Bargains 1959 1958 
1959 Indext Yield Int.¢ = Marked 
Sept. 2 258-3 4-71 93-73 4-85 16,615 High High 
60 as 255-8 | 4-75 93-58 4-87 14,763 259°7 225°5 
” 4 | 252-9 | 4-81 93-48 4-88 14,897 — 1) - 31) 
i ae 251-2 | 4:84 93-38 4:88 16,912 ow ow 
425 INDUSTRIALS * 8 255°2 | 4:76 93-39 4-87 13,885 212°8 154-4 
(194]~43 = 100) an 256-8 | 4:73 93-43 4-85 13,341 (jan. 30) | (Feo. 25) 
40 t July 1, 1935=100. ¢ 1928=100. > 
NEW YORK 
Standard and Poor's Indices (|94/-3=10) 
1959 ; oo , ms on ms y 50 Yield Govt. Yield 
ndustrials oo ails e tilities % Bonds ¥ 
20 : 
Aug. 12 | 63-55 | 3-02 | 35-33 | 4:72 | 45-32 | 3-84 | 88-80 | 4-00 _ 
; a 62-45 | 3:07 | 34:69 | 4-80 44-90 3°88 | 88-40 4-04 
} o a 63-34 | 3:03 35°54 | 4:76 45-22 3-85 | 87-50 4-13 
} Sept. 2 63-20 | 3-04 34:99 | 4-76 45-09 3-86 86-00 4:27 
; . = 61-41 | 3-13 33-81 4:93 44-18 3-95 85-70 4:30 
—__ 425 Industrials:—1959: High, 65-32 (Aug. 3); Low, 57-02 (Feb. 9). 





t 
Yields based on assumed dividends:—British Motor, 1534%. District, 14%. E.M.1., 20%. Fisons, 12%. Joseph Lucas, 10%. Midland, 15%. National Discount ‘B’, 121% 
Royal Exchange, 16%. Standard-Triumph, 9%. Steel Co. of Wales, 10%. Unigate, 10%. Watney Mann, IS%. 


. National Provincial, 12%, 
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£5,607,000—which will be used partly to 
repay bank overdrafts and partly to finance 
the group’s expansion programme. 

The directors say that the group’s 
turnover for the current financial year is 
higher than for the same period last year 
and they “confidently anticipate” an in- 
crease in the trading profit: they therefore 
intend to maintain the dividend of 20 per 
cent (which last year was covered 4.2 times 
by earnings) on the increased capital. This 
puts the new $s. ordinary shares now stand- 
ing at a premium of 8s. 9d. on a yield basis 
of just under 3 per cent. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION RESULTS 


ADIO and television companies whose 
financial years ended in the spring, 
have recently been reporting quite strong 
advances in their profits. This improve- 
ment reflects the ending of hire purchase 
and credit restrictions and cuts in purchase 
tax. This has not only boosted sales but 
rentals as well. The boom has left some of 
the manufacturers short of liquid resources. 
One example is Pye which, though it 
has earned high profits, has had to 
rely on a substantial bank overdraft in 
recent years. Last year, a debenture issue 
brought in more than £2,500,000, but even 
so higher sales meant that stocks and 
work-in-progress had the first call on the 
new funds, with the result that though the 
net overdraft was reduced by £421,000 it 
was still as high as £3,486,000 at the end 
of March. Not surprisingly, therefore, 
further funds have recently been raised by 
a “rights” issue which has brought in 
about £33 million, which is being used 
partly to pay off overdrafts and partly to 
finance further expansion. 

Radio and Allied, she manufacturers of 
Sobell and McMichael television and radio 
sets and gramophones, has not had to rely 
on bank overdrafts. It has just published 
its results for its first year’s trading as a 
public company. The prospectus had fore- 
cast a profit of more than £800,000, but 
helped by the boom conditions in the indus- 
try the trading profit was in fact £1,253,000 
for the year to April 30th—almost £250,000 
up on the year. The total distribution of 
224 per cent compares with a dividend fore- 
cast of 15 per cent. The company now 
claims to be among the three largest tele- 
vision makers in the United Kingdom. 

Shareholders in A. C. Cossor will be 
pleased with the good recovery it made in 
the year to March 31st. The preliminary 
statement shows that a profit before tax of 
£223,000 compares with a loss of £15,000. 
This result owes something to the sale of 
the unprofitable subsidiary, Cossor Radio 
and Television, to Phillips. The ordinary 
dividend payments have been resumed with 
a distribution of 5 per cent, which is amply 
covered by earnings of 18} per cent. The 
statement by Mr Michael Sobell, the chair- 
man of Radio and Allied, that sales and pro- 
duction in the current year are “ appreci- 
ably higher” may be taken as an indication 
of the current prospects of the industry 
as a whole. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


COPPER PROFITS 


ji p= gradual recovery in the copper price 
from the slump which began at the end 
of 1956 is reflected in the preliminary profit 
statement of the Rhodesian Selection Trust 
group of copper companies for the year 
ended June 30, 1959. Roan Antelope’s 
estimated profit before tax for the year rose 
from £2.3 million in 1957-58 to £4.9 
million in 1958-59; the gross profit per ton 
sold has doubled to £60. There was a 
small increase in sales, from 77,444 tons to 
80,617 tons. As predicted in January by 
the chairman, Sir Ronald Prain, all the 
copper produced appears to have been sold, 
and the 52-day strike in the second half 
of 1958 seems to have had little effect on the 
year’s sales or profits, The average amount 
received for a ton of copper rose from £177 
in 1957-58 to £219 in 1958-59. Profits in 
the June quarter were higher than in the 
March quarter as an increase in sales offset 
the fall in prices. 

Mufulira’s sales were lower for the year, 
but the average price per ton realised was 
higher, and its estimated profit before tax 
per ton rose from £47 to £75. The 
estimated profit before tax for the year 
advanced from £4.2 million to £6.6 million. 


GEORGE COHEN 


HE full accounts of the George Cohen 
600 group, whose activities range from 
general engineering over the whole gamut 
of iron, metal and machinery merchanting, 
do not reflect any upturn in business in the 
year to March 31st last: consolidated 
trading profits fell from £1,813,815 to 
£1,308,109. A lower tax charge of £650,000 
(against £997,000) leit the consolidated 
net profit at £657,739, compared with 
£817,177. Sales fell by 15 per cent 
from {32.7 million to £27.6 million 
and the fall of 19 per cent in the net profits 
must therefore reflect narrower margins. 
But shareholders may gain some comfort 
from the remarks made by the chairman, 
Mr Cyril Cohen, about trading prospects. 
In the last quarter of the financial year trad- 
ing profits showed “a welcome upsurge,” 
although the rise was too late to offset fully 
the decline over the previous nine months. 
The group’s order book is now “ healthier ” 
and, he says, “trends are better.” Even 
so, Mr Cohen is still cautious: and he is 
careful not to predict any “ material 
change ” in the level of profits in the current 
year. The §s, ordinary shares at 13s. 3d. now 
offer a yield of 4.3 per cent on the 12 per 


cent dividend which is, in spite of the fall ° 


in profits, still covered 23 times by earnings. 


BRITISH MATCH 


In last week’s note in these columns on 
British Match it was said that sales of 
matches by the corporation’s associated and 
subsidiary companies overseas had trebled 
since 1953. In fact, they rose from 29.8 
million gross boxes in 1953 to 32.9 million 
in 1958. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: Sept. 2 Sept. 16 Sept, 30 
LAST DEALINGS : Sept. 15 Sept. 29 Oct. 13 
ACCOUNT DAY: Sept. 22 Oct. 6 Oct. 20 





te general election has been the major 
factor influencing the stock market this 
week. Conditions were unsettled before 
last weekend and the decline in Wall Street 
prompted some selling. The beginning 
of the week saw a further stream of sellin 

orders from outside London, but later cop. 
ditions became firmer following the news 
of the election date and equities, in particy. 

lar, rallied strongly from their recent sg. 
back, reflecting the market’s confidence in q 
Conservative victory at the election. 

Gilt-edged stocks remained under the in- 
fluence of the rising trend of overseas 
interest rates until the end of last week, but 
with no sharp rise in the United States dis- 
count rate and with the United Kingdom 
Treasury bill rate unaltered, the tone became 
firmer after the weekend. Business was 
rather thin early in the week, but the trend 
was decidedly better. Short-dated stocks 
attracted little attention, although some 
buyers appeared on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day and 24 per cent Funding (1956-61) rose 
from 974 to 9733. Medium dated stocks 
were patchy at first, but later scored 
numerous small gains. Typical of the 
movement was 4 per cent Gas (1969-72), 
which rose from 88; to 88%. Among 
irredeemables 33 per cent War Loan 
gained 4 to 654, after touching a “low” 
of 644%. 

Industrial equities were rather weak until 
the election date was announced. Thereafter, 
many gains were recorded, but over the 
period The Economist indicator lost 1.9 
points to 293.1 After their recent rise there 
was some heavy selling of hire purchase 
shares and prices reacted. Later, however, 
a good market once again developed and 
over the period there were some small net 
gains with Bowmaker putting on 9d. to 
35s. 13d, and UDT 2s. to 182s. Stores 
have lost much of their recent brightness, 
but House of Fraser and Harrods 
remained active. Before the weekend 
steel equities were marked down but later 
speculation led to some spectacular rises and 
dealings in options became hectic. John 
Summers was outstanding and put on 6. 
net to 43s. 43d. after falling to 35s. at one 
time. More typical was Steel of Wales 
which made a net gain of 2s. 3d. to 358. 

With interest concentrated on industrial 
equities the oil and mining sections of the 
market remained rather quiet. Oil shares, 
where they did move at all, fell in sympathy 
with the general trend in Wall Street, though 
BP managed to put on 1s. to 56s. Shell, 0 
the other hand, lost the same amount 1 
148s. 9d. Gold shares were quiet through- 
out and there were few price changes with 
both the Johannesburg and New York 
markets closed over a long weekend. Cop- 
per shares were largely neglected and lead 
and zinc shares were lower. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


for the week ended September 5, 1959, there was an ‘‘sbove- 
ine” deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £17,192,000 com- 
pared with a deficit in the previous week of £16,120,000 and a 
deficit of £13,009,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a net expenditure “below-line”’ of £35,566,000 leaving 
; total cumulative deficit to date of £389,529,000 compared 
with £356,375,000 in 1958-59, 


Week | Week 
ended ended 
£'000 i Sept. | Sept. 


6, 5, 
1958 | 1959 


Ord. Revenue 
\ncome TAX see eeeee 


El 
Other Inland Revenue 
GUE ve saccees ee 





CUSOMS se eeeceeeee 560,800| 590,845] 24,351| 27,609 
Excis® eee. seeveeee | 864,500 425,940 | 414,690} 18,865) 17,870 


Total Customs and 
BUD cicecvccene 2 


Motor Duties....... 


PO (Net Receipts) .. 
Broadcast Licences .. 
Sundry Loans....... 
Miscellaneous ....... 


Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest....... 
Payments to Northern 

Ireland Exchequer. | 79,000 
Other Consolidated 

___, RAS 10,000 
Supply Services ..... |4523,531 










“Above-line” Surplus or - 
., arr 117,209 
‘Below-line” Net Expendi- 

GT Cekdcntacanccctces 272,320] 21 336) 33,566 


Net receipts from: 


Tax Reserve Certificates ... 3,941) 9,482 
Savings Certificates ........ 7, 800 
Defence Bonds............ 3,931) 3,022 


Premium Savings Bonds.... 2,360) 1 400 


ini scelicdaih oatiata 17,8321 14,704 





* Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies fund £10 million in 
1959/60 compared with £15 million in 1958/59. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 



















‘ Ways and Means 
Treasury Bills Advances Total 
aa — Floating 
Tender Tap i | foe er 


Dept. England 





1958 
Sept, 6 | 3,270-0 | 1,644-6 


1959 


une 


175-1 1-3 5,090-9 





6 | 2,990-0 | 2,035-0 | 258-0 ‘ud 5,283-0 

» 13) 3,030-0 | 2032-1 | 260-1 4:5 5,326-6 

» 20} 3,060-0 | 2022-3 | 288-9 dei 5,371°2 
ES 

» 90 5,103-8 286-1 ae 5,389-9 
7 

“y 4) 3070-0 | 2091-8 | 290-0 5,451-8 

: Mt 3080-0 | 2113-9 | 269-7 | 6:3 | 5'463-9 

“3 3,070-0 | 2,125-9 | 257-7 ‘i 5,453°6 

» | ae 2,132:3 |- 234-9 a 5,457-2 

| 3,110-0 | 2319-0 | 221-9 a 5,480°9 

| 3130-0 | 2076-1 234-5 aa 5,440°6 

3,160-0 | 1,928-7 | 240-9 ina 5,329-6 

3220-0 | 1886-7 | 247-1 5,353°9 

3,250°0 | 1891-2 | 214-5 3-0 5,358°7 

3,260-0 | 1,886-4 | 247-1 1-3 5,394:8 


Money and ©» nanges 


| THE MONEY MARKET : 
For the fifth successive week, the syndi- 
fr cate maintained its bid at £99 2s. 7d. 

ai last Friday’s Treasury bill tender, and 

the average rate of discount was only slighilyv 

higher at £3 9s. 9.53d. The tender was | 
raised by £20 million to £290 million and 
the market’s allotment at the basic price 
jumped from 61 per cent to 80 per cent. 
Total applications were £17 million lower 
at £396 million, and it is clear that with the 
present uncertainty about the course of 
money rates outside tenderers are holding 
off from bidding to some extent. This week 
the tender is again for £290 million while 
maturities will be £260 million. 

In New York the discount rate on 91 day 
bills rose further from 3.889 per cent to 
3-979 per cent; the rate on 182 day bills 
rose from £4.468 per cent. to 4.473 per cent. 

A large amount of help was given to the 
market on Thursday of last week. On 
Saturday the authorities gave a very small 
amount of assistance. This week funds 
have just about been adequate to finance 
the large intake of new bills. There has 
been a fair business in bills mostly at 


3 27/64 per cent. 
MONEY RATES 











LONDON 

Bank rate (from % Discount rates: % 
414%, 20/11/58)... 4 Bank bills: 

Deposit rates (max.): Se aesdiecsis 396-353 
MN Sé¢cceeacnes i 3 months ....... 3916-35 
Discount houses... 2-2', 4 months ....... 39 6-358 

Money: 6 months ...... « 36-3! lig 
Day-to-Day ....... 23g-3'4 | Fine trade bills: 

Treasury Bills: 3 months ...... - 414-5 
2 months ......22. 3!532 4 months ....... 4'4-5 
3 MONS ...cccee « & 6 months ....... 4!2-5!, 

NEW YORK 





Official discount % Treasury Bills: % 
rate: PUREE FE <cccesies 3-889 
(from 3%, 29/5/59). 3! September 4...... 3-979 








BANK %F ENGLAND RETURNS 










(£ million) 





| ‘ssue Debartment*: 2,029-7 $2,122-1 (2,115-1 
Notes in circulation ........ | 20-6 28:3 | 35-3 
Notes in banking department | 2,046-3 [2,146-7 |2,146-7 
Govt. debt and securities* .. 0:7 0-8 0-8 
Other securities............ 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Gold coin and bullion...... 3-0 2:5 2°5 
Coin other than gold coin.... 

Banking Department: 

Deposits: 11-0 12:3 10-2 
Public accounts .......... 217-2 220- 230-7 
SP caccccccescenccet 70-9 61-3 61-6 
GR sac ceccenececcucts 299-1 294-3 302-5 
_ lh ecbtiaecsadene 

Securities: 265-8 248-5 250-7 
ee CEEECEEET 8-1 12-7 11-8 
Discounts and advances ... 20-4 22:5 22:5 

MyTecccecudénakeaceked 295-3 283-7 285-0 

Me dedbecucaddceuagens 22-3 29-1 36:1 
Banking department reserve. % %% yA 

POE sccxcvaccuancas “4 9-8 11-9 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced by £50 million to £2,150 million on 
August 26th, 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


A 







Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
ST | a ee ie yin aia pea 
. Average Allotted 
Tender | Offered | Applied | altoted | Rate of | at Max. 
sat Allotment 











1958 i 
Sept. 5| 270-0 | 434-6 74 0-93 
1959 
June 5| 270-0 | 407-0 | 270-0 68 6:63 52 
» 12| 260-0 | 425-0 | 260-0 69 0-02 49 
” 19] 240-0 | 410-5 | 260-0 69 0-40 51 
" 26] 260-0 | 405-7 | 260-0 69 0-52 53 
july 3| 260-0 | 409-5 | 260-0 69 0:06 49 
» 10] 260-0 | 431-2 | 250-0 69 0-22 43 
” 17| 250-0 | 409-9 | 250-0 69 0:16 46 
” 24] 230-0 | 389-2 | 230-0 69 0°13 43 
" 31 | 220-0 | 385-1 | 210-0 69 8-18 23 
Aug. 7| 230-0 | 368-8 | 230-0 69 7-97 52 
» 14] 250-0 | 407-2 | 250-0 69 8:13 44 
" 21 | 260-0 | 414-3 | 260-0 69 8-39 49 
” 28| 270-0 | 413-4 | 270-0 69 9:03 6! 
290-0 | 396-4 | 290-0 69 9°53 80 





*On September 4th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 2s. 7d. 
secured 80 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The 
offer this week was for £290 million of 91 day bills. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





Official Rates 









September September 3 


September 4 





Market Rates: Spot 


September 5 | September 7 | September 8 | September 9 











United States $ 2-78-2-82 2-803 6516 2-80! ,-803, 


Canadian $... a 2-67%;g—"16 | 2-673¢-67! 
French Fr..... | 13°622-14-027 13-7355-7, 13-74-74! 
Swiss Fr. ..... 11-94-12°547, | 12-1ig—3g | 12-117g-12/g 
Belgian Fr. ... | 137-96- 140-05-10 | 140-12!,-17!, 


Dutch Gid.... 10- 48-10-80 10- 5934-60 10-60-60! , 


W. Ger. D-Mk, | 11 -S9'4-11-923,4 11+725g-7g | = 11°73-73'4 
Portug. Esc. .. | 79-0034,-82-00!, 80- 15-30 80- 15-30 
Italian Lire ... 1725-1775 17383 4-1739 17393g—5 
Swedish Kr... | 14:3734-14-59'4 14-493,-50 14-50!,-503, 
Danish Kr. ... | 19-06',-19-62 19-345g-7g | 19-34!,-343, 





2+803) 6-516 2+80!g-80!, 
2-6714-67%_ | 2-67!4-673g 
13-737g-74'g | 13-73'>-7334 
12- 1134-12 12° Ti 4-11, 

140-07!5-12'5 140-05-10 140-07!2-12'2} 140: 10- 
15 


10-595.-7, | 10-5912-593, | 10-593,—5, 10- 593-5, 
11+7234-73 11*723g-5g | UN+72!z-7234 | 11+72!2-7234 
80-15-30 80-15-30 80- 15-30 80- 15-30 
173879-39', | 1738!>-383, 1739-39! 1739! 9-3, 
14-50! ,~3, 14- 4934-50 14-50-5014 | 14-50!4-50!, 
19- 3415-6 19+335g-7, | 19+33!>-333, | 19-33!>-333, 


2+803\ 6-516 2-803 6~5i6 
2-673 16-516 2°67! 1616 
13-7334-74 | 13-73%-74lg 
12+ 1034-11 12+ 107-11 'g 

















Norwegian Kr. | 19-71-20-30!, | 20-00!,-003, 20-003,4-01 20-003,-0 20-00!,-003,, 20-005,~7, 20-0034-01 
One Month Forward Rates 
Rn SONG Ba kcccccccosciccs 'ig—3 1 6c. dis ‘ig—316¢. dis lig) 6c. dis par—'gc. dis par—'gc. dis par-'gc. dis 
Canadiat $ iccccccce eeverereeee 5g—34c. dis 5g—34c. dis 5g—3 4c. dis Fig-'lige. dis Iie-! ! 16C- dis Fig! | 16¢. dis 
POG Pic ns cnccccccsocecesecs '4-34e. dis 14-3 4c. dis 14-3 4c, dis 14-3 4c. dis V4-34c. dis '4—34c, dis 
DOS C0 6a ccecccncceasecteosca Ig-le.p. | I'g-7gc. pm I'!3—7gc, pm I'4-Ic. pm I'g-7gc. pm 1'g-7gc. pm 
RNIN Os che ccccccaccsescesas par-Se. dis | par-Sc. dis par—Sc, dis 5c. pm—par 5c. pm-par 5c. pm-par 
EE OE « enddurcateessawaces 7g—59c. pm 1-34c. pm I-34c. pm | 1-34¢, pm 1-34. pm 1-34c. pm 
W. German D-Mk....... eeseces 14-l4pf. pm 15—l4pf. pm 1,-l4pf. pm '5-l4pf. pm 5g—3gpf. pm 5s—3gpf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 

Ree Dees S vcs csccséicccces '4-3gc. dis 316-16. dis | 36-5: 6c. dis 3ig—Sigc. dis | 3yg—Syge. dis | 316-5) 6e. dis 
Canadian $ se eeeeeeee eeereeeees Li g—T'3) 6c. dis|I!! 6-13) ¢¢. dis\ I! 6-13) 6c, dis}! )g—1!3)¢¢, dis\ 1 !3)g—I! lige. dis I'!)¢-1'!3) 6c. dis 
MU ONY Gace ecevacnsdeedcewuas 333-3! ec. pm 33g-3'gc. pm 33g-3'gc. pm | 3'4-3¢. pm 3'4-3c. pm =| 33g-3!'gc. pm 
W. German Dl, oc ccecccccees I'g-Ipf. pm | I'4g-Ipf. pm I'4-Ipf. pm 115-1 '4pf. pm | I!a-1'4pf. pm | I'!2—1'4pf. pm 


Price (s. d. per fine oz.)........ 250/9 | 250/8 





Gold Price at Fixing 


250/8!, | 250/73. 250/7!, 


















UK External Trade 


Imports are valued cif: exports fob. 
Total trade unless otherwise stated. 











Unit 5a 
1956 | 
VALUE 
Imports: 
ME cccessascnbitekssseecansantawtes | £ million 321-7 
Food, drink and tobacco..........e005 - 119-6 
NE GRITS vv dcisccnicnesecccvceces : 91-2 
PR bccshscasascnshaleb neebaenn ees ss - 34:5 
PIRIREEUIERS 210000000 000cesensecnenas e 75:2 
Exports of UK produce: 
EU scnunckedees sanesbeonseseaeesesm i 261-5 | 
Manufactures—Total ....2csccccccccecs i. 216°6 | 
im PE cSt whee eawians a 36-7 
s Engineering products.... | ” 104-7 
“6 TOONS)... nv ccccscees “s 24°5 
Re-exports....ccccccccccccscvecsceeess ” 11-9 
Balance of trade (exports less imports): | 7s —48-2 
VOLUME(?) | | 
Imports: 
OS RE Se eee eer ere re Te | 1954=100 0 | 
Food, drink and tobacco.........ee005 | - 109 | 
Basic materials ......cccccccccescveces ” 102 | 
FOE yeh uccv as sbecsesatubnosedeeuns os ii 
SION ca 56 chtus i os wdeesSewen a 125 
Exports: 
MU Gi nk padhSokesesedhpeaveteneeeens 113 
PRIN 55:55 bob dGaxadnasesexenes 15 
BY AREA 
imports: ; 
Dollar aFOa—TO 5 ms isccscicise as ceccess | £ million 70-9 
* PUR enh tet re i oe win és ss°9 | 
wi ee * 29:0 | 
Non-sterling OEEC countries .......... | , 79-4 | 
SUOTUING BOR 2 000<00000 50000008000 000 > 124-5 | 
Exports(¢): 
DONS BERTON 6 dicisknsiisiesosccewas : 45-3 
a BSBA noes (pi kake cena wae % a> 
& >| PPA cCackeak oesawanes a 15-2 
Non-sterling OEEC countries .......... 74:8 
Sterling area....sseeeeeeees imetanie 119-9 
Balance of trade (exports Jess imports): 
PN IEDs 55 cdc pu sbehacncedcuuues —25°8 
Non-sterling OEEC countries .......... — 4-6 
DRONE WOR 6 vic dann snsoneeseeuses — 4-6 
TRADE IN SELECTED 
COMMODITIES 
imports: 
POO ccd Casecb deundseneaenaencewane ’000 tons 398-4 
Mc. Nsansaisesessescnseaeeeecawss = 72:4 
SORA, MATORGOE i ceka chicas sViccisaces ‘ 194-3 
PPD. cca ckcbueumewasseeus = 27-0 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’(')....... mn. Ib 53-2 
Rubber, natural and synthetic(') ....... 000 tons 18-2 
DAD 6 Skb phd ss 40K oR RS Raw See °000 stds 104-8 
MSDN ocsncs csdeuueeesaineseonans 000 tons 183-3 
Cy ORIEN ood ik 5'sk 02 Sask se ctneee mn. galls 618 
Exports of UK produce: 
Coal, including bunkers..............-. 000 tons 812 
Woven piece-goods—cotton(?) ......... mn. sq. yds 40 
” ” ” wool(2) coececccecce 000 sq. yds. 9,107 
Passenger cars and chassis ............+. number | 27,848 
Commercial vehicles and chassis........ ss 10,506 
Agricultural tractors 2.05.06 secccseces is 7,482 
Machinery—electrical.........eeeeeeees £000 5,314 
a Ds a cckksdaccascuse nee e 38,657 
Chemicals, elements and compounds ... 4,948 | 


{ \ — 


(') Retained imports. 


(4) Average for second quarter. (5) Average for third quarter. 


Monthly averages 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical Page appeared 


BRITISH — 
Prices and Wages..... wees Aug. 22nd a a re This wee! nal 
Manpower and Output.... Aug. I5th Industrial Profits.......... Sept, sel 


OVERSEAS 


Western Europe.......... Aug. 29th CO ae 











1958 1959 
1957 | 1958 May | June | July March | April | May | June july ’ 
| : | 
| | 
| | 
} } 
336-8 | 312-5 305-3 | 294-5 | 334-0 m5 | 45-8 | 310-9 | 331-6 — 352.9 
123-3 124-4 118-8 | 118-1 | 133-9 130-9 | 134-9 | 114-7 | 120-6 i999 At 
96:7 75-0 72-8 | 74-5 78-6 68:1 75-7 72-6 79-4 
38-8 | 36-7 | 37-8 | 33-1 396 | 40-8 | 45-9 | 43-0 | 386 7 fl 
76-9 | 75-1 74-9 | 67:2 80-4 81-5 88-2 | 79-7 | 91-6 97.4 
£2 
274-2 | 264-3 | 284-0 221-1 283-2 | 270-7 | 295-6 | 299-2 | 251-6 297.8 £6 
227-8 | 222-0 | 241-2 | 185-0 | 242-4 | 228-8 | 254-4 254-8 | 214-0 247.3 £ 
39-7 | 35-9 39-0 | 29:3 | 36-5 33-8 | 38:7 | #381 | 31-9 39:7 ‘ii 
111-8 115-2 127-3 | 98-7 | (131-2 123-5 | 141-4 | 138-2 | 114-4 139.9 £10 
25-0 | 21-2 21-9 | 17-9 | 25 19-4 21-2 | 22-4 | 183 21-8 _ 
| | | | — 
10-8 11-7 143 | 82 11-8 12-8 | beB | 10-2 10-0 9:3 
—51-8 | —36-5 | — 7-0 | —65-2 | —38-9 | —39-0 | —39-0 | — 1-5 | —70-0 | —55.8 
114 114 1104 1135 163)... 1234 131 
13>; #49 1164 1185 i sw 1174 2 
106 94 934 “ 905 eT aks 1004 
114 | 124 1164 ils 1285 1343 | 1544 
130 | 132 1254 ue 1315 1323 | 1504 
116 i 108,109 o>}... | tte | 121 Th 
18) 13 Os). | HIS 1123 1204 re 
| | } 
80-3 | 65-5 66-6 64-1 | 68-9 60-3 65:4 | 60-8 69-0 = 708 
40:1 | 29-2 25-0 | 2-1 | 27-5 24-5 27-0 24:7 | 29:0 2% 
26:7 | 25-7 30-1 | 32:9 | 30-4 22-8 25-0 23-7 | 25 28 
| | | 
80-6 | 80-1 78-7 80-5 | 86-9 82:6 86-6 82-6 | 89:9 %0 - 
127-0 | 117-2 116-1 113-8 | 127-7 127-2 | 133-2 | WN7-4 | 12N-t 128-2 - 
| | | 
47-7 | 48-9 55-2 45-0 51-2 51-7 67-4 64-2 56:5 60:8 
21-5 24:4 24:3 22:5 23-9 28-2 37-5 35-0 31-9 33-0 
16-6 | 16-1 21-7 16-4 19-7 15-1 21-7 21-4 15-7 205 
} 
78-0 | 72-7 77-0 62-6 75:2 78:5 86-6 81-0 69-4 80:1 
124-5 | 120-5 | 129-9 | 97-7 | 135-4 | 113-6 | 118-4 | 125-5 | 104-5 1209 Ii - 
} 
—32-6 | —16-6 1-4 | —19-1 | —17-7 | — 8-6 | + 2-0 | + 3-4 | —12:5 10-0 
= 3-6 | a 74 bam §-F | E79 | —1t-? Dam Of Nil =- 16 | —20-5 | -15-9 
— 2-5 | + 3-3 | 413-8 | —16-1 | + 7-7 | -13-6 | —14-7 1} 481 | -166 -7:3 4. 
377-5 | 376-8 | 393-4 | 440-1 518-9 | 395-0 | 459-8 | 349-4  352:9 407-4 
74-2 69-5 50-8 64-0 72-1 90:1 76-2 60-4 50-7 78:8 
235-0 | 220-1 243-5 170-8 181-2 | 233-9 | 245-8 | 203- 203-3193! 
30-6 | 21-5 19-1 23-4 23-0 21-6 19-3 18-2 29-2 314 
51-6 51-2 52-7 45-8 28:5 79-3 77-3 61-3 58-9 63:6 Co 
22:7 17-0 6:5 21-5 22:9 16:6 17-0 14:5 13-5 16:5 sa 
119-8 | 106-4 73-4 | 131-4 | 188-8 55-4 78-5 92:7 162°9 1979 Hl 
178-2 | 175-2 195-2 190-5 177-2 170-2 171-5 189-5 177-0 —15I-4 Th 
604 | 732 723 684 772 818 968 98) 845 862 my Ne 
666 | 403 426 410 475 311 274 279 295 368 
38 | 32 34 26 31 27 29 33 25 8 
9,029 | 7,887 7,818 6,937 | 7,938 7,95| 8,658 9,672 7,157 7,305 
35,360 | 40,336 | 47,641 | 31,975 | 49,945 | 41,590 55,358 | 60,349 | 47,586 53.561 
| 10,216 | 9,306 | 10,212 6,116 | 11,360 9,655 | 10,791 | 12,995 9953 ‘1,903 
9,411 8,711 | 10,149 8,665 | 11,734 8,906 11,441 | 11,350 9,609 —9,68/ . 
| To 
5,612 5,836 6,541 4,861 6,655 5,258 | 5,909 6,323 5.573 6a ; 
| 42,211 | 42,784 | 46,913 | 37,21 45,103 | 45.936 | 50,164 | 51,840 42,629 47; = 
5,219 | 5,025 5,053 | 4,552 5,165 5,782 | 6,272 | 6,257 5,337 6,407 ‘ 
| am 
(2) Owing to changes in classification, 1959 figures are not strictly comparable with those for earlier years. (3) Average for first qua E 
(6) Annual figures include re-exports of second-hand aircraft and exposed cinematograph film. 7 dy 


1959, indices for total imports and exports, but not for the classes, are adjusted to include trade with the Channel Islands. 


— 
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| 4bridged Particulars 
a : 


















| The List of Applications will open at 10 a.m. on the 
17th September, 1959, and will close on the same day. 
i 


MERCANTILE CREDIT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1929) 


SHARE CAPITAL 


Issued or to be 



























































































































Authorised : Issued and Fully Paid 
) {1,512,880 in 5$°% Redeemable Cum. Pref. Shares 
. of £1 each i —_ aa ... £1,512,880 
£2,500,000 in 63° Cum. Pref. Shares of £1 each ... £2,500,000 
| £6,100,000 in Ordinary Shares of 5s. each ... ..- £6,100,000 
8 BB) £ 387,120 in Unclassified Shares of leach... — 
: £10,112,880 
‘ ISSUE OF 
‘ 2,500,000 63% CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES 
Payable as follows: THE PHILADELPHIA 
‘ On application... ‘ae ... 10s. Od. per share 
On 26th November, 195 ... 10s. Od. per share NATIONA i B ANK 
) 20s. Od. per share Organized 1803 
21 | The Prospectus will state (inter alia) that :. | Foreign Department « PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A 
: 1. The Company was incorporated in 1934. Its business which Nel at ti ch rs 
| is carried on directly or through subsidiaries in Great Pe 
Britain, Ireland, the Union of South Africa and the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, covers virtually the entire 
8-8 field of hire purchase finance, and there are over 70 branches 
- in the British Isles. 
2. The adjusted profits of the Group (before tax) increased 
8-2 from £626,575 in respect of the year ended 30th September, 
1954, to £968,402 in respect of the year ended 30th September, 
0:8 1958. Hire purchase and other instalment debtors, less 
3:0 provision for doubtful debts, grew from £11,491,430 at 30th 
10'S September, 1954, to approximately £49,500,000 at 30th June. 
1959 
30: | | : ° ~Y e 
0.9 | > The Directors anticipate that, subject to unforeseen circum- The hi inest Service 
stances, the profits of the Group (before tax) for the year 
ending 30th September, 1959, will be approximately 
100 £2,000,000. fo r 
73 4. The estimated net assets of the Group at 30th September, 
1959, together with the estimated net proceeds of the A /] Cl] ies ( I b 
present issue, will be sufficient to cover the whole of the aSS@ES of nsul ance 
Preference capital nearly 2$ times. The estimated net 
107-4 profits for the year ending 30th September, 1959, after 
a deducting tax at current rates, will be sufficient to cover ; 
more than 63 times the net dividends on the whole of the Representation throughout 
1-9 Prefe anc ite ; ‘ a 
a4 ; dahaarterant eon amen sae the United Kingdom 
165 Man} (oPies of the Prospectus and Forms of Application (on the terms oe 
) of which alone applications will be considered) will be obtainable the British Commonwealth and 
\97 on 14th September, 1959, from : 
sit il ; lsewhere abroad 
262 fm} The Head Offices and all Branches of the Company and its — 
| subsidiaries in Great Britain and Ireland: 
368 Mercantile Credit C ; Limited , 
sa Mutual ee aaa o The Company undertakes the duties of 
United Motor Finance Corporation Limited Executor and Trustee 
53,56! Mercantile Credit Company of Ireland Limited 
3 Manchester Auto Finance Company Limited . : 
Dunelm Trust Limited A AN | AN 
6.097 From any Branch of Westminster Bank Limited and Martins Bank L L | A N ( E A S S l R A N ( I; 
456 imi 
“ea | | —- COMPANY LIMITED 
_——R} James Capel & Co., 1, London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. = as ee 
uarter : and from BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON - EC2 
(7) tn 


| Edward de Stein & Co., 14, Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 


ee 
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working on a Canadian branch? 


. .. then be sure to contact Imperial Bank of 









Canada. With branches from coast to coast in 
Canada, Imperial Bank can give you information 
on the latest trends, developments and oppor- 


tunities in Canadian business. 

















Imperial Bank is always ready to give you the 
information you require. Write today for 
Imperial Bank’s new, highly informative 16-page 


booklet, ‘‘ Business Opportunity in Canada ’’, 


IMPERIAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


Head Office, Toronto |, Canada or to London Representative, 116 Cannon Street, London E.C.4, England 





THE WORCESTER 
ROYAL PORCELAIN 
co. LTD. 











MIDLAND empvovers: 
NCE tro 


first-class 
service 












WATERLOO STREET 52/54 LEADENHALL THE DA 1-ICHI BANK LTD 

BIRMINGHAM 2. STREET E.C.3. 9 . 
Head Office: TOKYO JAPAN 

New York Agency: NEW 

Overseas Representative Office: LON 


Head Office F London Head Office 


Branches in all principal towns throughout the country 


DON , CHICAGO 
INSURANCE SERVICE AT {ITS BEST 
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After two centuries 
The City still knows that 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


are 


‘Very goovt feaople 4 deal with” 









Transfer 
your 







HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPIJS 


ice @| H. Albert de Bary & Co.N.V. 


| 448-454 HERENGRACHT - AMSTERDAM 













FEDERAL 
| 
INVESTMENTS i 
| LIMITED To: The Deposits Director, i 
ae . i 
1873 | ; Age ” | FEDERAL CONSOLIDATED 
; | Group Assets Exceed £1,250,000 INVESTMENTS LIMITED 
! offer this safe, shrewd, go-ahead i 180 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 , 
| investment . . . 1 Please send me, without obliga- | 
e 71 °/ on Bank Deposit 1 tion, full details of your Industrial | 
“79 Accounts ! | Banking investment services in- | 
7 . TY without tax deduction, — a free copy of Brochure | 
Apply to our bank for the opening of 40 on Fixed-Term Bank . | 
; Deposits ! § TOR ctsniconcsitbice ; 
Convertible Guilders Accounts industrial Banking gives you ex- 1 ae i 
cellent security, highest interest 1 ADDRESS coccccccccccccesececcccecce i 
rates, easy withdrawal facilities I j 
Se For full information on this 1 ERROR EERE EERO EHH HEHEHE j 
safe and rewarding investment, aaa chee | 
post this coupon today .. . a laa ail ' 



























Whatever the currency, the Bank of Kobe is expert 
at solving all foreign exchange problems. Our head 
office is conveniently located in Kobe, world-famous 
trading port. Write us for complete information on 
our export-import services. 


THE BANK oF KOBE, +”. 


Head Office : Kobe, Japan 
Representative Office : London » New York. 


The other day we wanted some top level advice from 
the bank — something rather beyond the scope of the 
ordinary branch. I must say having our branch linked 
with a district head office saved a lot of time, and the 
people up there were familiar with the special problems 
in this area. So we got what we wanted and beat our 
competitors to it... 


our bank’s Martins 
ACRES UE RI, 


@Ls Martins Bank Limited Head Office: 4 Water Street. Liverpooi 2 











Be AssurReD 
by the 


National Provident Institution 


—THAT YOUR 
DEPENDANTS ARE 


WELL PROTECTED 


For MUTUAL satisfaction—consult 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
— Established 1835 — 


54, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone MANsion House 1481 








=>, New business 
/ contacts in 


Canada 


To those interested in ex- 
porting to or establishing a 
subsidiary or branch organ- 
ization in Canada, The 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 
is equipped to provide 
practical help and guidance.* 









For complete, accurate 
and up-to-the-minute in- 
formation on the Canadian 
business scene, address your 
enquiries to The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. 









For information on Canadian Company Incorporation, Taxation etc.,* 
write for our booklet, ‘‘Doing Business in Canada’’. 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability 

LONDON OFFICES: — 
2 LOMBARD STREET, EC3 * 48 BERKELEY SQUARE, Wl 
HEAD OFFICE: 25 King Street West, Toronto, C ‘anada 
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Retisterea 
SS. Ltd 
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APPOINTMENTS 








COMMISSIONS 
IN THE R.A.F. 
EQUIPMENT 
BRANCH 


R.A.F. Equipment Officers control the 
flow cf equipment, both technical and 
general, to R.A.F._ stations and its 


distribution. The work is infinitely varied- 
and deals with the most advanced weapons 
and apparatus. 


Fermanent commissions are open to men 

under 30 with appropriate professional 
qualitications, or with G.C.E. in four 
subjects including English Language and 
maths and three years’ suitable business 
experience gained since the age of 20. 


Service commissions of 5-6 years 
with a tax-free gratutity are open to men 
with similar experience under the age of 
37. Such officers may also be granted 
rermanent commissions. 


Short 


Write for further details to the Air 
Ministry (A.R.1) (E0549), Adastral House, 
London, W.C.1. 


\fARKET RESEARCH MANAGER required for expanding 
Wr caetenten engaged in aluminium production and 
fabrication with worldwide interests. Applicants should have 
had trainiug in market research and at least five years 
experience in charge of market research in an_ industrial 
manufacturing organisation. Qualifications in economics in 
addition to market research experience will be helpful but 
will not be regarded as i. a. Ea 
3-40, Sal: according to qualifications and ex — 
Write Box ES12. LPE, Romano House, 399-401 Strand, W.C.2. 
aa DEPARTMENT of Civil Service Staff Associa- 
tion requires assistant. Experience of research work 
desirable. Should be good at figures and able to handle 
statistical data. Typing essential. Salary age 23 or over £11 
rising to £11 14s. 6d, in two years. Hours 9.30 to 5.30; no 
Saturdays. Three weeks’ annual holiday. This year’s holiday 
arrangements respected. Non-contributory pension scheme. 
Canteen facilities —Apply, in writing. to General Secretary, 
Institution of Professional Civil Servants. 28 Broadway. 
London, S.W.1. 
pconosics TUTORS. Applications are invited from 
recent graduates of London University for appointment 
a part time tutors on the staff of a leading correspondence 
College. Place of residence unimportant.—Plcase reply, stating 
Special Subject, to Box 1 





PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED 


invites applicants for the post of 


PURCHASING OFFICER TRAINEE 


After successful completion of training, Trainces 
will be appointed to a responsible post within the 
Philips Group. Candidates should be of good 
educational standard and between ages 24-26. They 
should possess a real desire to make a commercial 
career and have a wide interest in business affairs and 
be of a calibre to benefit from training in order to 
achieve a responsible position within the Company. 
ht is particularly important that candidates should 
have the personality necessary for a commercial 
career, During the training period, which is initially 
m the London Area, further study will be expected 
and encouraged. Commencing salaries will be 
according to age, qualifications and expericnce. 


Applications should be addressed to the Personnel 
Officer, Philips Electrical Ltd. New Road, Mitcham 
Junction, Surrey bearing ref. JFG/PT. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
SENIOR STAFF TUTOR 


, \PPlications are invited for the position of Senior Staff 
‘utor, Department of Tutorial Classes, University of Sydney, 
. ‘ewcastle, N.S.W. Applicants should possess an Honours 
sree in either Economics or Economic History; History; 








aa aes Psychology or Philosophy. The appointee will 
7 under the direction of the Director of Tutorial Classes 
ad will be required to conduct tutorial classes, discussion 
Sele and other adult educational activities. 

A posi will be within the range £A2,200 x £80 — £2,600 
; dae Pius cost of living adjustment and will be subject 
a uctions under the State Superannuation Act. The 
vommencing sal. 


= ee ‘ry will be fixed according to qualifications 
heaaerience of the successful applicant. 
» on = Stafl Members’ Housing Scheme in cases approved 
ainen Miversity and its Bankers, married men may be 
_ by loans to purchase a house. 
soplicatic, Particulars and information as to the method of 
ton May be obtained from the Secretary. Association of 


Universities oo ; . 
om a me British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 


ongplications close 


e 24. 1950 se in Australia 


and London, on 
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SALZBURG SEMINAR 
IN AMERICAN STUDIES 


SCHLOSS LEOPOLDSKRON, SALZBURG, AUSTRIA 
Scholarships are offered for the following sessions: 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY. 
January 10 to February 6, 1960. 


LITERATURE AND THE MASS MEDIA IN AMERICA. 
February 14 to March 12, 1960. 


ART, ARCHITECTURE, AND MUSIC IN AMERICA. 
March 20 to April 16, 1960. 


Admission 


Lectures and Seminars at the post-graduate level. 
General 


is granted for evidence of ability and accomplishment. 
age range 25 to 35. ) 
in public life, teaching, journalism and creative work. 
For further information and application forms, please write 
progptly to: Salzburg Seminar, 38 Upper Brook Street, 
London, W.1. 





RESEARCH ECONOMIST is required by London 
Merchant House handling a wide range of commodities. 
The work involves both the preparation of commodity reports 
analysing basic supply, demand and price trends, and con- 
tinuous reviews of economic and market developments. 
Candidates should have : qualification in economics; familiarity 
with information sources; judgment 
understanding of commercial problems. The post provides 
considerable scope and interest, and salary will be fully 
commensurate with ability and qualifications.—Apply Box 1197. 


in assessing trends; 


STAFF MANAGEMENT 


Applications are invited for two _ interesting 


vacancies, in a large industrial Company, for a 
newly created section of its Head Office Personnel 
One will 
levels and structure, and the assessment of maximum 
the 


introduction and operation of a scheme for 


Department. involve research on salary 


salaries; and other calls for the design, 


the 
Both 


A university 


appraisal of individual merit and potential. 
Positions call for similar qualifications. 
education previous 
the 


the 


plus experience in industry. 


preferably in of a 


but 


Staff Department large 


company, are basic the 


should 
personality, mature judgment, and a keen analytical 


requirements ; 


applicants additionally Possess good 


mind. For men aged around 30 who have an 


interest in staff management these are openings of 


unusual scope and interest; they will carry attractive 
initial salary with good prospects for further progress. 
Conditions of employment are in keeping with the 
Company's high standing.—Box 1199, 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 
PROFESSORSHIP OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
The Council invites applications for the newly-created 
Professorship of Political Economy, which will be established 
in the Session 1959-60.—Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Registrar (Room 22 O.R.B.), The University, 
Reading, by whom applications should be received not later 


than Saturday, October 31. 1959. 


For other appointments see page 868 


A 
FICE MANAGER/CASHIER required by important and 
rapidly expanding company in West End of London. 

The post offers good opportunities for advancement. Appli- 

cants must have wide practical experience and possess ability 

to manage staff.—Apply in writing, giving age and full personal 
information plus complete details of experience and salary at 

present being earned, to Box 1195 


Special attention given to those engaged 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


879 


ERCHANT BANK has immediate vacancy for male clerk 
aged 20-25 with some knowledge of Security and Stock 
Exchange work. Expanding business, good prospects and 
a conditions.—Write Box SE/23, c/o 95 Bishopsgate, 


HOOVER (Washing Machines) 
LIMITED 


of 
MERTHYR TYDFIL, SOUTH WALES, 
wish to appoint a 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT 


Hoover Limited has a group of modern factories in 
South Wales manufacturing Washing Machines and 
Spin Dryers The present appointment is for a man 
im the age range 23-35, to be responsible for a 
comprehensive range of Personnel Management 
functions within a unit of the group. 


Candid. s should have a degree and/or training in 
Personnel Management with preferably no less than 
two years’ Personnel Management experience. 


This post is ‘Superannuated, and the total remunera- 
ion Offered is in the region of £1,000 per annum. 
Letters of application the 
Employment Officer. 


should be addressed to 


STATISTICIAN 
expanding 


required to join. research 
retail consultancy organisation. 
Prepared to take share of dullish routine, but work is 
generally interesting and possibilities of advancement very 
g00d.—Applications in own handwriting to Box 1200. 


APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 


-XPORT trade opening sought. 
foreign banking. Good 
French.—Box 1198. 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 
B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


_ UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable without 
residence), which is a valuable qualification for those seeking 
executive appointments in commerce or industry, government 
or municipal posts. Moderate fees; instalments.—Prospectus 
of U.C.C, Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E., 
Law, and other exams. free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington 
House, Cambridge. 


HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW? 


—ABOUT Inflation, Trade, Taxation, Wages and the back- 
ground to political problems of today? Ten-week study courses 
in Basic Economics and Social Philosophy begin Sept. 22nd 


section of 
Must be 


Ten years’ wide experience 
appearance. Spanish, German, 


and 24th at Victoria. Charge 5s. including textbook. Attend 
Tues. or Thurs., 7 p.m.—Write: Henry George School of 
Social Science, 177 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1, for 


Prospectus, or Tel. ViCtoria 4266 (or enrol on the opening 
night). Also Courses in other areas and by correspondence. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in a wide- 
range of subjects for the two examinations for London 
Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if entrance is included) at moderate 
fees. 1,149 Wolsey Hall students passed Lond. Univ. 
B.Sc.Econ. exams. 1950-58. Tuition also for G.C.E., Law, 
Statistical, other exams.—Prospectus (mention exam.) from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B.. Director of Studics, 
Dept. Pi6. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 

EARN GERMAN THE THOROUGH WAY. 

LEARN IT AT ASHLEY COLLEGE, GERRARD §782. 


@ECRETARIAL TRAINING, 


especially for university 
graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—University Law. Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management. Export, Commercial, 


General Certificate of Education, etc. Also many practical 
(non-examination) courses in business subjects.—Write today 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning examination 
or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


9}- 


« HA I AM WARM.” I have Nu-way oil-firing installed 

in my home. No more dirt, dust or shovelling. You 
too can convert your boiler to Nu-way oil firing. the cheapest 
form of automatic heat. On deferred terms if required.— 
Write Nu-way Heating Plants Ltd. (Box A545), Droitwich 

IGH CLASS CAMERAS.—Leica, Rollei, Contaflex, 

Bessamatic, Retina, Reflex, ectc.. now frecly available 
for non-amatcur use: Commerce, Industry, Research; Local. 
Police, Government authorities; Press, professional photo- 
graphers, Hospitals, etc.—Details and advice from City Sale 
= Exchange Ltd. 93-94 Fleet Street. London, E.C.4. FLE 
391. 





a line 


AR EAST MARKETS—treliable, fast commercial and 
economic s rveys and analyses from Far Eastern Economic 
Review Information Service, 322 Queen's Building, Hongkong. 
HARE A FLAT LTD.. 175 Piccadilly, HYD 2545, infinite 
care right person or right flat 


REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME 


Send for details which show an attractive proposition to 
manufacturers cad 
Write to the Managing Director. Remploy Ltd., 25-28 





Buckingham Gate, S.W.1, or telephone VIC toria 6621 2 lines) 


YOU KNOW YOUR OWN BUSINESS BEST... 


Modern research techniques can examine 
customers’ reactions and probe markets. 
Modern advertising can put over sales 
messages in new and inspired ways. But all 
successful publicity campaigns must be 
based on the Client’s unique knowledge of 
his own business 


How our advertising agency increases sales 


by making proper use of the advertiser’s 
“know-how ” is explained in straightforward 
language in our latest booklet entitled “ You 
know your own business best.” Copies are 
available on request to: General Advertising 
Company of London, 18 Charing Cross Road, 
| London, W.C.2. COVent Garden 2881. 





Ryder Street. London. S.W.1 Telephone, 


at 22 
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Toshiba... 
in this modern space age 


The second half of the 20th century has become the space age — the 
age of electronics. And the most essential product in electronics is the 
transistor. Radio, television, telecommunications ... all necessities of 
modern life... use transistors. Electronic computers for business 8d 
research, various’ types of automatically controlled measuring equip- 
ment, and space missiles ..; these all need transistors, too. . Transist«! 
are even being used in clocks. Toshiba’s ultra-modern transistor p!nt, 
the largest in the world, is annually turning out 3,000,000 transistors 


of the highest performance and quality. 





TOKYO SHIBAURA ELECTRIC CO., LTD. tokyo, Japan 






